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EXTRAORDINARY   ANECDOTE 

OF    CHARLES    THE    SECOND. 

THE  King,  when  at  Bruflels,  being  defirous 
and  refolved  to  fee  his  filter  the  Princefs  of 
Orange,  but  withal  under  a  neceflity  to  make  the 
journey  with  the  utmoft  fecrecy,  did  communicate 
his  defign  to  no  perfon  whatfoever.  He  ordered 
Fleming,  (a  fervant  of  the  Earl  of  Wig- 
ton)  who  was  in  his  fervice,  and  of  whofe  fidelity 
he  neither  then  nor  ever  after  did  doubt,  fecretly 
to  provide  a  couple  of  good  horfes,  and  have  them 
ready  at  a  certain  place  and  time  of  the  next  en- 
fuing  night,  by  his  Majefty  appointed:  that 
Fleming,  with  thefe  horfes,  mould  remain  alone 
till  he  heard  from  the  King, 
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At  the  time  appointed,  the  King  (having  gone 
to  bed,  and  afterwards  drefied  himfelf,  and  pri- 
vately gone  out  of  a  back  door,  and  leaving  only 
a  letter  to  fome  one  of  his  fervants  in  whom  he 
confided,  with  an  account  of  his  having  gone  from 
them  for  a  few  days,  and  with  directions  to  keep 
his  abfence  as  fecret  as  poflible,  under  pretence 
of  being  indifpofed)  came  to  the  place:  there  he 
found  Fleming  with  the  horfes,  as  he  had  directed. 
He  then  acquainted  Fleming  of  his  defign  of  going 
to  the  Hague;  and  not  regarding  the  hazards  he 
might  be  expofed  to,  away  he  went  with  his  (len- 
der equipage  and  attendance,  travelling  through 
the  molt  fecret  bye-ways,  and  contriving  it  fo, 
that  he  came  to  the  Hague  by  fix  in  the  morning, 
and  alighted  at  a  fcrub  inn  in  a  remote  part  of  the 
town,  where  he  was  confident  none  would  know 
him  under  the  difguife  he  was  then  in.  He  im- 
mediately fent  Fleming  to  acquaint  his  fifter  where 
he  was,  and  to  leave  it  to  her  to  contrive  the  way 
and  manner  of  his  having  accefs  to  her,  fo  as  not 
to  be  known. 

Fleming  having  difpatched  his  commiflion  in  a 
very  fliort  time,  (lefs  than  an  hour)  was  no  fooner 
returned  to  the  King,  (finding  him  in  the  room 
where  he  had  left  him,  and  where  he  had  been 
-ftill  alone)  than   an  unknown  perfon  came  and 
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afked  of  the  landlord,  if  two  Frenchmen  had  not 
alighted  at  his  houfe  that  morning  ?  The  landlord 
replied,  that  indeed  two  men  had  come,  but  of 
what  country  he  knew  not.  The  ftranger  defired 
him  to  tell  them  he  wanted  to  fpeak  to  them ; 
which  he  having  done,  the  King  was  much  fur- 
prized,  but  withal  inclined  to  fee  the  perfon. — 
Fleming  oppofed  it;  but  the  King  being  pofitive, 
the  perfon  was  introduced,  being  an  old  reverend- 
like man,  with  a  long  beard  and  ordinary  grey 
cloaths;  who  looking  and  fpeaking  to  the  perfon 
of  the  King,  told  him  he  was  the  perfon  he  wanted 
to  fpeak  to,  and  that  all  alone,  on  matters  of  im- 
portance. The  King  believing  it  might  perhaps 
be  a  return  from  his  fifter,  or  being  curious  to 
know  the  refult  of  fuch  an  adventure,  defired 
Fleming  to  withdraw;  which  he  refufed,  till  the 
King  taking  him  afide,  told  him  there  could  be  no 
hazard  from  fuch  an  old  man,  for  whom  he  was 
too  much,  and  commanded  him  to  retire. 

They  were  no  fooner  alone,  than  the  ftranger 
bolted  the  door,  (which  brought  the  King  to  think 
on  what  might  or  would  happen)  and  at  the  fame 
time  falling  upon  his  knees,  pulled  off  his  very 
nice  and  artificial  mafk,  and  difcovered  himfelf 
to  be  Mr.  Downing,  (afterwards  well  known  by 
the  name  of  Sir  George,  and  Ambaffador  from  the 
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Ring  to  the  States,  after  his  reftoration)  then  En- 
voy or  Ambaffador  from  Cromwell  to  the  States, 
being  the  fon  of  one  Downing,  an  Independent 
Minifter,  who  attended  fome  of  the  Parliament- 
men  who  were  once  fent  to  Scotland  to  treat  with 
the  Scots  to  join  againft  the  King,  and  who  was  a 
very  aftive  virulent  enemy  to  the  Royal  Family, 
as  appears  from  Lord  Clarendon's  Hiftory. 

The  King,  you  may  eafily  imagine,  was  not  a 
little  furprized  at  the  difcovery:  but  Downing 
gave  him  no  time  for  reflection,  having  imme- 
diately fpoke  to  him  in  the  following  manner: — 
That  he  humbly  begged  his  Majefty 's  pardon  for 
any  fhare  or  part  he  had  ac~led  during  the  rebel- 
lion againft  his  Royal  intereft;  and  afiured  him, 
that  though  he  was  juft  now  in  the  fervice  of  the 
Ufurper,  he  wifhed  his  Majefly  as  well  as  any  of 
his  fubjefts;  and  would,  when  an  occafion  offered, 
venture  all  for  his  fervice;  and  was  hopeful,  what 
he  was  to  fay  would  convince  his  Majefty  of  his 
fincerity:  but  before  he  mentioned  the  caufe  of 
his  coming  to  him,  he  mud  infill  that  his  Majefly 
would  folemnly  promife  to  him  not  to  mention 
what  had  happened,  to  Fleming,  or  any  other  per- 
fon  whatfoever,  until  it  pleafed  God  his  Majefty 
was  reftored  to  his  crowns,  when  he  fhould  not 
have  reafon  to  defire  it  to  be  concealed ;  though 
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even  then  he  muft  likewife  have  his  Majefty's  pro- 
mife  never  to  afk,  or  expecl:  he  fhould  difcover 
how  or  when  he  came  to  know  of  his  being  there. 

The  King  having  folemnly  engaged  in  the  terms 
required,  Downing  proceeded,  and  told,  that  his 
mailer  the  Ufurper,  being  now  at  peace  with  the 
Dutch,  and  the  States  fo  dependent  and  obfequious 
to  him  that  they  refilled  nothing  he  required,  had 
with  the  greatefl  fecrecy,  in  order  to  make  it  more 
efFe&ual,  entered  into  a  treaty,  by  which,  among 
other  trifling  matters,  agreed  to  hinc  inde,  the  chief 
and  indeed  main  end  of  the  negociation  was,  that 
the  States  flood  engaged  to  feize  and  deliver  up 
to  the  Ufurper  the  perfon  of  his  Majefty,  if  fo  be 
at  any  time  he  fhould  happen,  by  chance  or  de- 
fign,  to  come  within  their  territories,  when  required 
thereto  by  any  in  his  name; — and  that  this  treaty, 
having  been  figned  by  the  States,  was  fent  to 
London,  from  whence  it  had  returned  but  yefler- 
day  morning,  and  totally  finifhed  yefternight,  be- 
twixt him  and  a  private  committee  of  the  States. 
He  reprefented  his  mailer's  intelligence  to  be  fo 
good,  that  a  difcovery  would  be  made  even  to 
himfelf  (Downing)  of  his  Majefty 's  being  there; 
and  if  he  neglefted  to  apply  to  have  him  feized, 
his  mafter  would  refent  it  to  the  higher!,  which 
would  infallibly  coft  him  his  head,  and  deprive 
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his  Majefty  of  a  faithful  fervant.     And  being  de- 
iirous  to  prevent  the  mifcrable  confequences  of 
what  would  follow,  if  his  being  here  was  difcovered, 
he  refolved  to  communicate  the  danger  he  was  in; 
and,    for  fear  of  a  future  difcovery,   he  had  dif- 
guifed  himfelf,  being  refolved  to  trufl  no  perfon 
with  the  fecret.     He  then  propofed  that  his  Ma- 
jefty would  immediately  mount  his  horfes.  and 
make  all  the  difpatch  imaginable  out  of  the  States' 
territories:  that  he  himfelf  would  return  home; 
and,  under  pretence  of  ficknefs,  lie  longer  in  bed 
than  ufual;  and  that  when  he  thought  his  Majefty 
was  fo  far  off,  as  to  be  out  of  danger  to  be  over- 
taken, he  would  go  to  the  States,   and  acquaint 
them  that  he  underftood  his  Majefty  was  in  town, 
and  require  his  being  feized  in  the  terms  of  the 
late  treaty:  that  he  knew  they  would  comply,  and 
fend  to  the  place  directed;  but,  on   finding  that 
his  Majefty  was  gone  off  fo  far  as  to  be  fafe,   he 
would  propofe  to  make  no  farther  noife  about  it, 
left  it  fhould  difcover  the  treaty,  and  prevent  his 
Majefty's  afterwards  falling  into  their  hands.    The 
King  immediately  followed  his  advice;    and  he 
returning  home,  every  thing  was  acted  and  hap- 
pened as  he  propofed  and  foretold. 

The  King  having  thus  efcaped  this  imminent 
danger,  molt  religioufly  performed  what  he  had 
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promifed,  never  mentioning  any  part  of  this  Itory 
till  after  his  reftoration,  and  not  then  defiring  to 
know  how  Downing's  intelligence  came,  (which  he 
never  difcovered)  though  he  (the  King)  often  faid 
it  was  a  myftery;  for  no  perfon  knew  of  his  de- 
fign  till  he  was  on  horfeback,  and  that  he  could 
not  think  Fleming  went  and  difcovered  him  to 
Downing.  Befides,  he  fo  foon  returned  from  his 
filler,  he  could  not  have  time,  Downing  having 
come  much  about  the  time  Fleming  returned. 

This  ftory  was  told  by  feveral,  who  frequented 
King  Charles's  Court  after  the  reftoration;  parti- 
cularly by  the  Earl  of  Cromartie,  who  faid,  that 
next  year  after  the  reftoration,  he,  with  the  Duke 
of  Rothes,  and  feveral  other  Scots  quality,  being 
one  night  with  the  King  over  a  bottle,  they  all 
complained  of  an  impertinent  fpeech  Downing  had 
made  in  Parliament,  reflecting  on  the  Scots  na- 
tion, which  they  thought  his  Majefty  mould  rcfent 
fo  as  to  difcard  him  from  Court,  and  withdraw  his 
favour  from  him.  The  King  replied,  he  did  not 
approve  what  he  had  faid,  and  would  reprove  him 
for  it;  but  to  go  farther  he  could  not  well  do,  be- 
caufc  of  this  ftory,  which  he  reported  in  the  terms 
here  narrated ;  which  made  fuch  an  impreffion  on 
all  prefent,  that  they  freely  forgave  what  had 
parTed,  and  Rothes  afked  liberty  to  begin  his 
health  in  a  bumper. 
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On  SLEEP. 

O  Gentle  Sleep, 
Nature's  foft  nurfe,  how  have  I  frighted  thee, 
That  thou  no  more  wilt  weigh  my  eye-lids  down, 
And  deep  my  fenfes  in  forgetfulnefs  ? 
Why  rather,  Sleep,  ly'ft  thou  in  fmoaky  cribs 
Upon  uneafy  pallets  ftretching  thee, 
And  hufh'd  with  buzzing  night-flies  to  thy  (lumber ; 
Than  in  the  perfum'd  chambers  of  the  great, 
Under  the  canopies  of  coftly  ftate, 
And  lull'd  with  founds  of  fweeteft  melody  ? 
O  thou  dull  god!  why  ly'ft  thou  with  the  vile 
In  loathfome  beds,  and  leav'ft  the  kingly  couch 
A  watch-cafe,  or  a  common  larum  bell? 
Wilt  thou,  upon  the  high  and  giddy  mall, 
Seal  up  the  (hip-boy's  eyes,  and  rock  his  brains 
In  cradle  of  the  rude,  imperious  furge ; 
And  in  the  vifitation  of  the  winds, 
Who  take  the  ruffian  billows  by  the  top, 
Curling  their  monftrous  heads,  and  hanging  them 
With  deafening  clamours  on  the  flipp'ry  fhrouds, 
That  with  the  hurly  death  itfelf  awakes? 
Canft  thou,  O  partial  Sleep,  give  thy  repofe 
To  the  wet  fea-boy  in  an  hour  fo  rude ; 
And,  in  the  calmeft  and  the  ftilleft  night, 
With  all  appliances  and  means  to  boot, 
Deny  it  to  a  King?  Then,  happy  low  !  lie  down; 
Uneafy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown. 
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ADVICE  to  a  YOUNG  MAN. 

I,  TVr  INSMAN,  I  prefume  you  delire  to  be 
-*-^-  happy  here,  and  hereafter;  you  know 
there  are  a  thoufand  difficulties  which  attend  this 
purfuit;  fome  of  them,  perhaps,  you  forefee,  but 
there  are  multitudes  which  you  could  never  think' 
of.  Never  truft  therefore  to  your  own  underftand- 
ing  in  the  things  of  this  world,  where  you  can  have 
the  advice  of  a  wife  and  faithful  friend  ;  nor  dare 
venture  the  more  important  concerns  of  your  foul, 
and  your  eternal  interefts  in  the  world  to  come, 
upon  the  mere  light  of  nature,  and  the  dictates  of 
your  own  reafon  ;  fince  the  word  of  God,  and  the 
advice  of  heaven,  lies  in  your  hands.  Vain  and 
thoughtlefs  indeed  are  thofe  children  of  pride,  who 
choofe  to  turn  heathens  in  the  midft  of  Great- 
Britain  ;  who  live  upon  the  mere  religion  of  nature, 
and  their  own  ftock,  when  they  have  been  trained 
up  among  all  the  fuperior  advantages  of  Chrif- 
tianity,  and  the  bleffings  of  divine  revelation  and 
grace. 

II.  Whatever  your  eircumftances  may  be  in 
this  world,  ftill  value  your  Bible  as  your  belt 
treafure;  and  whatfoever  be  your  employment 
here,  ftill  look  upon  Religion  as  your  bsft  bufinefs. 
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Your  Bible  contains  eternal  life  in  it,  and  all  the 
riches  of  the  upper  world;  and  Religion  is  the 
only  way  to  become  a  poiTeffor  of  them. 

III.  To  direQ:  your  carriage  towards  God,  con- 
verfe  particularly  with  the  Book  of  Pfalms;  David 
was  a  man  of  lincere  and  eminent  devotion.  To 
behave  aright  among  men,  acquaint  yourfelf  with 
the  whole  book  of  Proverbs;  Solomon  was  a  man 
of  large  experience  and  wifdom.  And  to  perfect 
your  dire£tions  in  both  thefe,  read  the  Gofpels 
and  the  Epiftles;  you  will  find  the  beft  of  rules, 
and  the  beft  of  examples  there,  and  thofe  more 
immediately  fuited  to  the  Chrillian  life. 

IV.  As  a  man,  maintain  ftrict  temperance  and 
fobriety,  by  a  wife  government  of  your  appetites 
and  paffions;  as  a  neighbour,  influencevand  en- 
gage all  around  you  to  be  your  friends,  by  a  tem- 
per and  carriage  made  up  of  prudence  and  good- 
nefs;  and  let  the  poor  have  a  certain  fhare  in  all 
your  yearly  profits.  As  a  trader,  keep  that  golden 
fentence  of  our  Saviour's  ever  before  you, 
*  Whatfoever  ye  would  that  men  fhould  do  unto 
you,  do  ye  alfo  unto  them.* 

V.  While  you  make  the  precepts  of  Scripture 
the  conftant  rule  of  your  duty,  you  may  with  cou- 
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rage  reft  upon  the  promifes  of  Scripture  as  the 
fprings  of  your  encouragement.  All  divine  affiit- 
ances  and  divine  recompences  are  contained  in 
them.  The  fpirit  of  light  and  grace  is  promifed 
to  aflift  them  that  afk  it.  Heaven  and  glory  are 
promifed  to  reward  the  faithful  and  the  obedient, 

VI.  In  every  affair  of  life,  begin  with  God. — 
Confult  him  in  every  thing  that  concerns  you. 
View  him  as  the  author  of  all  your  bleflings,  and 
all  your  hopes,  as  your  bell  friend,  and  your 
eternal  portion.  Meditate  on  him  in  this  view, 
with  a  continual  renewal  of  your  truft  in  him,  and 
a  daily  furrender  of  yourfelf  to  him,  till  you  feel 
that  you  love  him  moft  entirely,  that  you  ferve 
him  with  fincere  delight,  and  that  you  cannot  live 
a  day  without  God  in  the  world. 


VII.  You  know  yourfelf  to  be  a  man,  an  indi- 
gent creature  and  a  finner,  and  you  profefs  to  be 
a  Chriftian,  a  difciple  of  the  bleffcd  Jefus;  but 
never  think  you  know  Chrift  or  yourfelf  as  you 
ought,  till  you  find  a  daily  need  of  him  for  righ- 
teoufnefs  and  ftrength,  for  pardon  and  fan£tifi* 
cation;  and  let  him  be  your  conftant  introducer 
to  the  great  God,  though  he  fit  upon  a  throne  of 
grace.  Remember  his  own  words,  John  xiv.  6. 
*!  No  man  cometh  to  the  Father  but  by  me." 
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VIII.  Make  prayer  a  pleafure,  and  not  a  tafk, 
and  then  you  will  not  forget  nor  omit  it.  If  ever 
you  have  lived  in  a  praying  family,  never  let  it 
be  your  fault  if  you  do  not  live  in  one  always.— 
Believe  that  day,  that  hour,  or  thofe  minutes,  jo 
be  all  wafted  and  loft,  which  any  worldly  pre- 
tences would  tempt  you  to  fave  out  of  the  public 
worfhip  of  the  church,  the  certain  and  conftant 
duties  of  the  clofet,  or  any  neceflary  fervices  for 
God  and  godlinefs.  Beware  left  a  blaft  attend  it, 
and  not  a  blefling.  If  God  had  not  referved  one 
day  in  feven  to  himfelf,  I  fear  Religion  would  have 
been  loft  out  of  the  world;  and  every  day  of  the 
week  is  expofed  to  a  curfe  which  has  no  morning 
religion. 

IX.  See  that  you  watch  and  labour,  as  well  as 
pray.  Diligence  and  dependence  muft  be  united 
in  the  practice  of  every  Chriitian.  It  is  the  fame 
wife  man  acquaints  us,  that  the  hand  of  the  dili- 
gent, and  the  blefling  of  the  Lord.,  join  together 
to  make  us  rich;  Prov.  x.  4,  22. — rich  in  the 
treafures  of  body  or  mind,  of  time  or  eternity. 

It  is  y  ur  duty,  indeed,  under  a  fenfe  of  your 
own  weaknefs,  to  pray  daily  againft  fin;  but  if 
you  would  effectually  avoid  it,  you  muft  alfo  avoid 
temptation,  and  every  dangerous  opportunity. — 
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Set  a  double  guard  wherefoever  you  feel  or  fuf- 
pecl  an  enemy  at  hand.  The  world  without,  and 
the  heart  within,  have  fo  much  flattery  and  de- 
ceit in  them,  that  we  muft  keep  a  (harp  eye  upon 
both,  left  we  are  trapt  into  mifchief  between  them. 

X.  Honour,  profit,  and  pleafure,  have  been 
fometimes  called  the  world's  trinity,  they  are  its 
three  chief  idols;  each  of  them  is  fufficient  to  draw 
a  foul  off  from  God,  and  ruin  it  for  ever.  Be- 
ware of  them,  therefore,  and  of  all  their  fubtle 
infinuations,  if  you  would  be  innocent  or  happy. 

Remember,  that  the  honour  which  comes  from 
God,  the  approbation  of  heaven,  and  of  your  own 
confcience,  are  infinitely  more  valuable  than  all 
the  efteem  or  applaufe  of  men.  Dare  not  ven- 
ture one  ftep  out  of  the  road  of  heaven,  for  fear 
of  being  laughed  at  for  walking  ftri&ly  in  it.  It 
is  a  poor  religion  that  cannot  ftand  againft  a  jeft. 

Sell  not  your  hopes  of  heavenly  treafures,  nor 
any  thing  that  belongs  to  your  eternal  interelt.  for 
any  of  the  advantages  of  the  prefentlife:  "  What 
fhall  it  profit  a  man  to  gain  the  whole  world,  and 
lofe  his  own  foul  ?" 

Remember 
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Remember  alfo  the  words  of  the  Wife  Manr 
"  He  that  loveth  pleafure  lhall  be  a  poor  man;" 
he  that  indulgeth  himfelf  in  "  wine  and  oil,"  that 
is,  in  drinking,  in  feafting,  and  in  fenfual  gratifica- 
tions, "  fhall  not  be  rich."  It  is  one  of  St.  Paul's 
chara£ters  of  a  raoft  degenerated  age,  when  "  men 
become  lovers  of  pleafure,  more  than  lovers  of 
God."  And  that  *'  flefhly  lufts  war  againft  the 
foul,"  is  St.  Peter's  caveat  to  the  Chriftians  of 
his  time. 

XI.  Preferve  your  confcience  always  foft  and 
fenfible.  If  but  one  fin  force  its  way  into  that 
tender  part  of  the  foul,  and  dwell  eafy  there,  the 
road  is  paved  for  a  thoufand  iniquities. 

And  take  heed  that,  under  any  fcruple,  doubt, 
or  temptation  whatfoever,  you  never  let  any  rea- 
fonings  fatisfy  your  confcience,  which  will  not  be 
a  fufhcient  anfwer  or  apology  to  the  Great  Judge 
at  the  lall  day. 

XII.  Keep  this  thought  ever  in  your  mind. — 
It  is  a  world  of  vanity  and  vexation  in  which  you 
live;  the  flatteries  and  promifes  of  it  are  vain  and 
deceitful;  prepare  therefore  to  meet  difappoint- 
ments.  Many  of  its  occurrences  are  teafing  and 
vexatious.     In  every  ruffling  ltorm  without,  pof- 

fefs 
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ic(s  your  fpirit  in  patience,  and  let  all  be  calm  and 
ferene  within.  Clouds  and  tempeils  are  only- 
found  in  the  lower  fkies;  the  heavens  above  are 
ever  bright  and  clear.  Let  your  heart  and  hope 
dwell  much  in  thefe  ferene  regions;  live  as  a  ftran- 
ger  here  on  earth,  but  as  a  citizen  of  heaven,  if 
you  will  maintain  a  foul  at  eafe. 

XIII.  Since  in  many  things  we  offend  all,  and 
there  is  not  a  day  paffes  which  is  perfectly  free 
from  fin,  let  "  repentance  towards  God,  and  faith 
in  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift,"  be  your  daily  work. — 
A  frequent  renewal  of  thefe  exercifes,  which  make 
a  Chriflian  at  firft,  will  be  a  conftant  evidence  of 
your  fincere  Chriftianity,  and  give  you  peace  in 
life,  and  hope  in  death. 

XIV.  Ever  carry  about  with  you  fuch  a  fenfc 
of  the  uncertainty  of  every  thing  in  this  life,  and 
of  life  itfelf,  as  to  put  nothing  off  till  to-morrow, 
which  you  can  conveniently  do  to-day.  Dilatory 
perfons  are  frequently  expofed  to  furprize  and 
hurry  in  every  thing  that  belongs  to  them :  the 
time  is  come,  and  they  are  unprepared.  Let  the 
concerns  of  your  foul  and  your  (hop,  your  trade 
and  your  religion,  lie  always  in  fuch  order,  as  far 
as  poffible,  that  death,  at  a  fhort  warning,  may 
be  no  occafion  of  a  difquieting  tumult  in  your  fpi- 
rit, 
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rit,  and  that  you  may  efcape  the  anguifh  of  a 
bitter  repentance  in  a  dying  hour.     Farewell. 


AN  UNCOMMON  STORY. 

T  TOW  irrefiilible  is  the  power  of  confcience! 
«*--*■  It  is  a  viper  which  twines  itfelf  round  the 
heart,  and  cannot  be  (hook  off.  It  lays  faft  hold 
of  us;  it  lies  down  with  us,  and  (lings  us  in  our 
fleep.  It  rifes  with  us,  and  preys  upon  our  vitals. 
Hence  ancient  moralifts  compared  an  evil  con- 
fcience to  a  vulture  feeding  upon  our  liver,  and 
the  pangs  that  are  felt  by  the  one  to  the  throws  of 
the  other;  fuppofing  at  the  fame  time  the  vulture's 
hunger  to  be  infatiable,  and  this  entrail  to  be  mod 
exquifitely  fenfibleof  pain,  and  to  grow  as  faft  as 
it  is  devoured.  What  can  be  a  ftronger  repre- 
sentation of  the  mod  lingering  and  moft  acute 
corporeal  pains?  Yet,  ftrong  as  it  is,  it  falls 
greatly  fhort  of  the  anguifh  of  a  guilty  confcience. 
Imagination,  when  at  reft,  cannot  conceive  the 
horrors  which,  when  troubled,  it  can  excite,  or 
the  tortures  to  which  it  can  give  birth. 

What  mufl  have  been  the  flate  of  mind  of 
Beffus,  a  native  of  Pelonia,  in  Greece,  when  he 
difclofed  the  following  well  authenticated  faft! — 

His 
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His  neighbours  feeing  him  one  day  extremely 
earneft  in  pulling  down  fome  birds  nefts,  and 
paffionately  deftroying  their  young,  could  not  help 
taking  notice  of  it,  and  upbraiding  him  with  his 
ill-nature  and  cruelty  to  poor  creatures,  that,  by 
neftling  fo  near  him,  feemed  to  court  his  protec- 
tion and  hofpitality;  he  replied,  that  their  voice 
was  to  him  infufferable,  as  they  never  ceafed  twit- 
ting him  with  the  murder  of  his  father. 

This  execrable  villainy  had  lain  concealed  many 
years,  and  never  been  fufpefted.  In  all  pro- 
bability it  would  never  have  come  to.  light,  had 
not  the  avenging  fury  of  confeience  drawn,  by 
thefe  extraordinary  means,  a  public  acknowledge- 
ment of  it  from  the  parricide's  own  mouth. 

Beflus  is  not  the  only  perfon  that  has  flood  felf- 
convicled.  Though  the  difcovery  has  not  been 
diftinguifhed  by  fuch  a  ftrange  circumflance, 
many  have  made  a  voluntary  confeifion,  and  fought 
for  a  refuge  from  the  torments  of  confeience  in 
death.  What  a  leflbn  for  all  men  to  keep  a  con- 
feience void  of  offence! 


D  FRIEND, 
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FRIENDSHIP. 

AN     ALLEGORY. 

A  Rich  merchant  had  a  fon  whom  he  loved  ten- 
derly; he  had  him  brought  up  with  great 
care,  and  fpared  nothing  to  form  his  heart,  and 
adorn  his   mind.     The  young  man's   education 
being  compleated,  he  refolved  to  make  him  tra- 
vel: "  Son,  (faid  he,   one  day  to  him)  know  that 
amidft  the  preffing  wants  of  life,  thegreateft  of  all 
is   a   good    friend.       Prodigality   confumes   our 
wealth,  a   reverfe  of  fortune  tumbles  the   moft 
powerful  into  adverfity;  but  it  is  death  only  can 
rob  us  of  a  friend,  as  it  does  of  ourfelves;  it  is  the 
only  advantage  that  no  human  power  can  deprive 
us  of.     Find  but  one  friend  in  the  courfe  of  your 
life,  and  you  will  find  the  firft  and  greatelt  of  all 
bleflings.     It  is  therefore,  fon,  I  defire  you  mould 
traverfe  the  world;  travelling  will  give  true  ex- 
perience; the  more  men  we  have  feen,  the  more 
we  know  how  to  live  among  them.     The  world  is 
a  great  book  that  will  give  him  proper  information 
who  learns  to  read  in  it;  it  is  a  faithful  mirror 
that  reprefents  to  our  eyes  all  the  objects  whofe 
knowledge  may  convey  inftruftion  to  us.     Depart, 
fon,  and  think  particularly  in  your  excursions  of 
making  no  valuable  acquifition,   but   of  a  true 

friend. 
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friend.     Sacrifice,  if  neceflary,  in  that  view,  what- 
ever you  may  have  moft  precious." 

The  young  man  took  leave  of  his  father,  and 
patted  into  a  country  not  far  diftant  from  that 
which  he  left.  He  fojourned  there  but  a  fhort 
time,  and  returned  to  his  own.  M  I  did  not  ex- 
peel:  you  fo  foon,"  faid  the  father  to  him,  furprized 
at  his  quick  return. 

"  You  ordered  me  (anfwered  the  fon)  to  feek 
out  a  friend,  and  I  can  occafionally  produce  fifty, 
all  patterns  of  true  friendfhip." 

"  Son,  (anfwered  the  merchant)  make  not  too 
free  with  fo  facred  a  name ;  have  you  forgot  the 
trite  adage  ?  *  You  muft  eat  a  peck  of  fait  with 
your  friend  before  you  know  him;'  that  is,  do  not 
brag  of  your  friend  till  you  have  fully  proved  him. 
Friendfhip  is  a  rare,  a  very  rare  thing;  the  raoft 
of  thofe  who  pretend  to  that  title  retain  only  the 
mafk :  they  refemble  a  fummer  cloud  that  is  melted 
down  by  the  leaft  ray  of  the  fun ;  they  behave  in 
regard  to  thofe  whom  they  pretend  to  love,  as  the 
votaries  of  Bacchus  do  to  a  full  flafkof  wine:  they 
embrace  it  enamoured  as  long  as  it  contains  any 
of  the  enchanting  liquor,  and  fcornfully  throw  it 
away  fo  foon  as  it  is  emptied:  I  greatly  fear  that 

D  2  thofe 
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thofe  you  feem  fo  well  pleafed  with,  refemble  the 
falfe  fouls  I  have  here  given  you  the  pi&ure  of.'* 

"  Father,  ffaid  the  young  man)  your  diffidence 
is  unjuft;  thofe  I  regard  as  my  friends  will  fee  me 
in  adverfity  with  hearts  uneftranged,  and  their 
affe&ions  unaltered." 

"  I  have  now  lived  feventy  years,  (faid  the  mer- 
chant) I  have  made  a  trial  of  good  and  adverfe 
fortune;  I  have  narrowly  infpefted  into  a  number 
of  men;  and  in  fo  long  a  revolution  of  years, 
fcarce  was  I  able  to  acquire  one  friend;  how  then, 
at  your  age,  and  in  fo  fhort  a  time,  could  you  find 
fifty  ?  Learn  from  me  to  know  mankind." 

The  merchant  cut  the  throat  of  a  fheep,  put  it 
into  a  Tack,  and  befmear'd  his  fon's  cloaths  with 
the  animal's  blood.  All  neceffary  preparations 
being  thus  made  for  the  defigns  he  had  formed, 
he  deferred  the  execution  of  it  till  night.  He  took 
up  the  fack  with  the  Iheep's  carcafe,  laid  it  on  the 
young  man's  moulders,  and  gave  him  proper  in- 
ftru&ions  concerning  the  part  he  was  to  aft.  Both 
left  home  in  that  condition. 

The  young  man  knocks  at  the  door  of  one  of 
the  fifty  friends.     He  opens  it  to  him  with  a  feem- 

ing 
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ing  air  of  fondnefs  and  alacrity,  and  afks  him  the' 
reafon  of  his  coming.  "  It  is  in  misfortunes  (faid 
the  merchant's  fon)  that  we  prove  thofe  we  love. 
I  often  mentioned  to  you  the  old  grudge  fubfilting 
between  my  family  and  that  of  a  Lord  of  the 
Court.  Chance  would  have  it  that  we  met  each 
other  in  a  bye  place; — hatred  armed  our  hands; 
I  faw  him  ftretched  lifelels  at  my  feet.  Fearing 
to  be  purfued  by  juftice,  I  took  up  his  body,  and 
it  is  in  the  fack  you  fee  on  my  moulders :  I  beg 
you  will  hide  it  in  your  houfe,  till  the  affair  is 
blown  over,  and  nothing  more  heard  of  it." 

"  My  houfe  is  fo  fmall,  (anfwered  the  friend, 
with  a  forbidding  and  embarralTed  look)  that  it  can 
hardly  contain  the  living  that  dwell  in  it,  far  from 
making  room  in  it  for  a  dead  body.  None  are 
ignorant  of  the  long  foftered  hatred  between  you 
and  the  lord  you  have  killed:  it  will  be  imme- 
diately fufpe&ed  that  you  are  the  author  of  his 
death;  ftrict  enquiry  will  be  made;  and  as  our 
friendfhip  is  publicly  known,  they  Will  begin 
with  my  houfe :  it  will  avail  you  nothing  to  involve 
me  in  your  mifhap:  the  only  fervice  I  can  render 
you  is  to  keep  your  fecret." 

The  young  man  reiterated  the  moftprefling  in- 
stances, but  all  to  no  purpofe.     At  length  defpair- 
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jng  to""move  the  ingrate,  he  made  fucceflive  ap- 
plication to  the  fifty  perfons,  on  whom  he  had 
(lightly  grounded  his  hopes,  and  fifty  times  over 
he  met  with  the  fame  reception. 

"  Now,  fon,  (faid  the  merchant)  be  convinced 
of  the  liitle  dependence  you  mould  have  on  men. 
Where  has  vanifhed  the  zeal  of  thofe  you  lavifhed 
fuch  pompous  encomiums  on?  They  have  all  de- 
ferted  you  in  your  difgrace.  They  are  painted 
walls,  clouds  without  rain,  trees  that  bear  no  fruit : 
But  I  mult  fhew  you  the  difference  there  is  be- 
tween one  only  friend  that  I  have  and  yours." 

Still  talking  over  the  affair,  they  arrived  before 
the  gate  of  him  whom  he  reprefented  to  his  fon 
as  the  pattern  of  pcrfeft  friendship.  He  related 
to  him  his  fon's  pretended  misfortune.  "  Oh! 
thrice  happy  day  !  (faid  he)  that  furnifhes  me  with 
the  opportunity  of  proving  to  you  my  attachment; 
trull  to  me,  and  you  will  do  juftice  to  my  friend- 
fhip:  my  houfe  is  large  enough  to  keep  concealed 
in  it  a  thoufand  dead  bodies;  but  though  even  I 
fhould  incur  danger  myfelf,  I  fhall  gladly  face  it 
in  hopes  of  faving  you.  Repair  with  your  fon  to 
my  eftate  in  the  country;  you  may  live  there  in 
peace,  unknown,  and  undifturbed  by  any  enquiries 
of  juftice." 

The 
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The  merchant,  after  having  thanked  his  friend 
for  his  generous  offers,  faid,  "  All  that  I  have  told 
you  is  but  a  fable,  invented  to  teach  my  fon  to 
difcern  between  falfe  and  true  friends. 


ANECDOTE 

OF  A   KING  OF  PORTUGAL. 

ALONZO  the  Fourth,  furnamed  the  Brave, 
afcended  the  throne  of  Portugal  in  the  vi- 
gour of  his  age.     The  pleafures  of  the  chace  en- 
groffed  all  his  attention.       His   confidants   and 
favourites  encouraged  and  allured  him  to  it.     His 
time  was  fpent  in  the  forefts  of  Cintra,  while  the 
affairs  of  government  were  negle&ed,  or  executed 
by  thofe  whofe  intereft  it  was  to  keep  their  Sove- 
reign in  ignorance.     His  prefence  at  laft  being 
neceffary  at  Lifbon,  he  entered  the  council  with 
all  the  brifk  impetuofity  of  a  young  fportfman, 
and  with  great  familiarity  and  gaiety  entertained 
his  Nobles  with  the  hiftory  of  a  whole  month  fpent 
in  hunting,  in  mooting,  and  fifhing.     When  he 
had  finifhed  his  narrative,  a  nobleman  of  the  firft 
rank  rofe  up. — "  Courts  and   camps,"   faid  he, 
"  were  allotted  for  Kings,  not  woods  and  defarts. 
Even  the  affairs  of  private  men  fuffer,  when  re- 
creation 
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creation  is  preferred  to  bufinefs.  But  when  the 
whims  of  plcafure  engrofs  the  thoughts  of  a  King, 
a  whole  nation  is  configned  to  ruin.  We  came 
here  for  other  purpofes  than  to  hear  the  exploits 
of  the  chace  ;  which  are  only  intelligible  to  grooms 
and  falconers.  If  your  Majefty  will  attend  to  the 
wants  and  remove  the  grievances  of  your  people, 
you  will  find  them  obedient  fubje&s;  if  not"— 
The  King,  darting  with  rage,  interrupted  him: 
'  If  not  what?'  "  If  not,"  refumed  the  nobleman, 
in  a  firm  tone,  "  they  will  look  for  another  and 
a  better  King." 


The  VOYAGE  of  LIFE. 

?'  T  IFE,"  fays  Seneca,  "  is  a  voyage,  in  the  pro- 
"  ■*— '  grefs  of  which  we  are  perpetually  changing 
"  our  fcenes:  we  firlt  leave  childhood  behind  us, 
f"  then  youth,  then  the  years  of  ripened  manhood, 
"  then  the  better  and  more  pleafing  part  of  old 
ff  age." — The  perufal  of  this  pafiage  having  in- 
cited in  me  a  train  of  reflections  on  the  ftate  of 
man,  the  inceflant  fluctuation  of  his  wifhes,  the 
gradual  change  of  his  difpofition  to  all  external 
objects,  and  the  thoughtleffnefs  with  which  he  floats 
along  the  ftream  of  time,  I  funk  into  a  (lumber 
amidft  my  meditations,  and  on  a  fudden  found 

mv 
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my  ears  filled  with  the  tumult  of  labour,  the  fhouts 
of  alacrity,  the  fhrieks  of  alarm,  the  whittle  of 
winds,  and  the  dafh  of  waters. 

My  aflonifhment  for  a  time  reprefTed  my  curi- 
ofity ;  but  foon  recovering  myfelf  fo  far  as  to  en- 
quire whither  we  were  going,  and  what  was  the 
caufe  of  fuch  clamour  and  confufion,  I  was  told 
they  were  launching  out  into  the  ocean  of  life;  that 
we  had  already  pafTed  the  ftreights  of  infancy,  in 
which  multitudes  had  perifhed,  fome  by  the  weak- 
nefs  and  fragility  of  their  veflels,  and  more  by  the 
folly,  perverfenefs,  or  negligence  of  thofe  who  un- 
dertook to  fteer  them ;  and  that  we  were  now  on 
the  main  fea,  abandoned  to  trie  winds  and  bil- 
lows, without  any  other  means  of  fecurity  than 
the  care  of  the  pilot,  whom  it  was  always  in  our 
power  to  choofe  among  great  numbers  that  offered 
their  direction  and  afliftance. 

I  then  lopked  round  with  anxious  eagernefs; 
and  firft  turning  my  eyes  behind  me,  faw  a  ftream 
flowing  through  the  flowery  iflands,  which  every 
one  that  failed  along  feemed  to  behold  with  plea- 
fure;  but  no.fooner  touched,  than  the  current, 
which,  though  not  noify  or  turbulent,  was  yet  ir- 
refiflible,  bore  him  away.     Beyond  thefe  iflands 
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all  was  darknefs,  nor  could  any  of  the  paflengers 
defcribe  the  fhore  at  which  he  firit  embarked. 

Before  me,  and  on  each  other  fide,  was  an  ex- 
panfe  of  waters  violently  agitated,  and  covered 
with  fo  thick  a  mift,  that  the  mod  perfpicuous  eye 
could  fee  but  a  little  way.  It  appeared  to  be  full 
of  rocks  and  whirlpools,  for  many  funk  unexpect- 
edly while  they  were  courting  the  gale  with  full 
fails,  and  infulting  thofe  whom  they  had  left  be- 
hind. So  numerous,  indeed,  were  the  dangers, 
and  fo  thick  the  darknefs,  that  no  caution  could 
confer  fecurity.  Yet  there  were  many,  who,  by 
falfe  intelligence,  betrayed  their  followers  into 
whirlpools,  or  by  violence  pufhed  thofe  whom 
they  found  in  their  way  againft  the  rocks. 

The  current  was  invariable  and  infurmount- 
able,  but  though  it  was  impoffible  to  fail  againft 
it,  or  to  return  to  the  place  that  was  once  pafled, 
yet  it  was  not  fo  violent  as  to  allow  no  opportuni- 
ties for  dexterity  or  courage,  fince,  though  none 
could  retreat  back  from  danger,  yet  they  might 
often  avoid  it  by  oblique  direction. 

It  was,  however,  not  very  common  to  fleer 
with  much  care  or  prudence;  for  by  fome  univer- 
fal  infatuation,  every  man  appeared  to  think  him- 
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felf  fafe,  though  he  faw  his  conforts  every  moment 
finking  round  him;  and  no  fooner  had  the  waves 
clofed  over  them,  than  their  fate  and  their  mif- 
condu£t  were  forgotten  ;  the  voyage  was  purfued 
with  the  fame  jocund  confidence;  every  man  con- 
gratulated himfelf  upon  the  foundnefs  of  his  veffel, 
and  believed  himfelf  able  to  Item  the  whirlpool  in 
which  his  friend  was  fwallowed,  or  glide  over  the 
rocks  on  which  he  was  dafhed:  nor  was  it  often 
obferved  that  the  fight  of  a  wreck  made  any  man 
change  his  courfe ;  if  he  turned  afide  for  a  mo- 
ment, he  foon  forgot  the  rudder,  and  left  himfelf 
again  to  the  difpofal  of  chance. 

.  This  negligence  did  not  proceed  from  indiffer- 
ence, or  from  wearinefs  of  their  prefent  condition ; 
for  not  one  of  thofe  who  thus  rufhed  upon  deftruc- 
tion,  failed,  when  he  was  finking,  to  call  loudly 
upon  his  affociates  for  that  help  which  could  not 
now  be  given  him ;  and  many  fpent  their  laft  mo- 
ments in  cautioning  others  againfl:  the  folly  by 
which  they  were  intercepted  in  the  midft  of  their 
courfe.  Their  benevolence  was  fometimes 
praifed,  but  their  admonitions  were  unregarded. 

The  veffels  in  which  we  had  embarked  being 

confeffedly  unequal  to  the  turbulence  of  the  ftream 

of  life,  were  vifibly  impaired  in  the  courfe  of  the 
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voyage;  fo  that  every  paflenger  was  certain,  that 
how  long  foever  he  might,  by  favourable  accidents, 
or  by  inceflant  vigilance,  be  preferved,  he  muft 
fink  at  laft. 

This  neceflitv  of  periftiing  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  fadden  the  gay,  and  intimidate  the 
daring,  at  leaft  to  keep  the  melancholy  and  timo- 
rous in  perpetual  torments,  and  hinder  them  from 
any  enjoyment  of  the  varieties  and  gratifications 
which  nature  offered  them  as  the  folace  of  their 
labours;  yet  in  effect  none  feemed  lefs  to  expect 
deftruBion  than  thofcto  whom  it  was  moft  dread- 
ful ;  they  all  had  the  art  of  concealing  their  dan- 
ger from  themfelves;  and  thofe  who  knew  their 
inability  to  bear  the  fight  of  the  terrors  that  em- 
barrafled  their  way,  took  care  never  to  look  for- 
ward, but  found  fome  amufement  for  the  prefent 
moment,  and  generally  entertained  themfelves  by 
playing  with  Hope,  who  was  the  conftant  affociate 
on  the  voyage  of  life. 

Yet  all  that  Hope  ventured  to  promife,  even  to 
thofe  whom  fhe  favoured  moft,  was,  not  that  they 
fhould  efcape,  but  that  they  fhould  fink  laft;  and 
with  this  promife  every  one  was  fatisfied,  though 
he  laughed  at  the  reft  for  feeming  to  believe  it. 
Hope,  indeed,  apparently  mocked  the  credulity 
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of  her  companions;  for  in  proportion  as  their  vef- 
fels  grew  leaky,  fhe  redoubled  her  affurances  of 
fafety;  and  none  were  more  bufy  in  making  pro- 
vifions  for  a  long  voyage,  than  they  whom  all  but 
themfelves  faw  likely  to  perifh  foon  by  irreparable 
decay. 

In  the  midft  of  the  current  of  life  was  the 
Gulph  of  Intemperance,  a  dreadful  whirlpool,  in- 
terfperfed  with  rocks,. of  which  the  pointed  crags 
were  concealed  under  water,  and  the  tops  covered 
with  herbage  on  which  Eafe  fpread  couches  of  re- 
pofe.  and  with  fhades  where  Pleafure  warbled  the 
fong  of  invitation.  Within  fight  of  thefe  rocks 
all  who  failed  on  the  ocean  of  life  muft  neceffarily 
pafs.  Reafon,  indeed,  was  always  at  hand  to  (leer 
the  paffengers  t'  rough  a  narrow  outlet  by  which 
they  might  efcape;  but  very  few  could,  by  her 
intreaties  or  remonftrances,  be  induced  to  put  the 
rudder  into  her  hand.'  wit-hout  ftipulating  that  fhe 
fhould  approach  fo  near  unto  the  rocks  of  Pleafure, 
that  they  might  folace  themfelves  with  a  fhort  en- 
joyment of  that  delicious  region,  after  which  they 
always  determined  to  purfue  their  courfe  without 
any  other  deviation. 

Reafon  was  too  often  prevailed  upon  fo  far  by 
thefe  promifesj  as  to  venture  her  charge  within  the 
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eddy  of  the  Gulph  of  Intemperance,  where,  in- 
deed, the  circumlocution  was  weak,  but  yet  inter- 
rupted the  courfe  of  the  veffel,  and  drew  it  by 
infenfible  rotations  towards  the  centre.  She  then 
repented  her  temerity,  and  with  all  her  force  en- 
deavoured to  retreat,  but  the  draught  of  the  gulph 
was  generally  too  ftrongto  be  overcome;  and  the 
pafTenger,  having  danced  in  circles  with  a  pleafing 
and  giddy  velocity,  was  at  lalt  overwhelmed  and 
loft.  Thofe  few  whom  Reafon  was  able  to  extri- 
cate, generally  fufFered  fo  many  fhocks  upon  the 
points  which  fhot  out  from  the  rocks  of  Pleafure, 
that  they  were  unable  to  continue  their  courfe  with 
the  fame  ftrength  and  facility  as  before,  but  floated 
along  timoroufly  and  feebly,  endangered  by  every 
breeze,  and  mattered  by  every  ruffle  of  the  water, 
till  they  funk  by  flow  degrees,  after  long  druggies 
and  innumerable  expedients,  always  repining  at 
their  own  folly,  and  warning  others  againft  the 
firft  approach  of  the  Gulph  of  Intemperance. 

■*  There  were  artifts  who  profefled  to  repair  the 
breaches  and  Hop  the  leaks  of  the  vcfTels  which 
had  been  mattered  on  the  rocks  of  Pleafure. — 
Many  appeared  to  have  great  confidence  in  their 
{kill,  and  fomc.  indeed,  were  preferved  by  it  from 
finking,  who  had  received  only  a  fingle  blow;  but 
I  remarked  that  few  veffels  lafled  long  which  .had 
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been  much  repaired,  nor  was  it  found  that  the 
artifts  themfelves  continued  afloat  longer  than 
thofe  who  had  leaft  of  their  afliftance. " 

The  only  advantage  which,  in  the  voyage  of 
life,  the  cautious  had  above  the  negligent,  was, 
that  they  funk  later,  and  more  fuddenly;  for  they 
patTed  forward  till  they  had  fometimes  feen  all 
thofe  in  whofe  company  they  had  iffued  from  the 
flreights  of  infancy,  perifh  in  the  way,  and  at  lait 
were  overfet  by  a  crofs  breeze,  without  the  toil  of 
refinance,  or  the  anguifh  of  expectation.  But 
fuch  as  had  often  fallen  againft  the  rocks  of  Plea- 
fure,  commonly  fubfided  by  fenfible  degrees,  con- 
tended long  with  the  incroaching  waters,  and  har- 
raffed  themfelves  by  labours  that  fcarce  Hope 
herfelf  could  flatter  with  fuccefs. 

As  I  was  looking  upon  the  various  fate  of  the 
multitude  about  me,  I  was  fuddenly  alarmed  with 
an  admonition  from  fome  unknown  Power,  "  Gaze 
not  idly  upon  others,  when  thou  thyfelf  art  fink- 
ing. Whence  is  this  thoughtlefs  tranquillity, 
when  thou  and  they  are  equally  endangered?" 
I  looked,  and  feeing  the  Gulph  of  Intemperance 
before  me,  flatted  and  awaked. 

ANEC- 
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ANECDOTE  of  CHARLES  II. 

APcrfon  of  very  mean  abilities  and  appear- 
ance, having  an  ambition  to  be  knighted, 
his  money  prevailed  upon  fome  of  the  courtiers 
to  folicit  that  favour  for  him  from  the  King.— 
Charles,  who  could  fcarce  ever  refufe  a  man  he 
liked  any  thing,  particularly  if  it  was  mentioned 
over  a  bottle,  promifed  it;  and  next  day,  when  he 
came  to  go  through  the  ceremony,  his  confciouf- 
nefs  of  not  deferving  fuch  an  honour  made  him 
kneel  at  too  great  a  diltance;  upon  which  the  King, 
feeing  his  embarraffment,  good-humouredly  cried 
out,  "  Come,  come,  Sir,  be  recolletted;  'tis  I, 
not  you,  have  the  greateft  reafon  to  be  afhamed 
in  this  bufinefs." 


VERSES  on  Mrs.  SIDDONS. 

SIDDONS!  bright  fubjeft  for  a  poet's  page! 
Born  to  augment  the  glory  of  the  ftage ! 
Our  foul  of  tragedy  reflor'd  I  fee; 
A  Garrick's  genius  is  renew'd  in  thee. 
To  give  our  nature  all  its  glorious  courfe; 
With  moral  beauty,  with  refiltlefs  force, 
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To  call  forth  all  the  paflions  of  the  mind, 
The  good,  the  brave,  the  vengeful,  the  refin'd, 
The  figh,  the  thrill,  the  ftart,  the  angel's  tear; 
Thy  IJabella  is  our  Garrick's  Lear. 

'Tis  not  the  beauties  of  thy  form  alone, 
Thy  graceful  motion,  thy  impaffion'd  tone; 
Thy  charming  attitudes,  thy  magic  paufe 
That  fpeaks  the  eloquence  of  Nature's  laws; 
Not  thefe  have  giv'n  thee  high  theatric  fame, 
Nor  fir'd  the  mufe  to  celebrate  thy  name. 

When  Thomfon's  epithets,  to  nature  true, 
Recal  her  brighteft  glories  to  my  view; 
Whene'er  his  mind-illumin'd  afpecl  brings 
The  look  that  fpeaks  unutterable  things ; 
In  fancy,  then,  thy  image  I  {hall  fee; 
Then,  heavenly  artift,  I  fhall  think  on  thee! 
Whatever  paflion  animates  thine  eye; 
Thence,  whether  pity  fteals,  or  terrors  fly; 
Or  heav'n  commands,  to  fix  averfe  benign, 
With  pow'r  miraculous  thy  face  to  mine; 
Whatever  feeling  'tis  thy  aim  to  move, 
Fear,  veng'ance,  hate,  benevolence,  or  love; 
Still  do  thy  looks  ufurp  divine  controul, 
And  on  their  obje&s  rivet  all  the  foul: 
Thy  light'ning  faroutftrips  the  poet's  race; 
E'en  Otway's  numbers  yield  to  Siddons'  face. 
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Long  after  thou  haftclos'd  the  glowing  fcene; 
Withdrawn  thy  killing,  or  tranfporting  mien; 
Humanely  haft  remov'd  from  mortal  fight, 
Thofe  eyes  that  med  infufFerable  light ; 
EfFefts  continue,  rarely  feen  before;  "^ 

The  tumult  of  the  paflions  is  not  o'er;  !» 

Imagin'd  miferies  we  ftill  deplore :  J 

E'en  yet  diftrefs  on  meditation  grows, 
E'en  yet  I  feel  all  Ifabclla's  woes; 
The  dreadful  thoughts,  rais'd  by  the  magic  ring, 
With  all  her  agonies  my  bofom  fting; 
I  feel,  where  Byron  afcertains  his  life 
All  the  fevere  amazement  of  the  wife: 
When  (he,  by  force,  from  his  remains  is  borne, 
Myfelf,  by  ruffians,  from  myfelf  am  torn: 
Where  the  keen  dagger  gives  her  foul  relief,    ■ 
Frees  her  from  frenzy,   and  o'erwhelming  grief; 
At  vain  companion,  with  her  lateft  breath, 
I  laugh,  and  triumph  in  fictitious  death. 


I 


ON     THE    NECESSITY 
OF 

SELF-ACQUAINTANCE. 

T  is  a  point  agreed  upon  by  the  wife,   the  vir- 
tuous,  and  the  religious,  that   felf-acquaint- 
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ance  is  of  confiderable  weight  and  confequence  to 
every  one  of  us. 

Surely  then  it  muft  be  worth  our  while  to  exa- 
mine into  the  caufes  of  our  difguft  to  this  impor- 
tant branch  of  knowledge. 

Among  other  caufes  of  that  ufnal  indifference 
which  mankind  in  general  difcover  to  a  thorough 
acquaintance  and  knowledge  of  themfelves,  may 
be  mentioned  an  immoderate  third  after  pleafure. 

This  truth  will  appear  very  evident,  if  we  con- 
fider,  in  the  firft  place,  that  pleafure  is  always 
fure  to  engrofs  the  heart  of  that  man  who  addicls 
himfelf  to  it;  and,  in  the  fecond  place,  that  it 
enervates  and  difqualifies  the  mind  for  all  labo- 
rious purfuits.  The  love  of  pleafure  is  that  com- 
manding paffion  which  ufurps  defpotic  power,  and 
fuffers  no  power  to  approach  its  throne,  cr  difpute 
with  it  the  empire  of  the  human  bread.  And 
whoever  yields  himfelf  up  to  pleafure  forfeits  his 
liberty,  and  will  find  it  a  moll  difficult  talk  to  break 
loofe  from  his  bonds.  Miferable,  then,  are  thofe 
captives,  to  whom  enlargement  and  freedom  are 
almofl;  impoffible  acquifitions!  How  cautious 
ought  we  to  be  of  all  fuch  furrendersof  ourfelves, 
as  preclude  us  the  power  of  afting  a  wifer  part  for 
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the  future!  How  careful  to  fhun  fuch  engage- 
ments as  are  incompatible  with  thought  and  re- 
flection, and  leave  no  room  for  the  refpe&ive 
offices  and  duties  of  life!  engagements  which  ren- 
der youth  inglorious,  and  old  age  contemptible. 

But  fuch  caution  appears  additionally  neceflary, 
when  we  confider  the  pernicious  influences  and 
effefts  of  pleafure  on  the  mind  of  man ;  that  it 
not  only  alienates  our  affections  from  God,  feduces 
us  from  our  duty,  and  arrogates  the  folepoffeffion 
of  our  hearts;  but  what  is  a  more  dangerous  evil 
Hill,  it  likewife  emafculates  the  human  mind, 
enervates  all  the  powers  of  the  foul,  and  difables 
us  from  the  purfuit  of  what  is  great  and  good. 

To  a  man  who  prizes  liberty  and  independence, 
captivity  is  one  of  the  greateft  calamities  which 
can  befal  him.  But  the  lofs  of  freedom,  accom- 
panied with  the  lofs  of  itrength — a  date  of  fervi- 
tude,  and  at  the  fame  time  an  impotence  of  rcafon 
to  extricate  him  out  of  his  flavery — are  furely  the 
foreft  misfortunes  that  can  happen  to  humanity; 
and  more  particularly  when  we  fubjoin,  that  plea- 
fure not  only  robs  us  of  our  Itrength,  but  intoxi- 
cates the  undcrftanding,  reconciles  to  us  our  fetters, 
and  renders  usaverfe  to  a  difcharge  from  our  bon- 
dage.    The  knowledge  of  ourfelves  is  a  laborious 
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ftudy,  and  requires  conftant  attention  and  inde- 
fatigable induftry.  No  wonder  then,  that  a  mind 
immerfed  in  pleafures  is  reluclant  to  this  arduous 
tafk;  fuch  averfion  is  the  natural  confequence  of 
voluptuoufnefs  and  effeminacy.  It  may,  with 
the  Itri&eft  propriety,  be  faid  of  pleafure,  "  that 
her  poifon  is  like  the  poifon  of  a  ferpent,  and  that 
the  votaries  of  pleafure  are  like  the  deaf  adder, 
that  ftoppeth  her  ear,  which  refufeth  to  hear  the 
voice  of  the  charmer,  charm  he  never  fo  wifely." 

What  has  been  faid  upon  the  fubjecl  of  Pleafure 
will  hold  good  with  refpeft  to  Wealth  and  Am- 
bition. The  leading  paffion,  whatever  it  be,  is 
always  imperious  and  clamorous  in  its  demands, 
and  never  can  brook  a  competitor.  Talk  to  him, 
that  is  greedy  of  gain,  or  to  the  ambitious  perfon, 
about  felf-acquaintance ;  urge  the  dignity  of  the 
fcience,  and  expatiate  upon  its  cxtenfive  advan- 
tages, and  you  fhall  be  fure  to  find  yourfelf  amoft 
unwelcome  preceptor.  Solicit  the  attentive  re- 
gards of  that  man,  whofe  heated  imagination  ex- 
hibits fplendours  and  titles  to  his  view;  attempt 
converfation  with  the  man  of  bufinefs,  who  rifes 
early,  and  fits  up  late,  and  eats  the  bread  of  care - 
fulnefs,  in  order  to  accumulate  riches;  and  what 
reception  will  you  meet  with  from  either  of  thefe 
characters?     Like  Felix,  although  converts  to  the 
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truth  of  your  doftrine,  they  will  difmifs  you  in 
hafte,  and  fay,  "  Go  thy  way  for  this  time,  when 
I  have  a  convenient  feafon  I  will  call  for  thee." 
And  indeed,  if  they  proceed  fo  far,  it  is  the  ut- 
moft  you  are  to  expect  from  them :  for,  as  the 
promife  is  conditional,  and  that  convenient  feafon 
will  never  arrive,  fo  the  performance  of  their 
promife  will  never  be  fulfilled. 

But  it  is  not  always  levity  or  lazinefs;  it  is  not 
only  the  love  of  pleafure,  honour,  or  riches,  which 
keeps  men  off  from  an  acquaintance  with  their 
own  hearts;  it  is  fometimes  a  ftrong  fufpicion  that 
their  breads  will  not  bear  an  infpeclion.  They 
have  reafon  to  fear  that  things  go  wrong  there,  and 
therefore  they  decline  all  inquiries;  as  they  who 
run  behind-hand  in  the  world  do  not  care  to  look 
into  their  books.  Sad  indeed  is  the  cafe  of  that 
man.,  whofe*  guilt  deters  him  from  all  refearches 
into  his  own  bofom;  but  neverthelefs,  he  will  do 
well  to  confider,  that,  however  painful  fuch  exa- 
minations may  be.  they  are  abfolutely  necefTary 
to  prevent  further  acceflions  of  guilt,  and  by  a 
fincere  repentance  to  cancel  his  former  fcore. 
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An  HYMN 

COMPOSED    FOR   THE    USE    OF 

SUNDAY  SCHOOLS. 

Tj^ATHER  of  Mercies!  God  of  Grace! 
-*•     Each  perfect  gift  is  thine; 
Through  yarious  channels  flow  the  ftreams, 
The  fource  is  ftill  divine. 

Thy  kindnejs  call'd  us  into  life; 

And  all  the  good  we  know, 
Each  prefent  comfort,  future  hope, 

Thy  liberal  hands  beftow. 

The  friends  whofe  charity  provides 

This  refuge  where  to  flee, 
From  want,  from  ignorance,  and  vice,' 

Were  raifed  up  by  thee. 

To  Thee  we  owe  the  full  fupply, 
Which  by  their  hands  is  given; 

To  make  us  ufeful  here  below, 
And  train  our  fouls  for  heaven. 

May  health  and  peace  attend  them  here, 

And  every  joy  above; 
While  we  improve  with  grateful  hearts, 

The  labour  of  their  love. 
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OF    THE 

BATTLE  of  MARATHON. 

THE  Hiltory  of  Perfia,  after  the  reign  of 
Cyrus,  who  died  in  the  year  before  Chrifl 
529,  offers  little,  confidcred  in  itfelf,  that  merits 
our  regard.  But  when  combined  with  that  of 
Greece,  it  becomes  particularly  intereiting. 

The  Monarchs,  who  fucceeded  Cyrus,  gave  an 
opportunity  to  the  Greeks  to  exercife  thofe  vir- 
tues, which  the  freedom  of  their  government  had 
created  and  confirmed.  Sparta  remained  under 
the  influence  of  Lycurgus's  inflitutions.  Athens 
had  juft  recovered  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Pifif- 
tratidae,  a  family  who  had  trampled  on  the  laws  of 
Solon,  and  ufurped  the  fupreme  power. 

Such  was  their  fituation,  when  the  Iuft  of  uni- 
verfal  empire,  which  feldom  fails  to  torment  the 
breads  of  tyrants,  led  Darius  to  fend  forth  his 
numerous  armies  into  Greece. 

But  the  Perfians  were  no  longer  thofe  invincible 
foldiers,  who,  under  Cyrus,  had  conquered  Afia. 
Their  minds  were  enervated  by  luxury  and  fer- 
vitude. 

Athens^ 
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Athens,  on  the  contrary,  teemed  with  great 
men,  whofe  minds  were  nobly  animated  by  the 
late  recovery  of  their  freedom.  Miltiades,  in  the 
plains  of  Marathon,  with  ten  thoufand  Athenians, 
overcame  the  Perfian  army  of  an  hundred  thou- 
fand foot  and  ten  thoufand  cavalry,  in  the  year 
before  Chrift  490. 

This  memorable  day  reflected  the  higheft  glory 
on  Miltiades.  To  prevent  his  little  army  from 
being  furrounded  by  the  enemy,  he  drew  it  up 
with  a  mountain  in  the  rear,  extended  his  front 
as  much  as  poffible,  placed  his  chief  ftrength  in  the 
wings,  and  caufed  a  great  number  of  trees  to  be 
cut  down,  to  keep  off  the  enemy's  cavalry  from 
charging  them  in  flank. 

The  Athenians  rufhed  forwards  on  the  Perfians 
like  fo  many  furious  lions.  This  is  remarked  to 
have  been  the  firit  time  that  they  advanced  to  the 
attack  running.  By  their  impetuofity,  they  opened 
a  lane  through  the  enemy,  and  fupported  with  the 
greateft  firmnefs  the  charge  of  the  Perfians. 

The  battle,  at  firft,  was  fought  by  both  parties 
with  great  valour  and  obftinacy.  But  the  wings 
of  the  Athenian  army,  where,  as  we  have  juft 
faid,  Miltiades  had  placed  his  chief  ftrength.  at- 
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tacking  the  main  body  of  the  enemy  in  flank, 
threw  them  into  irretrievable  confufion.  Six 
thoufand  Perfians  periihed  on  the  fpot,  and  amongft 
the  reft  the  traitor  Hippias,  the  principal  occafion 
of  the  war.  The  reft  of  the  Perfian  army  quickly 
fled,  and  abandoned  to  the  victors  their  camp  full 
of  riches. 

Thus  the  Athenians  obtained  a  victory,  more 
real  than  probable.  Animated  by  their  fuccefs 
they  purfued  the  Perfians  to  their  very  fhips,  of 
which  they  took  feven,  and  fet  fire  to  feveral  more. 

On  this  occafion,  one  Cynegirus,  an  Athenian, 
after  performing  prodigies  of  valour  in  the  field, 
endeavoured  to  prevent  a  particular  galley  from 
putting  to  fea,  and  for  that  purpofe  held  it  faft 
with  his  right  hand:  when  his  right  hand  was  cut 
off,  he  then  feized  the  galley  with  his  left,  which 
being  likewife  cut  off,  he  took  hold  of  it  with  his 
teeth,  and  kept  it  fo  till  he  died. 

Another  foldier,  all  covered  over  with  the  blood 
of  the  enemy,  ran  to  announce  the  victory  at 
Athens,  and  after  crying  out,  "  Rejoice,  we  are 
conquerors,"  fell  dead  in  the  prefence  of  his  fel- 
low-citizens. 

The 
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The  Greeks,  in  this  engagement,  loft  only  200 
men.  Ariftides  and  Themiftocles  diftinguifhed 
themfelves  very  highly  in  the  battle;  butMiltiades 
gained  the  chief  glory.  As  a  reward  for  his  ex- 
traordinary merits,  and  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  his  (kill  and  bravery,  they  caufed  a  pifture  to 
be  painted  by  Polygnotus,  one  of  the  moft  cele- 
brated artifts,  where  Miltiades  was  reprefented, 
at  the  head  of  the  ten  commanders,  exhorting  the 
foldiers,  and  fetting  them  an  example  of  their 
duty.  This  piclure  was  preferved  for  many  ages, 
with  other  paintings  of  the  beft  matters,  in  the 
portico,  where  Zeno  afterwards  inftituted  his 
fchool  of  philofophy. 


A 


ANECDOTE 

OF     AN 

ATTORNEY  and  his  CLIENT. 

Late  popular  character,  when  very  young, 
was  a  candidate  for  Berwick  upon  Tweed; 
and  being  returned,  preferred  a  petition  to  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  retaining  a  certain  eminent 
council,  with  a  fee  of  fifty  guineas.  Juft  before 
this  bufinefs  was. about  to  come  into  the  Houfe, 
the  barrifter,  who  had  in  the  interval  changed  his 
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political  fentiments,  fent  word  he  could  not  pof- 
fibly  plead.  On  this,  the  candidate  immediately 
waited  on  his  advocate,  mildly  expoftulated  and 
remonftrated,  but  all  in  vain,  he  would  not  by 
any  means  confent  either  to  plead  or  return  the 
money;  adding,  with  a  fneer  of  profeffional  in- 
ference, that l  the  law  was  open,  and  that  he  might 
have  recourfe,  if  he  conceived  himfelf  injured/ 
"  No,  no,  Sir,"  replied  the  fpirited  client,  "  I  was 
weak  enough  to  give  you  a  fee,  but  I  am  not  quite 
fool  enough  to  go  to  law  with  you;  as  I  perceive 
my  whole  fortune  may  be  wafted  in  retaining  fees 
alone,  before  I  find  one  honeft  barrifter  to  plead 
for  me.  I  have  therefore  brought  my  advocate 
in  my  pocket!"  Then  taking  out  a  brace  of  pif- 
tols,  he  offered  one  to  the  aftonifhed  counfellor; 
and  protefted  that  before  he  quitted  the  room  he 
would  either  have  his  money  orfatisfa£tion.  The 
money  was  accordingly  returned;  but  lofing  fo 
able  an  advocate,  the  juftice  of  his  caufe  prevented 
not  the  failure  of  his  application. 


REFLECTIONS  on  DEATH. 

r\EATH  is  the  molt  awful  and  interefting  fub- 
•*~*  je£l  on  which  the  thoughts  of  man  can  be 
employed;  and  I  have  always  confidered  it  as  one 
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of  the  wonderful  circumftances  in  human  nature, 
that,  notvvithftanding  the  abfolute  certainty  with 
which  every  man  knows  that  he  is  to  die,  fo  great 
a  proportion  of  life  is  pafled  without  thinking  of 
it  at  all.  It  is  true,  the  precife  time  and  manner 
of  it  are  concealed  from  men  in  general,  capital 
convicts  only  having  that  knowledge  imparted  to 
them :  and  this  obfcurity,  at  the  utmoft  verge  of 
our  profpecl,  inftead  of  fhocking  the  mind  as  a 
determinate  object  of  terror  does,  feems  to  yield 
and  recede  from  its  approach,  and  gives  room  for 
fancy  to  form  a  {lender  fpecious  hope,  which  floats 
in  the  void,  unlefs  crufhed  by  a  clofe  examination. 
But  it  is  furely  ftrange,  that  beings  of  ftrong  intel- 
ligence and  vigorous  views  of  futurity,  fhould  be 
kept, quiet,  and  prevented  from  ftarting,  by  fo 
thin  a  veil. 

In  this,  as  in  a  thoufand  other  inftances,  we  can- 
not but  difcern,  with  the  fulleft  convidion,  the 
wife  and  kind  operations  of  Providence;  which 
having  found  it  neceffary  that  wefhould  continue 
for  a  time  in  this  Hate  of  exiftence,  inourprogrefs 
to  abetter,  difpofes  our  minds  to  receive  fuch  a 
degree  of  apprehenfion  of  death,  as  to  make  every 
one,  not  void  of  reflection,  refolve  at  lead  to 
exert  his  endeavours  in  preparing  for  his  great 
change;  while  at  the  fame  time,  prefent  concerns, 
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by  their  immediate  influence,  preferve  his  lively 
and  moft  frequent  attention. 

The  greatelt  object,  if  viewed  at  a  prodigious 
diftance,  will  not  affect  our  perceptions  fo  ftrongly 
as  a  much  frnaller  one  that  is  near  to  us.  Thus 
it  is  as  10  Death,  and  the  comparatively  little  ob- 
jects which  occur  in  the  courfe  of  our  lives.  We 
are  fo  framed,  that  what  is  prefent  mull  ever  pafs 
upon  us  fo  ftrongly  as  to  render  us  little  concerned 
about  the  future,  unlefs  we  are  able  to  counteract 
the  natural  workings  of  our  minds  by  ftudied  in- 
tellectual exertions  and  contrary  habits.  This  is 
not  to  be  done  in  any  degree,  without  more  than 
ordinary  fpiritual  acquirements;  and  fuch  are  the 
unceafing  effects  of  mere  fenfation,  and  its  con- 
fequences,  that  I  queftion  if  even  the  Monks  of 
La  Trappe,  whofe  whole  time  was  fpcnt  in  the 
clofelt  ftclufion  and  filence,  and  exercifes  of  folemn 
meditation  and  piety,  were  able  in  reality  to  fix 
their  thoughts  upon  Death  during  any  confider- 
able  part  of  each  day.  TheiF  form  of  falutation 
to  each  other  being  the  only  words  which  they 
were  permitted  to  fpeak,  viz.  memento  mori,  re- 
member to  die,  is  a  proof  that  they  require  to  have 
their  recollection  occafionally  awakened ;  as  Philip 
of  Macedon  had  one,  who  every  morning,  in  the 
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midft  of  his  magnificence  and  power,  whifpered 
him,  Remember,  Sir,  you  are  a  man. 

It  has  been  argued  by  fome  ingenious  and  fan- 
ciful men,  whofe  abilities  were  not  great  enough 
to  make  them  diftinguifhed  upon  plain  and  com- 
mon ground,  and  who  therefore  placed  themfelves 
on  the  fummits  of  Angularity : — it  has  been  argued 
by  fuch,  that  the  fear  of  Death  is  not  natural  to 
mankind  ;  that  the  Savage,  who  is  to  be  admired 
and  envied  as  the  man  of  nature,  lives  in  health, 
and  dies  in  tranquillity;  and  that  all  the  dreary 
notions  of  mortality  have  been  produced  by 
Priefts,  to  fubjecl  the  minds  of  their  fellow-crea- 
tures to  their  influence. 

That  the  fear  of  Death  will  be  lefs  terrible,  in 
proportion  as  a  being  thinks  lefs,  I  fhall  not  deny. 
But  I  fuppofe  few  of  my  readers  would  incline  to 
be  degraded  to  the  ftate  of  the  lamb,  whofe  m- 
confiderate  fearleflhefs  is  fo  well  defcribed  by 
Pope: 

"  Pleas'd  to  the  laft,  he  crops  the  flowery  food, 
*•'  And  licks  the  hand  juft  rais'd  to  fried  its  blood." 

Neither,  I  hope,  would  many  be  content  to  ob- 
tain an  exemption  from  their  awful  anxiety,  at 
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the  price  of  being  turned  into  Savages.  Thaft 
Savages  have  not  the  fear  of  Death,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve: but  if  it  is  fo,  the  reafon  can  only  be,  that 
their  whole  attention  is  occupied  in  procuring 
themfelves  food,  and  watching  for  fafety;  fo  that 
their  views  extend  not  to  futurity,  more  than  thofe 
of  the  wild  beaft  of  the  defart.  For  it  is  matter 
of  demonftration,  that  if  the  thoughts  of  Death 
come  into  the  mind  of  man  at  all,  they  mull  ftrike 
him  with  at  leaft  a  very  ferious  concern. 

Shakefpeare  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Julius 
Caefar  this  fpeech : 

"  Cowards  die  many  times  before  their  deaths: 

The  valiant  never  tafte  of  Death  but  once. 

Of  all  the  wonders  that  I  yet  have  heard, 

It  feems  to  me  mod  ftrange  that  men  mould  fear; 

Seeing  that  Death,  a  necefiary  end, 

Will  come  when  it  will  come." 

Of  this  paflage,  the  two  firft  lines  are  exceed- 
ingly animated;  but  the  reft  of  it  is,  in  my  opi- 
nion, an  irrational  rhapfody.  For,  furely,  it  is 
not  the  moft  ftrange  of  all  wonders,  that  one 
mould  fear  Death,  fince  it  cannot  be  difputed 
that  Death  involves  in  it  every  object  of  regret, 
and  every  poflibility  of  evil. 

If 
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If  Death  is  to  be  confidered  as  the  extinction 
of  our  being,  I  need  only  appeal  to  the  genuine 
feelings  of  every  one  of  my  readers  for  the  juftice 
of  the  reflections  in  Addifon's  celebrated  foli- 
loquy  of  Cato,  though  lately  cavilled  at  by  a 
French  Philofopher  and  Critic. 

The  thought  of  being  at  once  and  for  ever  de- 
prived of  every  thing  that  is  agreeable  and  dear 
to  us,  mud  doubtlefs  be  very  diftreffmg.  If  to 
part  with  one  affectionate  friend,  to  lofe  one  va- 
luable piece  of  property,  gives  us  pain,  what  mud 
be  the  affliction,  which  the  thought  of  parting  with 
all  our  friends,  and  lofing  all  our  property,  mud 
occafion  ? 

It  is  in  vain  for  the  Sophift  to  argue,  that  upon 
the  fuppofition  of  our  being  annihilated,  we  {hall 
have  no  affliction;  as  we  can  have  no  confciouf- 
nefs:  for  all  but  very  dull  men  will  confefs,  that 
though  we  may  be  infenfible  of  the  reality  when 
it  takes  place,  the  thought  of  it  is  di final.  But  no- 
body can  be  certain  of  annihilation;  and  the 
thought  of  entering  upon  a  fcene  of  being,  alto- 
gether unknown,  which  may  be  unhappy  in  an 
extreme  degree,  is,  without  queftion,  very  alarm- 
ing. If  a  man  were  to  be  put  on  board  a  fhip 
which  had  landed  in  Britain  from  a  remote  region, 
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with  which,  and  its  inhabitants,  we  are  utterly 
unacquainted,  and  mould  know  that  he  is  never 
to  return  home  again,  but  to  pafs  the  reft  of  his 
days  in  that  region,  he  would,  I  believe,  be 
reckoned  very  itupid  if  he  mould  be  uncon- 
♦  cerned.  Yet  Death  prefents  to  the  imagination 
fuppofitions  ftill  more  terrifying. 

In  the  Play  of  Meafurefor  Meafure,  Shakefpeare 
gives  us  moil  natural,  as  well  as  highly  poetical 
fentiments  of  Death,  in  the  character  of  Claudio; 
who,  after  his  filter  has  talked  with  unthinking 
levity,  thus/ 

"  Oh!  were  it  but  my  life, 

I'd  throw  it  down  for  your  deliverance 

As  frankly  as  a  pin." 

*  Serioufly  expreffes  himfelf  in  a  fhort  fentence, 
"  Death's  a  fearful  thing." 

And  a  little  after, 

"  Aye,  but  to  die,  and  go  we  know  not  where, 

To  lie  in  cold  obitru&ion,  and  to  rot; 

This  fenfible  warm  motion  to  become 

A  kneaded  clod;  and  the  delighted  fpirit   - 

To  bathe  in  fiery  floods,  or  to  refide 

In  thrilling  regions  of  thick-ribbed  ice; 
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To  be  imprifon'd  in  the  viewlefs  winds, 

And  blown  with  reftlefs  violence  round  about 

The,  pendant  world;  or  to  be  worfe  than  worft 

Of  thofe,  that  lawlefsand  uncertain  thoughts 

Imagine  howling;  'tis  too  horrible! 

The  wearieft  and  mod  loathed  worldly  life 

That  age,  ache,  penury,  imprifonment, 

Can  lay  on  nature,  is  a  paradife 

To  what  we  fear  of  Death." 

Thus  an  Infidel,  who  has  a  lively  imagination, 
may,  upon  his  own  principles,  be  frightened  when 
he  thinks  of  Death.  For  infidelity,  as  to  a  future 
ftate,  carf  carry  a  man  no  farther  than  fcepticifm; 
and  it  is  fufficient  to  excite  fear  in  a  ftrong  degree, 
that  fuch  horrible  fituations  as  Shakefpeare  fan- 
cies, in  the  verfes  which  I  have  juft  quoted,  are 
even  poflible. 

Neither,  in  my  apprehenfion,  can  any  man, 
whofe  mind  is  not  naturally  dull,  or  grown  cal- 
lousby  age,  be  without  uneafinefs  when  he  looks 
forward  to  the  a6l  of  diffolution  itfelf.  A  hypo- 
chondriac fancies  himfelf  at  different  times  fuffer- 
ing  Death  in  all  the  various  ways  in  which  it  has 
been  obferved;  and  thus  he  dies  many  times  be- 
fore his  death.  I  myfelf  have  been  frequently 
"terrified,  and  difmally  afflicted  in  this  way,  nor 
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can  I  yet  fecure  my  mind  againft  it  at  gloomy 
feafons  of  dcjcQion. 

When  one  has  found  relief  by  any  remedy, 
however  accidental,  it  is  humane  to  mention  it  to 
others.  I  am  therefore  to  inform  my  hypochon- 
driac brethren,  who  may  have  the  fame  horrible 
imaginations  of  Death  which  I  have  had,  that  I 
have  found  fenfible  confolations  from  a  very  pretty 
paffage,  which  I  chanced  to  read  feveral  years 
ago,  which  is  thus: 

"  It  is  certain,  indeed,  that  the  fear  of  Death 
is  one  of  the  ftrongeft  paffions  implanted  in  human 
nature,  and  wifely  ordained  by  Providence  as  a 
fort  of  guard  to  retain  mankind  within  their  ap- 
pointed ftation.  Yet,  poflibly,  there  are  not  thofe 
agonies  in  dying  which  are  ufually  fuppofed :  many 
things  appear  more  formidable  in  imagination, 
than  they  are  in  reality.  When  we  are  in  perfect 
health  and  vivacity,  we  have  a  horrible  idea  of 
ficknefs  and  confinement.  But  when  we  are 
a&ually  lick  or  confined,  we  are  more  infenfible 
to  the  pleafures  and  gaieties  of  the  world,  and  re- 
conciled to  the  alteration.  As  our  diftempcr  in- 
creafei,  wc  begin  to  be  difgufted  with  life,  and 
wifh  to  be  rcleafed.  The  afpeel:  of  Death  becomes 
more  familiar  as  it  approaches;     As  nature  finks 
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into  diffolution,  we  gradually  Iofe  the  power  of 
fenfation.  The  interval  of  departure  is  fhort  and 
traniient;  the  change  imperceptible.  No  reflec- 
tion, and  therefore  no  pain,  fucceeds.  The  foul 
forgets  her  anxiety,  and  links  into  repofe;  and  if 
there  is  a  pain,  there  is,  upon  Chriltian  principles, 
a  blifs  in  dying. 

"  We  may  perhaps  reconcile  ourfelves,  in  fome 
meafure,  to  the  thoughts  of  our  deceafe,  by  ob- 
serving how  deep  pervades  the  human  frame,  and 
fufpends  its  operations.  With  what  eafe  do  we 
pafs  from  waking  to  fleeping!  With  how  little 
concern  do  we  part  with  the  knowledge  of  light, 
and  of  ourfelves!  And  if  this  temporary  infenfi- 
bility,  this  image  of  Death,  fleals  upon  us  imper- 
ceptibly; if  we  feel  an  inexpreflible  fweetnefs  in 
that  fituation,  why  may  we  not  imagine  that  the 
fenfes  glide  away  in  the  fame  foft  and  eafy  man- 
ner, when  nature  finks  into  the  profoundefl; 
repofe?" 

There  are  few  more  beautiful  pieces  of  writing 
than  this,  which  was  extracted  from  the  Critical 
Review,  in  giving  an  account  of  Dr.  Stennett's 
Difcourfes  on  Perfonal  Religion. — A  ftriking  and 
expreflive  defcription  of  the  horrors  of  dy.ng  is 
quoted  from  that  book;  upon  which  the  K  r;\ 
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has  made  the  aforefaid  reflection.  Indeed,  I  have 
often  wondered  at  the  excellence  of  writing  which 
I  have  found  in  the  Reviews,  when  I  confidered 
that  the  authors  were  anonymous,  and  could  not 
be  flimulated  by  the  hopes  of  praife. 

Notwithstanding  my  perfuafion  that  the  fear  of 
Death  is  rational,  and  will  ever  be  found  in  a 
thinking  being,  J  am  very  willing  to  allow  all 
proper  refpeci  to  that  firmnefs  and  fortitude  of 
which  fome  are  pofiefled;  who,  whilit  they  are 
fenfible  of  the  awful  importance  of  launching  from 
one  ftate  of  being  into  another,  fupport  the 
thoughts  of  it  with  a  calmnefs  and  humble  hope 
becoming  at  once  the  dignity  of  human  nature, 
and  the  humble  confidence  of  piety. 


On  GAMING. 

AS  Gaming  is  frequently  the  fource  of  that 
fearful  murderous  hatred  which  has  lately 
been  a  terror  to  the  nation,  I  think,  it  would  be 
doing  an  acceptable  public  frrvice  to  fhew  in  what 
deteftation  it  is  held  by  the  whole  community 
aflembled  in  Parliament;  and  this  cannot  be  bet- 
ter done  than  by  a  tranfeription  from  the  learned 
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Blackftone,  in  which  he  exhibits  a  beautiful  dif- 
play  and  liberality  of  fentiments. 

After  having  fet  forth  what  provifion  the  wifdom 
of  legiflature  has  made  againft  luxury,  that  bale- 
ful plague  and  ruinous  peft  of  fociety;  and  men- 
tioned that  by  10  Edw.  III.  flat.  3,  no  man  (hall 
be  ferved  at  dinner  or  fupper  with  more  than  two 
courfes,  except  upon  fome  great  holidays,  there 
fpecified,  in  which  he  may  be  ferved  with  three. 
He  introduces  Gaming  as  the  natural  offspring  of 
luxury,  and  fays,  "  Next  to  that  of  luxury,  na- 
turally follows  the  offence  of  Gaming,  which  is 
generally  introduced  to  fupply  or  retrieve  the  ex- 
pences  occafioned  by  the  former;  it  being  a  kind 
of  tacit  confeflion  that  the  company  engaged 
therein  do,  in  general,  exceed  the  bounds  of  their 
refpeftive  fortunes;  and  therefore  they  caft  lots, 
to  determine  upon  whom  the  ruin  (hall  fall,  that 
the  reft  may  be  faved  a  little  longer."  But  taken 
in  any  light,  it  is  an  offence  of  the  moft  alarming 
nature ;  tending,  by  neceffary  confequences,  to 
promote  public  idlenefs,  theft,  and  debauchery, 
among  thofe  of  a  lower  clafs:  and  among  perfons 
of  a  fuperior,  it  has  been  frequently  attended 
with  the  fudden  ruin  and  defolation  of  ancient  and 
opulent  families,  an  abandoned  proftitution  of 
every  principle  of  honour  and  virtue,  and  too 
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often  has  ended  in  felf-murder.  To  reflrain  this 
vice  among  the  inferior  fort  of  people,  the  Itatute 
33  Henry  VIII.  c.  9,  was  made;  which  pro- 
hibits, to  all  but  gentlemen,  the  games  of  tennis, 
tables,  cards,  dice,  bowls,  and  other  unlawful  di- 
verfions  therein  fpecified,  unlefs  in  the  time  of 
Chriltmas,  under  pecuniary  pains  and  imprifon- 
ment.  And  the  fame  law,  and  alfo  the  ftat.  30 
Geo.  II.  c.  24,  inflicTl  pecuniary  penalties  as  well 
upon  the  mafter  of  any  public-houfe  wherein  fer- 
vants  are  permitted  to  game,  as  upon  the  fervants 
themfelves,  who  are  found  to  be  gaming  there.— 
But  this  is  not  the  principal  ground  of  modern 
complaints:  it  is  the  gaming  in  high  life  that  de- 
mands the  attention  of  Magistrates;  a  paflion  in 
which  every  valuable  confideration  is  made  a 
facrifice,  and  which  we  feem  to  have  inherited 
from  our  anceftors,  the  ancient  Germans,  whom 
Tacitus  defcribes  to  have  been  bewitched  with  the 
fpirit  of  play  to  a  molt  exorbitant  degree.  "  They 
addicl  themfelves  (fays  he)  to  dice,  (which  is  won- 
derful) when  fober,  and  as  a  ferious  employment ; 
with  fuch  a  mad  defire  of  winning  or  lofing,  that 
when  (tripped  of  every  thing  elfe,  they  will  (take 
at  laft  their  liberty,  and  their  very  felves.  The 
lofcr  goes  into  voluntary  flavery,  and,  though 
younger  and  ftronger  than  his  antagonift,  fuffers 
himfelf  to  be  bound  and  fold. — And  this  perfc- 
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verance  in  fo  bad  a  caufe  they  call  the  point  of 
honour." 

When  men  are  thus  intoxicated  with  fo  frantic 
a  fpirit,  laws  will  be  of  little  avail ;  becaufe  the 
fame  falfe  fenfe  of  honour  that  prompts  a  man  to 
facrifice  himfelf,  will  deter  him  from  appealing  to 
the  Magiftrate.  Yet  it  is  proper  that  laws  fhould 
be,  and  be  known  publicly,  that  gentlemen  may 
learn  what  penalties  they  wilfully  incur,  and  what 
confidence  they  repofe  in  (harpers;  who,  if  fuc- 
cefsful  in  play,  are  certain  to  be  paid  with  honour; 
or  if  unfuccefsful,  have  it  in  their  power  to  be  (till 
greater  gainers  by  informing.  For  by  flat.  16, 
Car.  II.  c.  7,  if  any  perfon,  by  playing  or  bet- 
ting, fhall  lofe  more  than  iooi.  at  one  time,  he 
fhall  not  be  compellable  to  pay  the  fame;  and  the 
winner  (hall  forfeit  treble  the  value,  one  moiety 
to  the  King,  the  other  to  the  informer.  The  9th 
Anne,  c.  14,  ena£ts,  that  all  bonds,  and  other 
fecurities,  given  for  money  won  at  play,  or  mo- 
ney lent  at  the  time  to  play  withal,  fhall  be  utterly 
void:  that  all  mortgages  and  incumbrances  of 
lands  made  upon  the  fame  confideration,  fhall  be 
and  endure  to  the  ufe  of  the  heir  of  the  mortgager  : 
that  if  any  perfon,  at  one  time,  lofes  10I.  at  play, 
he  may  fue  the  winner,  and  recover  it  back  by 
a&ion  of  debt  at  law;  and,  in  cafe  the  lofer  does 
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not,  any  other  perfon  may  fue  the  winner  for  tre- 
ble the  fum  fo  loft;  and  the  plaintiff  in  either  cafe 
may  examine  the  defendant  himfelf  upon  oath; 
and  no  privilege  of  Parliament  mall  be  allowed. 
And  if  any  one  cheats  at  play,  and  at  one  time 
wins  more  than  lol.  or  any  valuable  thing,  he 
may  be  indicted  thereupon,  and  fhall  forfeit  five 
times  the  value;  (hall  be  deemed  infamous,  and 
fhall  iuffer  fuch  corporal  punifhment  as  in  cafe  of 
wilful  perjury. 

By  ft.  18  Geo.  II.  c.  24,  the  ft.  9  Anne  is  far- 
ther enforced.  The  forfeitures  of  that  act  may 
now  be  recovered  in  a  Court  of  Equity :  and  if 
any  be  convicted,  upon  information  or  indictment, 
of  winning  or  lofmg  at  any  fitting  10  or  20I.  within 
twenty-four  hours,  he  fhall  forfeit  five  times 
the  fum. 

Thus  careful  has  the  Iegiflature  been  to  prevent 
this  deftructive  vice ;  which  may  fhew  that  our 
laws  are  not  fo  deficient  as  ourfelves,  and  our 
inagifl rates,  in  putting  thofe  laws  in  execution. 

As  gamefters  are  men  who  boaft  of  very  exalted 
fpirits,  both  as  to  the  delicacy  of  their  honour, 
and  quick  fenfibility  of  parts,  I  would  beg  leave 
to  fhew  them  in  what   fovereign  contempt  the 
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judicioufly  candid  Addifon  held  both  :  "  It  is 
wonderful  (fays  he)  to  fee  perfons  of  the  beftfenfe 
pafling  away  a  dozen  hours  together  in  muffling 
and  dividing  a  pack  of  cards,  with  no  other  con- 
verfation  but  what  is  made  up  of  a  few  game 
phrafes,  and  no  other  ideas  but  thofe  of  black  or 
red  fpots  ranged  together  in  different  figures. — 
Would  not  a  man  laugh  to  hear  any  one  of  his 
fpecies  complaining  that  life  is  fhort?"  And  in 
another  place  he  fays,  "  You  often  fee  a  common 
fharpcr  in  competition  with  a  gentleman  of  the  firft 
rank;  though  all  mankind  is  convinced  that  a 
fighting  gamefter  is  only  a  pick-pocket,  with  the 
courage  of  a  highwayman." 


Of  FRIENDSHIP. 


THE  greateft  fweetner  of  human  life  is  Friend- 
fhip.  To  raife  this  to  the  highefl;  pitch  of 
enjoyment,  is  a  fecret  which  but  few  difcover. — 
Friendfhips,  in  general,  are  fuddenly  contracted  ; 
and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder  they  are  eafily  dif- 
folved.  A  man  who  has  amufed  us  for  an  even- 
ing with  fprightly  merriment,  fhall  be  admitted 
into  the  number  of  our  friends,  and  received  wiih 
that  ardour  which  is  always  the  attendant  upon 
the  firlt  imprefiion  of  regards.     But,  though  wit  be 
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an  agreeable,  it  is  by  no  means  the  only  qualifi- 
cation neceffary  in  a  friend;  and  is,  of  all  others, 
the  mod  precarious  foundation  of  efteem.  A  wit, 
in  this  refpeft,  refemblesa  beauty;  all  admire  her, 
though  few  would  venture  to  chufe  her  as  a  wife. 

Qualifications  that  make  a  man  the  obje6l  of 
general  applaufe,  are  not,  in  themfelves,  fufficient 
to  conciliate  our  friendly  regards.  Amidft  this 
univerfal  admiration,  there  is  no  opportunity  for 
the  partiality  of  friendship  to  exercife  itfelf;  and 
a  man  under  the  fame  obligations  to  every  perfon, 
cannot,  in  ftritt  juftice,  limit  his  regards  to  any 
one  in  particular.  It  is  much  more  reafonable  to 
fuppofe  that  he  will  facrifice  the  opinion  and 
efteem  of  an  individual,  to  the  opinion  and  efteem 
of  the  reft;  and  will,  at  the  expence  of  one  ad- 
mirer, attempt  to  raife  his  reputation  with  others. 

But  the  wit  is  not  the  only  man  difqualified  for 
Friendfhip.  Look  round  the  world,  and  you  will 
fee  men  employed  in  fuch  purfuits,  and  difturbed 
with  fuch  paffions,  as  make  Friendfhip  appear  al- 
moft  an  empty  name,  and  an  imaginary  exiftcnce. 
Moft  breafts  are  fo  contracted  by  felfifh  and  mer- 
cenary principles,  that  they  are  incapable  of  feel- 
ing any  of  the  finer  movements  and  reciproca- 
tions of  benevolence ;  and  even  where  nature  has 
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fbftened  the  heart  to  this  delicate  fenfibility,  flic 
has,  perhaps,  confiderably  abated  its  operation, 
by  principles  and  habits  of  a  contrary  kind. — 
Some  are  fufceptible  of  the  warmeft  affe&ion, 
quick  to  the  call  of  neceffity,  and  ready  to  relieve 
and  fuccour  diftrefs;  but  then  they  lie  open  to 
the  attack  of  every  fofter  paffion,  and  have  not 
fortitude  fufficient  to  reafon  down  thefe  rifing 
propenfuies  of  nature  into  the  genuine  principles 
of  difinterefted  Friendship.  Others,  from  felfifh- 
nefs  and  pride,  fhall  lend  an  eafy  ear  to  the  whif- 
per  of  malignity  and  envy.  Others  deftroy 
Friendlhip  by  fufpicion  and  referve.  Others  have 
hearts  foft  to  every  impreffion;  and,  in  thefe,  one 
feal  of  Friendlhip  is  obliterated  by  another:  while 
fome,  by  a  mutable  difpofition  of  mind,  relinquish 
their  friends,  not  becaufe  they  ceafe  to  be,  but 
continue  what  they  once  were.  But  when  we 
come  to  reflecl;,  on  the  one  hand,  that  Friend- 
fhip,  in  order  to  be  true  and  lading,  muft  know 
no  rival  or  referve,  have  fimilar  virtues  for  its 
foundation,  and  mutual  eiteem  for  its  fupport, 
and  the  happinefs  of  another  preferred  to  our  own; 
and  when  we  confider,  on  the  other,  the  fufpicions 
of  pride,  the  love  of  fuperiority,  and  the  natural 
dHlruft  of  the  human  heart,  we  mall  foon  find 
that  Socrates  made  a  right  eltimate  of  Friendlhip, 
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and  that  a  very  fmall  manfion  will  contain  thole 
which  any  man  can  truly  call  fuch. 

Confidering  thefe  rcquifites  of  Friendfliip,  and 
the  oppofition  in  the  way  of  their  acquifition,  we 
have  a  melancholy  inftance  of  the  imperfection  of 
our  prefent  ftate  of  being,  which  almofl  denies 
the  poflibility  of  attaining  that  which  is  the  greatefl 
happinefs  we  can  enjoy.  But  this  may  be  wifely 
defigned  by  the  Author  of  our  being:  fince,  if 
Friendfliip  were  complete,  our  happinefs  here 
would  appear  fo  abfolute,  as  greatly  to  retard  our 
improvements  in  thofe  virtues  upon  which  a  Friend- 
fliip moll  exalted,  biting,  and  refined,  fhall  be 
eftablifhed.  But  though  we  may  not  arrive  at  all 
at  that  happinefs  which  we  are  afTured  a  pure 
Friendfliip  is  capable  of  affording,  yet  this  ought 
not  to  make  us  indolent  in  our  refearches,  or  in- 
different in  our  regards.  That  man  would  be 
juftly  thought  very  unreafonable,  who  would  refufe 
to  partake  of  the  elegancies  which  his  own  country 
affords,  becaufe  other  regions  furnifli  our  greater 
delicacies. 

The  very  conftitution  of  our  minds  leads  us  im- 
mediately to  the  cultivation  of  Friendfliip.— 
Though  the  powers  of  the  mind  are  great,  yet, 
the  wider  they  expand,  the  lefs  forcibly  they  act. 
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That  benevolence  we  feel  towards  all  mankind  is 
of  fo  undeterminate  a  nature,  that,  when  the  gene- 
ral calamities  of  our  fellow-creatures  are  repre- 
fented  to  us,  where,  perhaps,  whole  nations  are 
immediate  fufferers,  we  enter  not  into  that  fym- 
pathy  which  we  mould  feel  for  one  family  or 
friend  in  diftrefs.  We  fhall  always  find  that,  in 
exact  proportion  as  the  object  of  our  benevolence 
decreafes,  the  more  warm  and  lively  our  bene- 
volence operates.  The  good  of  the  political 
community  to  which  we  belong,  is  more  the  object 
of  our  regards  than  the  community  of  the  world; 
that  of  our  family  and  friends,  more  than  that  of 
the  political  community ;  and  that  of  an  indivi- 
dual is  ftill  more  facred  and  dear.  Here  our 
regards  center  upon  an  abfolute  object,  and  there 
is  more  than  general  calamity  to  affect  us.  When 
one  particular  ear  is  open  to  our  complaints ;  when 
we  fee  one  breaft  filled  with  fympathy  ;  the  eye  of 
an  individual  flowing  with  a  tear  of  companion, 
or  glad  with  the  fparkling  of  joy;  we  imagine  this 
to  be  an  extraordinary  inftance  of  that  humanity 
which,  in  every  inftance,  gains  our  efteem  and 
approbation. 

The  requifites  of  Friendfhip,  then,  as  we  ob- 
ferved,  are  confidence,  love,  and  efteem:  fuch  as 
are  founded  upon  fimilar  perfections  of  character, 
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or  fimilar  tafte,  with  no  more  oppofition  of  fen- 
timent  than  what  (hall  fometimes  prove  a  gentle 
excitement  to  an  amicable  difpute.  We  cannot 
confide  in  the  man  whofe  morofenefs  makes  him 
referved,  any  more  than  in  him  whofe  levity 
makes  him  liable  to  change.  We  cannot  truft 
the  man  of  pride,  or  commit  a  fecret  to  his  keep- 
ing who  is  always  unguarded.  We  muft  both 
love  and  efteem  the  perfon  we  admit  to  our 
Friendfhip;  becaufe  a  man  may  poffefs  qualities 
which  may  produce  love,  and  no  efteem;  or 
efteem  without  love.  The  former  is  founded  on 
qualifications  that  pleafe,  the  latter  on  thofe  that 
command  approbation. 

We,  in  fome  fort,  love  ourfelves  in  our  friend, 
and  are  glad,  from  a  defire  of  appearing  difinte- 
refted,  to  make  a  joint  offering  to  benevolence 
and  felf-love.  The  foundation  of  this  muft  be, 
the  fimilarity  between  ourfelves  and  our  friends. 
The  fame  tafte  that  leads  to  the  fame  pleafures 
binds  us  moft  forcibly  with  the  cords  of  affection. 
We  love  to  recollect,  much  more  conftantly  con- 
verfe,  with  objects  with  which  we  have  connected 
the  moft  agreeable  ideas;  and,  by  this  joint  par- 
ticipation, we  g\ye  a  countenance  to  pleafures 
otherwife  fugitive,  and  of  precarious  remem- 
brance.     Such   an   oppofition    of  fentiment   in 
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Friendfhip  mud  never  appear,  as  may  lead  us  to 
efpoufe  the  caufes  of  different  parties.  In  con- 
tentions which  thefe  produce,  Friendfhip  has  been 
often  deftroyed,  without  the  conviction  of  either 
of  the  opponents. 

When  once  we  have  made  choice  of  a  friend, 
let  our  care  to  keep  him  be  equal  to  the  value  of 
the  poffeflion  we  enjoy:  and  let  us  remember,  the 
imperfections  of  humanity,  and  expecl:  not  too 
much  even  from  Friendfhip  itfelf.  We  may  trufl 
in  the  fincerity  of  a  friend;  but  there  are  fecrets 
which  no  other  breafl  but  our  own  fhould  be  con- 
fcious  of.  We  may  reveal  many  griefs,  but  a 
portion  ought  to  be  referved  as  a  trial  of  our  own 
fortitude.  We  may  communicate  many  plea- 
fures,  yet  ft  ill  have  fome  in  referve :  there  will  be 
feafons  when  thefe  may  amufe,  and  when  a  friend 
cannot  delight.  Friendfhip  may  be  made  fub- 
fervient  to  the  noblefl  purpofes  of  human  life; 
for,  though  it  will  not  allow  of  direft  oppofition 
of  fcntiment,  or  the  contention  of  fuperiority,  yet 
it  admits  of  a  generous  emulation  who  fhall  excel 
in  all  the  amiable  virtues  that  connect  mankind  in 
the  inviolable  union  of  focial  benevolence. 
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THE 

LESSON  of  MISFORTUNE. 

A    MORAL     TALE. 

"  nr^O  overcome  adverfity,  and  [brave  death 
-*-  itfelf.  is  the  effect  of  a  noble  and  generous 
refolution.  But  there  is  ftill  a  fpecies  of  courage 
which  I  think  lefs  frequently  to  be  met  with  in 
the  world,  Iv^t  not  lefs  admirable.  I  fhall  give  an 
inftance  of  it  in  relating  what  I  heard  from  Wate- 
let,  as  we  were  one  day  walking  together  in  the 
groves  of  Moulin  Joli. 

"Of  all  men  of  the  prefent  century,  Watelet 
feemed  to  have  conducted  himfelf  in  a  manner  the 
moft  likely  to  fecure  a  life  of  happinefs.  He  was 
a  man  of  univerfal  tafte,  a  lover  of  the  arts,  and 
an  encourager  of  artifts  and  men  of  letters;  he 
vas  himfelf  a  literary  man  and  an  artift,  but  not 
with  fufficient  fuccefs  to  awaken  and  call  forth 
envy ;  he  pofleffed  that  moderate  excellence  of 
talent,  which  fues  for  indulgence,  and  which,  free 
from  noifc  and  attention,  acquiring  efleem  and 
difpenfing  with  glory,  amufes  the  leifures  of  un- 
ambitious retirement,  or  of  a  few  partial  friends; 
he  was  wife  enough  to  confine  his  defire  of  ap- 
plaufe  within  the  limits  of  that  narrow  circle,  and 
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not  to  feek  in  the  world  either  the  fulfome  praife 
of  admirers,  or  the  criticifm  of  jealoufy.  Add  to 
thefe  advantages  an  uncommon  amenity  of  man- 
ners, a  delicate  fenhbility  of  difpofuion,  an  atten- 
tive and  conciliating  politenefs,  and  you  will  have 
the  idea  of  a  life  that  was  innocently  pleafurable. 
Such  was  the  life  of  Watelet. 

"  Every  body  heard  of  his  philofophical  retreat 
on  the  banks  of  the  Seine.  I  fometimes  paid  him 
a  vilit  there.  One  day  I  met  a  new-married  cou- 
ple that  were  mutually  delighted  with  each  other; 
the  hufband  flill  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  the  bride 
not  yet  twenty  years  of  age.  Watelet  feemed 
himfelf  to  derive  happinefs  from  theirs,  and  their 
looks  were  expreffive  of  their  owing  it  to  him. — i 
As  they  fpake  the  French  tongue  with  purity,  I 
was  furprized  to  hear  them  fay  they  were  going  to 
live  in  Holland,  and  that  they  were  come  to  take 
their  leave  of  him.  When  dinner  was  over,  and 
when  they  were  gone  away,  1  had  the  curiofity  to 
afk  who  this  happy  and  grateful  couple  were. 
My  friend  led  me  into  a  corner  of  his  enchanting 
iiland,  where  we  both  fat  down.  •  Liften,'  faid 
he,  •  and  you  will  fee  honour  faved  from  fhip- 
v/reck  by  virtue/ 
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,c  In  a  journey  to  Holland,  which  I  undertook 
folely  to  fee  a  country  for  which  man  is  conftantly 
contending  with  the  fea,  and  which  is  enriched  by 
commerce  in  defpite,  as  it  were,  of  nature,  I  was 
recommended  to  a  rich  merchant  of  the  name  of 
Odelman,  a  man  as  liberal  in  his  houfe,  as  he  was 
avaricious  in  his  commerce.  In  his  counting- 
houfe,  and  at  his  table,  I  found  a  young  French- 
man, of  an  interefting  appearance  and  uncommon 
modefly  of  deportment.  He  was  known  in  Hol- 
land by  no  other  name  than  that  of  Oliver. 

"  In  vain  Odelman,  who  was  a  man  of  plain 
manners,  treated  him  like  a  friend,  and  almoft  as 
an  equal;  the  young  man,  with  a  certain  refpe£t- 
ful  dignity,  always  kept  himfelf  at  a  proper  dif- 
iance;  you  would  have  faid,  at  that  of  a  fon  ever 
attentive  and  duteous  to  the  will  of  his  father, 
whom  he  was  fervins  for  love. 
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"  I  mewed  him  an  attention  of  which  he  appear- 
ed very  fenfible,  and  which  he  returned  by  a 
certain  noblenefs  of  deportment,  but  with  an  air 
of  humility  and  bafhfulnefs.  At  table  he  faid  lit- 
tle, but  with  a  manner,  a  decency,  a  choice  of 
exprcflion,  that  befpoke  a  well-educated  man. — 
After  dinner  he  accoflcd  me  in  the  mod  obliging 
manner,  and  made  me  a  tender  of  his  fervices. — 

I  did 
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I  did  not  take  an  undue  advantage  of  it;  but  I 
begged  him  toaflift  me  with  his  advice  relative  to 
the  management  of  my  expences,  and  to  fome 
purchafes  I  wifhed  to  make.  To  this  friendly 
office  he  joined  the  kindeft  attentions  to  the  moft 
affectionate  care. 

"  I  endeavoured  to  learn  what  had  induced  him 
to  live  in  Holland.  He  replied,  •  it  was  misfor- 
tune;* and  in  every  thing  that  related  to  himfelf, 
I  thought  I  perceived  he  did  not  wifh  to  come  to 
an  explanation. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  while  we  paffed  all  the  time 
he  could  fpare  together,  and  with  a  complaifance 
that  my  curiofity  fometimes  fatigued,  but  never 
wore  out,  he  gave  me  every  information  relative 
to  whatever  was  interefting  in  Holland.  He  re- 
prefented  it  as  having  no  more  than  an  artificial 
exiftence  in  its  relations  with  all  the  nations  of  the 
univerfe,  and  continually  occupied  in  fupporting 
and  defending  its  dykes  and  its  liberties.  Im- 
prelfed  with  gratitude  in  favour  of  his  new  coun- 
try, he  fpake  of  it  with  the  expreflion  of  a  fenti- 
ment  to  which  his  melancholy  gave  greater  force, 
and  which,  though  full  of  efteemfor  that  country, 
was  neverthelefs  mingled  with  the  regret  and  re- 
collection of  his  own.     ♦  Ah !'  would  he  fay,    '  if 
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France  did  the  fourth  part  as  much  to  afiift  nature 

as  Holland  does  to  fubdue  it!' And  from  a 

view  of  the  manners  of  the  Dutch,  their  laws,  their 
laborious  and  painful  induftry,  he  led  me  to 
admire  the  prodigies  that  are  brought  about  by 
neceffity. 

"  You  may  be  fure  I  began  to  conceive  a  An- 
gular affection  lor  him.  ■  This  is  an  entertaining 
young  man,'  faid  I  to  Odelman,  '  and  I  have  the 
greateft  reafon  to  fpeak  in  his  favour.  It  was 
doubtlefs  you  that  recommended  him  to  fhew  me 
fuch  attention.'  "  Not  at  all,"  replied  he,  "  but 
you  are  a  Frenchman,  and  he  idolizes  his  coun- 
try. I  am  very  glad,  however,  to  profit  by  its 
lofs,  for  it  has  few  more  fuch  to  boaft  of.  He  is 
an  affemblage  of  every  eftimable  quality;  fidelity, 
intelligence,  indefatigable  application,  readinefs 
in  bufinefs,  an  extreme  quicknefs  and  nicenefs  of 
perception;  a  fpirit  of  order  which  nothing  can 
elcape;  and  above  all,  an  ceconomy — Ah!  he  is 
the  man,  indeed,  that  knows  the  value  of  money." 

"  Tl  e  laft  article  of  his  eulogium  was  not  of  my 
tafle;  and,  in  his  cxrufe.  I  obferved,  that '  it  was 
allowable  in  the  unfortunate  to  be  avaricious/ 
°  Avaricious!  he  is  not  fo,"  replied  the  Dutch- 
man, U  for  he  is  not  even  covetous.     Never,  I 
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am  well  aflured,  did  he  defire  the  wealth  of  ano- 
ther ;  he  is  only  careful  of  his  own.  But  in  the 
management  of  it  he  exhibits  a  parfimony,  fo  in- 
genuous and  fo  refined,  that  the  Dutch  themfelves 
are  aftonifhed  at  it."  '  And  yet  there  is  nothing,* 
obferved  I,  c  about  him,  that  betrays  an  interefted 
difpofition.  He  talked  to  me  about  your  wealth, 
and  the  wealth  of  Holland;  but  he  talked  of  them 
without  envy/ 

"  Oh!  no;  I  told  you  he  was  not  envious. — 
He  feems  to  want  even  that  defire  of  gain  which 
is  the  very  foul  of  our  commerce.  I  have  often 
propofed  to  him  to  adventure  the  profits  of  his 
labour  in  my  fhips." — '  No,'  he  would  fay,  *  I 
have  nothing  to  rifk.  The  little  I  poffefs,  I  can- 
not do  without.'  And  when  he  has  fometimes 
given  way  to  my  perfuafion,  and  expofed  fmall 
fums  to  the  dangers  of  the  fea,  I  have  feen  him 
fo  much  agitated,  till  the  fafe  return  of  the  vefiel, 
that  he  has  loft  his  nightly  reft.  This  is  exaclly 
the  difpofition  of  the  ant.  Satisfied  with  what  he 
can  accumulate  by  labour,  he  never  regrets  his 
not  acquiring  more;  and,  preferving  in  his  ceco- 
nomy  an  air  of  eafy  circumftances,  and  of  dignity, 
he  appears,  in  refraining  from  every  thing,  to  be 
in  want  of  nothing.  For  inllance,  you  fee  he  is 
decently  drefied.     Well,  that  blue   coat,  upon 

which 
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which  was  never  feen  a  grain  of  duft,  is  the  fame 
he  has  worn  for  fix  years  together,  and  is  the  only 
coat  he  poffefTes.  He  did  me  the  favour  to  dine 
with  me  to-day,  this  is  what  he  rarely  does;  and 
yet  it  is  his  own  fault  if  he  does  not  make  my 
table  his  own;  but  he  chufes-  rather  to  difpofe  of 
that  article  of  his  expences  in  his  own  way,  in 
order  to  reduce  it  to  what  is  barely  neceffary ; 
and  in  every  want  of  life  his  frugality  ftill  finds 
out  means  of  ceconomy.  But  what  moft  furprizes 
me  is,  the  fecrecy  with  which  he  hides,  even  from 
me,  the  ufe  he  makes  of  his  money.  I  at  firft 
imagined  he  had  fome  miftrefs  that  faved  him  the 
trouble  of  hoarding  it  up;  but  the  propriety  of 
his  conduct  foon  removed  that  fufpicion.  I  can 
now  make  no  other  conclufion,  than,  that  being 
impatient  to  return  to  his  own  country,  he  remits 
his  little  fortune  thither  as  fall  as  he  makes  it,  and 
conceals  from  me  his  intention  of  going  and  en- 
joying it  there. 

"  As  nothing  was  more  natural,  or  more  likely, 
I  was  quite  of  the  fame  opinion,  but,  before  my 
departure,  I  became  better  acquainted  with  this 
uncommon  and  virtuous  young  man. 

"  My  dear  countryman,"  faid  I,  the  day  I  was 
taking  my  leave  of  him,  "I  am  going  back  to  Paris. 
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Shall  I  be  unfortunate  enough  to  be  of  no  ufe  to 
you  there?  I  have  afforded  you  the  pleafure  of 
obliging  me  as  much  and  as  long  as  you  have 
pleafed;  don't  refufe  me  an  opportunity  of  re- 
turning the  obligation." — '  No,  Sir/  faid  he, '  you 
mail  have  ft;  and,  in  exchange  for  the  little  fer- 
vices  which  you  are  pleafed  to  over-value,  I  fhall 
come  this  evening,  and  requeft  one  from  you, 
which  is  of  the  molt  material  confequence  to  me. 
I  muft  obferve  that  it  is  a  fecret  which  I  am  going 
to  communicate  to  you;  but  I  can  be  under  no 
apprehenfions. — Your  name  alone  is  a  fufficient 
guarantee.'  I  promifed  to  keep  it  faithfully;  and 
on  that  very  evening  he  called  on  me  with  a  caf- 
ket  full  of  gold  in  his  hand. 

4  Here/  fays  he,  ■  are  five  hundred  louis  d'ors, 
arifing  from  three  years  favings,  and  a  papec 
figned  with  my  hand  that  will  indicate  the  ufe  I 
wifh  them  to  be  put  to.'  It  was  figned  Oliver 
Salvary.  How  great  was  my  furprize  to  find  it 
was  deftined  for  nothing  but  objefts  of  luxury ! — 
a  thoufand  cr&wns  to  a  jeweller;  a  thoufand  to  a 
cabinet-maker;  a  hundred  louts  for  millinery;  as 
much  for  laces;  and  the  reft  to  a  perfumer. 

•  I  furprize  you/  faid  he,  *  yet  you  don't  fee  all. 
I  have  already  paid,  thank  Heaven,  three  hundred 
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louis  for  the  like  fooleries;  and. I  have  much  yet 
to  pay  before  every  thing  will  be  difcharged. — « 
Mult  I  tell  it  you,  Sir?  Alas!  I  am  a  difhonoured 
man  in  my  own  country,  and  I  am  labouring  here 
to  wipe  away  a  Itain  I  have  brought  upon  my 
name;  in  the  mean  while,  I  may  die,  and  die  in- 
folvent.  I  wifh  t6  make  you  a  witnefs  of  my  good 
intentions,  and  the  efforts  I  am  making  to  repair 
my  misfortunes  and  my  fhame.  What  I  am  going 
to  relate  to  you  may  be  confidered  as  my  tefta- 
ment,  which  I  requeft  you  to  receive,  that  in  cafe 
of  my  death,  you  may  take  the  neceffary  pains  to 
reinftate  my  memory/  "  You  will  live  long 
enough,"  faid  I,  "  you  will  have  time  to  efface 
the  remembrance  of  the  misfortunes  of  your  youth. 
But  if.  in  order  to  make  you  eafy,  you  want  no- 
thing but  a  faithful  witnefs  of  your  fentiments  and 
conduct,  1  am. better  informed . on  .  that  fubje6t 
than  you  imagine,  and  you  may  with  all  confi- 
dence lay  open  your  heart  to  me." 

1  I  begin  then,'  laid  he,  fmiling,  c  by  confefling, 
that  my  misfortunes  are  entirely  owing,  to  myfelf, 
and  that  my  errors -are  without  excufe.  My  pro- 
feflion  was  one  of.  thofe  that  efientially  required 
the  ftri&eft  probity;  and  the  firft  law  of  that  pro- 
bity is  not  to  difpofe  of  any  thing  that  is  not  our 
own.     I  reckoned  with  myfelf,  but  reckoned  ill. 
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I <ought  to  have  reckoned  better,  and  my  foolifh 
knprudence  was  not  the  lefs  criminal.  Hear  in 
what  manner  I  was  led  into  k. 

*  A  reputable  extraction,  a  fair  name,  theefteern 
of  the  public,  tranfmitted  from  my  anceftors  to 
their  children,  my  youth,  fome  fuccefiesin  which 
1  had  been  much  favouffcd  by  circumftances;  all 
feemed  to  promife  that  I  fhouldmake  a  rapid  and 
brilliant  fortune  by  my  profeflion.  This  was 
the  very  rock  on  which  I  fplit, 

1  Monfieur  d'Amene,  a  man  of  fortune,  and 
who  confidered  my  profpe&s  as  infallible,  ventured 
to  ground  his  daughter's  happinefs  upon  thefe  de- 
lufive  hopes.  He  offered  me  her  h#nd;  and  as 
foon  as  we  were  acquainted,  a  mutual  attachment 
rendered  our  union  equally  defirable  to  both. — 
She  is  no  more! — If  me  were  ftill  alive,  and  I 
were  again  to  chufe  a  wife,  it  fhould  be  her.—- Yes, 
I  fwear  it  mould  be  thee,  my  deareft  Adrienne, 
that  I  would  chufe  from  among  a  thoufand.  They 
might  have  more  beauty,  perhaps;  but  who  will 
ever  poffefs  thy  worth,  thy  tendernefs,  thy  charm- 
ing temper,  thy  good  fenfe,  and  candour,  in  the 
.fame  degree!" 
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"  In  this  addrefs,  his  eyes  uplifted  to  Heaven, 
where  he  feemed  to  be  looking  for  her  fpirit,  were 
moiftened  with  a  tear.  *  Impute  not/  added  he, 
'  to  her  any  thing  that  I  have  done  on  her  ac- 
count. The  innocent  caufe  of  my  misfortune, 
fhe  never  even  fufpe&ed  it.  And  in  the  midft  of 
the  illufions  with  which  fhe  was  furrounded,  fhe 
was  far  from  perceivinpthe  abyfs  to  which  1  was 
leading  her,  over  a  path  ftrewed  with  flowers.— 
Enamoured  of  her  before  I  married  her,  more 
enamoured  after  poffefTion,  I  thought  I  could 
never  do  enough  to  make  her  happy  ;  and  in  com- 
panion with  the  love  with  which  I  burned  for  her, 
her  timid  tendernefs,  and  her  fenfibility,  which 
were  kept  within  bounds  by  her  modefty,  had  an 
appearance  of  coldnefs.  To  make  my  felf  beloved 
as  much  as  I  loved  her, — fhall  I  declare  it? — I 
wanted  to  intoxicate  her  with  happinefs.  Good 
heavens!  what  paflion  ought  not  a  man  to  indulge 
with  diftruft,  if  it  be  dangerous  to  give  himfelf  up 
to  the  defire  of  pieafing  his  wife. 

*  A  commodious  and  elegant  manfion,  expen- 
five  and  ornamental  furniture*  whatever  fafliiort 
and  tafte  could  procure  in  the  article  of  drefs  to 
flatter  in  young  minds  the  propenfities  of  felf-love, 
by  affording  new  fplendour  or  new  attractions  to 
beauty,  all  this  prevented  my  wife's  defires,  and 
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poured  in  upon  her,  as  it  were,  fpontaneoufly.-— 
A  chofen  fociety,  formed  by  her  own  inclination, 
(hewed  her  the  moft  flattering  attentions,  and  no- 
thing that  could  render  home  agreeable  was  ever 
wanting. 

*  My  wife  was  too  young  to  confider  it  neceffary 
to  regulate  and  reduce  my  expences.  Ah!  had 
(he  known  how  much  I  rilked  to  pleafe  her,  with 
what  refolution  would  fhe  not  have  oppofed  it? 
But  as  fhe  brought  me  a  handfome  fortune,  it  was 
natural  for  her  to  conclude,  that  on  my  fide  I  was 
in  good  circumftances.  She  imagined  at  leaft  that 
my  fituation  in  life  allowed  me  to  put  my  houfe 
upon  a  genteel  footing.  She  perceived  nothing 
in  it  that  was  unfuitable  to  my  pron  flion;  and  on 
confulting  her  female  friends,  all  this  was  highly 
proper — all  this  was  no  more  than  decent.  ;\  tas !  I 
faid  fo  too,  and  Adrienne  alone,  with  her  mode  ft 
and  fweet  ingenuous  manners,  afked  me  if  I  con- 
ceived it  neceffary  to  incur  fuch  expences  to  ren- 
der myfelf  amiable  in  her  eyes.  "  I  cannot  be 
infenfible,"  faid  fhe,  "  to  the  pains  you  take  to 
render  me  happy;  but  I  fhould  be  fo  without  all 
that.  You  love  me,  and  that  is  enough  to  excite 
the  envy  of  thefe  young  women.  What  fatisfac- 
tion  can  you  find  in  increasing  it  by  your  wifhing 
me  to  eclipfe  them  ?  Leave  them  their  advan- 
tages, 
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tages,  which  I  {hall  not  envy.  Let  the  frivolity 
of  tafte,  let  whim  and  vain  fuperfluity,  be  their 
iove.     Love  and  happinefs  (hall  be  mine." 

*  Her  delicacy,  though  it  gave  her  new  charms, 
did  not  alter  my  conduct,  and  I  anfwered,  that  it 
was  on  my  account  that  I  complied  with  cuftom  ; 
^hat  what  appeared  *as  luxury  to  her,  was 
nothing  but  a  little  more  elegance  than  ordinary; 
that  good  tafte  was  never  expenfive,  and  that  what- 
ever I  might  do,  I  mould  never  tranfgrefs  the 
bounds  of  propriety.  1  deceived  her.  I  deceived 
myfelf,  or  rather  I  banifhed  all  reflection.  I  was 
aware  of  living  beyond  my  prefent  income,  but  in 
.a  fhort  time  the  produce  of  my  labours  would 
make  good  the  deficiency,  and  in  the  mean  whtfe 
my  wife  would  have  had  her  enjoyments.  Every 
one  approved  of  my  affectionate  care  to  make 
her  happy.  Could  I  do  lefs  for  her?  Could  I 
even  do  enough  ?  This  was  the  public  voice. 
At  lea-ft  it  was  the  fentnnents  and  language  of  our 
friends.  My  father-in-law  looked  with  concern 
upon  thofe  anticipated  expences,  upon  this  emu- 
lation of  luxury,  which  ruins,  faid  he,  the  greateft 
fortunes.  He  teftified  to  me  his  difapprobation 
of  it  with  fome  degree  of  feverity.  I  calmly  re- 
plied, that  this  emulation  Ihould  never  lead  me 
into  any  indifcretion,  and  he  might  fafely  depend 
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upon  my  prudence.  I  have  fince  learnt  what  an 
impreflion  this  manner  of  refpecifully  eluding  his 
advice,  made  upon  his  mind,  and  what  bitter 
refentment  he  nourished  at  the  bottom  of  his 
heart. 

'  The  moment  of  my  becoming  a  father  drew 
nigh,  and  this  moment,  which  I  looked  for  with 
an  impatient  delight,  my  heart  had  hitherto  been 
a  Granger  to;  this  day,  which  promifed  to  be 
the  happieft  I  had  ever  yet  experienced,  turned 
out  the  mod  fatal.  It  deprived  me  both  of  the 
mother  and  the  child.  This  ftroke  plunged  me 
into  an  abyfs  of  forrow.  I  will  not  tell  you  how 
heart-breaking  it  was;  it  was  that  kind  of  grief 
that  can  only  be  exprefled  by  the  cries  it  utters. 
None  but  thofe  who  experience  fuch  forrows  can 
imagine  what  they  are. 

*  It  was  ftill  in  the  height  of  my  affliction,  when 
my  wife's  father  informed  me  by  his  notary,  ac- 
companied with  a  few  words  of  forrow  and  con- 
dolence, that  the  writings  were  drawn  up  to 
transfer  back  into  his  hands  the  fortune  1  had  re- 
ceived from  him.  Full  of  indignation  at  his  hafle, 
1  replied  that  I  was  quite  prepared;  and  on  the 
morrow  the  fortune  was  returned.  But  the  jewels 
that  I  had  given  his  daughter,  and  the  other  ar- 
ticles 
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tides  of  value  for  her  own  particular  ufe,  became 
alfo  bis  fpoils.  He  had  a  legal  right  to  them.  I 
rcprefentcd  the  inhumanity  of  requiring  me,  at  the 
end  of  eighteen  months  marriage,  to  fubmit  to  fo 
fevere  a  law;  but  he  availed  himfelf  of  his  right 
with  all  the  impatience  and  avidity  of  a  greedy 
claimant.  I  fubmitted,  and  this  fevere  exaction 
made  fome  noife  in  the  world.  Then  did  the 
envy  my  happinefs  had  excited,  haften  to  punifh 
me  for  my  fhort-lived  felicity,  and  under  tbe  dif- 
guifeof  pity,  took  care  to  divulge  my  ruin,  which 
it  feemed  to  deplore.  My  friends  were  lefs  zea- 
lous to  ferve  me,  than  were  my  enemies  to  do  me 
injury.  They  agreed  that  I  had  been  too  much 
in  hafte  to  live  away.  They  were  very  right,  but 
they  were  fo  too  late.  It  was  at  my  entertain- 
ments that  they  mould  have  made  fuch  observa- 
tions. But  you,  Sir,  who  know  the  world,  know 
with  what  indulgence  Spendthrifts  are  treated  un- 
til the  period  of  their  ruin.  Mine  was  now  made 
public,  and  my  creditors  being  alarmed,  came  in 
crouds  to  my  houfe.  I  was  determined  not  to 
deceive  them,  and  making  them  acquainted  with 
my  fituation,  I  offered  them  all  that  I  had  left,  and 
only  required  them  to  give  me  time  to  difcharge 
the  reft.  Some  were  accommodating,  but  others, 
alledging  the  wealthy  circumflances  of  my  father- 
in-law,  obferved,    that  he  was  the  perfon  who 
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ought  to  have  given  me  indulgence,  and  that  in 
feizing  the  fpoils  of  his  daughter,  it  was  their  pro- 
perty he  had  plundered.  In  a  word,  I  was  re- 
duced to  the  neceffity  of  efcaping  from  their  pur- 
suits by  blowing  out  my  brains,  or  of  being  fhut 
up  in  a  prifon. 

•  'Twas  this,  Sir,  this  night,  which  I  pafled  in 
the  agonies  of  fhame  and  defpair,  with  death  on 
one  hand,  and  ruin  on  the  other.  This  is  what 
ought  to  ferve  as  an  eternal  lefibn  and  example. 
An  honeft  and  inoffenfive  man,  whofeonly  crime 
was  his  dependance  upon  flight  hopes;  this  man 
hitherto  efteemed  and  honoured,  in  an  eafy  and 
fure  way  to  fortune,  all  on  a  fudden  marked  with 
infamy,  configned  to  contempt,  condemned  either 
to  ceafe  to  live,  or  to  live  in  difgrace,  in  exile,  or 
in  prifon;  difcountenanced  by  his  father-in-law, 
abandoned  by  his  friends,  no  longer  daring  to 
appear  abroad,  no  longer  daring  to  name  himfelf, 
and  defirous  of  finding  fome  folitary  and  inacceffi- 
ble  retreat  that  could  conceal  him  from  purfuit. 
It  was  in  the  midfl  of  thefe  horrible  reflections, 
that  I  pafled  the  longeft  of  nights.  Ah!  the  re- 
membrance of  it  ftill  makes  me  fhudder!  and 
neither  my  head  nor  my  heart  have  yet  recovered 
the  fhock  I  felt  at  this  dreadful  reverfe  of  fortune. 
I  do  not  exaggerate  when  I  tell  you  that  during 
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thefe  agonizing  convulfions  I  even  fweated  blood. 
At  laft,  this  long  conflicl  having  overcome  my 
fpirits.  my  worn  out  force  gave  way  to  a  calm 
ftill  more  dreadful.  I  confidered  the  depth  of  the 
abyfs  into  which  I  had  fallen,  and  it  was  then  that 
I  began  to  feel  the  cool  refolution  of  putting  an 
end  to  my  exiftence  take  its  birth  at  the  bottom 
of  my  heart. 

'  Let  me  weigh,'  faid  I  to  myfelf,  *  my  laft  de- 
termination. If  I  fubmit  to  be  arretted  and  drag- 
ged to  prifon,  I  muft  perifh  there  dishonoured, 
without  refource  and  without  hope.  It  is  doubt- 
lefs  a  thoufand  times  better  to  get  rid  of  a  hateful 
life,  and  to  throw  myfelf  upon  the  mercy  of  God, 
who  will  perhaps  pardon  me  for  not  being  able  to 
furvive  misfortune  combined  with  difhonour.— • 
My  piflols  were  cocked,  they  lay  on  the  table, 
and  as  ,1  fixed  my  eyes  upon  them,  nothing  ap- 
peared to  me  at  this  moment  more  eafy  than  to 
put  an  end  to  every  thing.  Aye,  but  how  many 
villains  have  done  the  fame;  how  many  bafe  and 
worthlefs  minds  have  poffeiTed  like  me  this  def- 
perate  courage?  And  what  will  wafh  away  the 
blood  in  which  I  am  going  to  imbrue  my  hands? 
Will  my  infamy  be  the  lefs  infcribed  upon  my 
tomb?  if,  indeed,  a  tomb  be  allowed  me.  And 
will  my  name,  ftigmatized  by  the  laws,  be  buried 
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with  me?  But  what  am  I  faying?  wretch  that  I 
am!  I  am  thinking  of  the  fhame,  but  who  is  to 
expiate  the  guilt  ?  I  want  to  (teal  out  of  the  world ; 
but  would  not  that  be  to  rob  myfelf,  and  to  fruf- 
trate  thofe  to  whom  I  am  indebted  over  again? 
When  I  fhall  ceafe  to  exift,  who  will  make  refti- 
tution  for  their  property,  which  I  have  carried  off? 
who  will  juftify  fuch  abufe  of  their  confidence? 
who  will  afk  forgivenefs  for  a  young  madman,  the 
fquanderer  of  wealth  that  was  not  his  own?  Ah! 
let  me  die,  if  I  can  no  longer  hope  to  regain  that 
elteem  which  I  have  loft!  But  is  it  not  poffible, 
at  my  age,  with  labour  and  time  to  repair  the 
errors  of  my  youth,  and  to  obtain  pardon  for  my 
misfortunes?  Then  reflecting  upon  the  refources 
that  were  left  me,  if  I  had  fortitude  to  contend 
with  my  ill  fate,  I  fancied  I  faw  at  a  diftance  my 
honour-emerging  from  behind  the  cloud  that  had 
obfcured  it.  I  fancied  I  faw  a  plank  placed  at 
my  feet  to  fave  me  from  fhipwreck,  and  that  I 
beheld  a  friendly  port  at  hand  ready  to  receive 
me.  I  retired  into  Holland;  but  before  I  fet  off, 
I  wrote  to  my  creditors,  informed  th^m  that 
having  given  up  all  I  had  left  in  the  world,  I  was 
Hill  going  to  devote  my  whole  life  to  labour  for 
their  benefit ;  and  entreated  them  to  have  patience. 
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■  I  landed  at  Amfterdam.  On  my  arrival,  my 
firft  care  was  to  learn  who  among  the  wealthy 
merchants  of  that  city  was  the  man  of  the  mod 
honour  and  the  beft  reputation ;  and  as  every  one 
agreed  in  naming  Odelman,  I  repaired  to  him. 

'  Sir/  faid  I,  c  a  ftranger  perfecuted  by  misfor- 
tune flies  to  you  for  refuge,  and  to  afk  you  whe- 
ther he  muft  fink  under  its  weight,  or  whether  by 
dint  of  refolution  and  labour,  he  may  be  able  to 
overcome  and  furvive  it?  I  have  no  one  to  pa- 
tronize or  be  anfwerable  for  me.  I  hope  in  time, 
however,  to  be  my  own  fecurity ;  and  in  the  mean 
while,  I  beg  you  will  make  ufe  of  a  man,  that 
has  been  educated  with  care,  is  well  enough  in- 
formed, and  of  a  willing  difpofition.  Odelman, 
after  having  liftened  to,  and  furveyed  me  with  all 
attention,  afked  me  who  had  recommended  me  to 
him?  "  The  public  opinion,"  faid  I.  "On  my 
arrival,  I  enquired  for  the  wifelt  and  beft  amongft 
the  citizens  of  Amfterdam,  and  every  one  named 
you." 

■  He  appeared  much  (truck  with  a  certain  ex- 
preflion  of  fpiritednefs,  of  franknefs,  and  refolu- 
tion in  my  language  and  countenance,  which 
misfortune  imparts  to  refolute  minds,  and  which 
nature  feems  to  have  made  the  dignity  of  the  un- 
fortunate. 
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fortunate.  He  was  difcreet  in  his  queftions,  and 
I  was  fincere,  but  rcferved  in  my  anfwers.  In  a 
word,  without  betraying  myfelf,  I  faid  enough  to 
remove  his  diftruft;  and  prepoflefled  with  a  fenti- 
ment  of  efteem  in  my  favour,  he  confented  to  put 
me  to  a  trial,  but  without  any  fixed  engagement. 
He  foori  perceived  that  there  was  not  in  his  count- 
ing houfe  a  man  of  more  diligence,  more  afiiduity, 
more  application,  and  more  emulous  of  gaining 
information,  than  myfelf. 

*{  Oliver,"  faid  he.  (for  that  was  the  only  name 
I  had  taken;  "  you  have  kept  your  word.  Go  on, 
I  fee  you  will  fuit  me;  we  are  made  to  live  with 
one  another.  There  is  three  months  of  your  firft 
year's  falary.  I  hope,  and  I  forefee,  that  it  will 
go  on  in  a  progredive  increafe." 

*  Ah!  Sir,  I,  who  had  never  in  my  life  known 
the  value  of  money,  with  what  joy  did  I  fee  my- 
felf mafter  of  the  hundred  ducats  he  had  prefented 
me  with?  with  what  cautious  care  did  I  layby  the 
greater  part  of  this  lum?  with  what  ardour  did  I 
give  myfelf  up  to  that  labour  of  which  it  was  the 
fruits,  and  with  what  impatience  did  I  wait  for 
the  other  three  quarters  of  my  falary  that  were  to 
increafe  this  treafure  ? 

■  One 
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*  One  of  the  happieft  days  in  my  life  was  that 
on  which  1  was  to  remit  to  Paris  the  firft  hundred 
louis  d'ors  of  my  favings.  When  the  receipt 
came  back,  I  killed  the  paper  a  hundred  times, 
and  watered  it  with  my  tears.  I  laid  it  upon  my 
heart,  and  I  felt  it  like  a  balm  applied  to  my 
wounds. 

*  Three  years  together  I  procured  myfelf  the 
like  gratification.  This  gratification  is  now 
heightened;  for  my  perquifites  being  augmented 
and  joined  to  fome  gains  which  I  have  derived 
from  commerce,  double  the  amount  of  my  favings. 
If  this  remittance  has  been  tardy,  I  beg.  Sir,  you 
will  mention,  that  the  delay  has  been  occafioned 
by  the  death  of  the  only  trufty  correfpondent  I 
had  at  Paris,  and  that  henceforth  you  will  be  fo 
good  as  to  fupply  his  place.  Alas!  I  may  yet 
labour  fifteen  years  before  I  can  difcharge  all, 
but  I  am  only  five  and  thirty.  At  fifty  I  fhall  be 
free;  the  wound  in  my  heart  will  be  healed.  A 
multitude  of  voices  will  proclaim  my  honefty,  and 
I  fhall  be  able  to  return  to  my  country  with  an 
unblufliing countenance.  Ah!  Sir,  howfweetand 
confoling  is  the  idea,  that  the  efteem  of  my  fellow- 
citizens  will  be  reltored  to  grace  my  old  age,  and 
to  crown  my  grey  hairs.' 

"  He 
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"  He  had  hardly  finifhed  fpeaking,"  rejoined 
Watelet,  "  when  delighted  at  this  exemplary  pro- 
bity, I  embraced  him,  and  allured  him,  that  in 
all  the  world,  I  had  never  met  with  an  honefter 
man  than  himfelf.  This  mark  pf  my  efteem 
affe£ted  him  deeply,  and  he  told  me  with  tears  in 
his  eyes,  that  he  mould  never  forget  the  confo- 
lation  that  accompanied  my  farewell.  He  added, 
befides,  ■  that  I  was  well  acquainted  with  his 
heart,  and  that  my  teftimony  accorded  with  that 
of  his  confcience.* 

"  When  I  arrived  at  Paris,  I  made  his  pay- 
ments. His  creditors  were  defirous  of  knowing 
where  he  was,  what  he  was  doing,  and  what  his 
refources  were.  Without  explaining  myfelf  in 
that  refpeft,  I  impreffed  them  with  the  fame  good 
opinion  of  his  honefly  as  1  entertained  myfelf, 
and  difmiffed  them  all  well  fatisfied. 

"  Being  one  day  at  dinner  with  Monfieur  Ner- 
vin,  my  notary,  one  of  his  guefts,  on  hearing  me 
fpeak  of  my  journey  into  Holland,  afked  me  with 
fome  degree  of  ill-humour  and  contempt,  if  I  had 
never  happened  to  meet  with  one  Oliver  Salvary 
in  that  country.  As  it  was  eafy  to  recognize  in 
his  looks  and  the  fcowl  of  his  eye-brows  a  fenti- 
ment  of  malevolence,  I  flood  on  my  guard,  and 
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replied,  '  that  my  tour  into  Holland  having  been 
a  mere  party  of  pleafure,  I  had  not  had  leifure  to 
acquire  information  refpecling  the  French  that  I 
might  have  feen  there,  but  that  through  my  con- 
nections, it  would  be  very  poflible  to  get  fome 
account  of  the  perfon  he  had  named.'  "  No," 
faid  he,  "  it  is  not  worth  while.  He  has  given 
me  too  much  vexation  forme  to  take  any  concern 
^about  him.  He  has  poflibly  died  of  want  or 
fliame,  as  it  was  but  fit  he  fhould.  He  would 
have  done  much  better  ftill,  if  he  had  died  before 
he  married  my  daughter,  and  brought  himfelf  to 
ruin.  After  that,"  continued  he,  "  depend  upon 
the  fine  promifes  which  a  young  man  makes  you. 
In  eighteen  months  fifty  thoufand  crowns  in  debt; 
and,  to  complete  the  whole,  exile  and  difgrace! 
Ah,  Sir!"  faid  he  to  the  notary,  "  when  you  marry 
your  daughter,  mind  and  be  upon  your  guard.— 
An  infolvent  and  dishonoured  fon-in-law  is  but 
a  forry  piece  of  furniture* 

"  Monfieur  Nervin  afked  him  how  it  happened, 
that  fo  prudent  a  man  as  himfelf  had  not  forefeen 
and  prevented  thefe  misfortunes?"  *  I  did  fore- 
fee  it,'  replied  d'Amene,  ■  and  prevented  it  as  far 
as  I  could;  for  on  the  very  morrow  of  rrfy  daugh- 
ter's death,  I  diligently  began  to  take  my  meafures, 
and,  thank  Heaven,  I  have  had  the  confolation 
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of  recovering  her  portion  and  perfonal  property; 
but  that  is  all  I  was  able  to  fave  from  the  wreck, 
and  I  left  nothing  but  the  fhattered  remains  for 
the  reft  of  his  creditors/ 

"  It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  I  could  con- 
tain myfelf;  but  perceiving  after  he  was  gone  the 
impreffion  he  had  made  upon  the  minds  of  the 
rotary,  and  his  daughter,  I  could  not  refill  giving 
way  to  my  defire  of  vindicating  the  honourable 
abfent  man;  but  without  mentioning  his  retreat, 
without  faying  where  he  was  concealed,  (for  it 
was  on  that  head  it  behoved  me  to  keep  filence.) 
"  You  have  been  hearing,"  faid  I,  "  this  unmer- 
ciful father-in-law  fpeak  of  his  fon  with  the  moft 
cruel  contempt.  Well,  every  thing  he  hasfaid  about 
him  is  true;  and  it  is  not  lefs  true  that  this  unfor- 
tunate man  is  innocence  and  probity  itfelf."  This 
exordium  feemed  very  ftrange  to  them,  it  rivet- 
ed their  attention,  and  the  father  and  daughter 
remaining  filent,  I  began  to  relate  what  you  have 
heard. 

"  Nervin  is  one  of  thofe  uncommon  characters, 
that  are  fo  difficult  to  be  comprehended.  Never 
was  there  a  cooler  head  or  a  warmer  heart.  It 
was  a  volcano  beneath  a  heap  of  fnow.  His 
daughter,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  girl  of  a  tender 
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and  placid  difpofition,  equally  partaking  of  fhe 
ardour  of  her  father's  foul,  and  of  the  fedatenefs 
of  reafon.  She  is  handfome.  You  have  feen 
her;  but  fhe  is  fo  little  vain  of  her  beauty,  that 
fhe  hears  it  fpoken  of  without  blufhing  or  embar- 
raifment,  as  (he  would  the  beauty  of  another.-— 
'  We  may  be  proud,'  faid  fhe,  '  of  what  we  have 
acquired  ourfelves,  and  modefty  is  neceffary  to 
conceal  fuch  pride,  or  to  keep  it  within  due 
bounds.  But  where  is  the  merit  or  the  glory  in 
having  one's  eyes  or  mouth  made  in  fuch  and  fuch 
a  manner,  and  why  mould  we  think  ourfelves 
obliged  to  blufh  at  the  praife  of  what  the  caprice 
of  nature  has  conferred  upon  us,  and  without  any 
merit  of  our  own/  This  fingle  trait  may  give 
you  an  idea  of  the  difpofition  of  Juftina,  which 
though  more  flrongly  characterized  and  deter- 
mined than  that  of  Adrienne,  exhibited  the  fame 
candour  and  the  fame  charms. 

"  This  eftimable  girl  paid  as  much  attention  to 
my  words  as  her  father,  and  at  each  trait  that 
marked  the  good  faith  of  Salvary,  his  ftrong  fen- 
fibility,  his  firmnefs  under  misfortune;  I  perceived 
them  look  at  each  other,  and  thrill  with  that  fweet 
delight  which  virtue  ever  excites  in  the  breafts  of 
thofe  that  love  her.     But  the  father  became  im- 
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perceptibly  more  thoughtful,  and  the  daughter 
more  affected, 

'■'  When  I  came  to  thefe  words  in  which  Oliver 
had  addrefled  me  : — '  Ah !  Sir,  how  fweet  and  con- 
foling  is  the  idea  that  the  efteem  of  my  fellow- 
citizens  will  be  reftored  to  grace  my  old  age,  and 
crown  my  grey  hairs,'  I  faw  Nervin  lift  up  his 
head,  with  eyes  all  gliftening  with  tears,  of  which 
they  were  full.  "  No,  virtuous  man,"  exclaimed 
he,  in  the  effufion  of  his  generofity,  "  you  mall 
not  wait  the  tedious  decline  of  life,  in  order  to  be 
free,  and  honoured  as  you  deferve.  Sir,"  added 
he  to  me,  "  you  are  in  the  right,  there  is  not  an 
honefter  man  in  the  world.  As  to  the  common 
and  (trait-forward  duties  of  life,  any  one  may  dif- 
charge  them,  but  to  preferve  this  refolution  and 
probity,  while  hanging  over  the  precipices  of  mis- 
fortune and  fhame,  without  once  lofing  fight  of 
them  for  a  moment,  this  is  rare  indeed!  this  is 
what  I  call  poffefling  a  well-tempered  mind.  He 
will  commit  no  more  follies.  I  will  be  anfwer- 
able  for  it.  He  will  be  kind,  but  he  will  be  pru- 
dent; he  knows  too  well  what  weaknefs  and  im- 
prudence have  coft  him,  and  with  d'Amene's  good 
leave,  that  is  the  man  I  mould  like  for  a  fon-in- 
law. — And  you,  daughter,  what  think  you  of  it?" 
'  I,   Sir!'  replied  Juftina,    '  I  cqnfefs   that  fuch 
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would  be  the  hufband  I  fhould  chufe.'  "  You 
fhall  have  him,"  faid  her  father,  taking  his  reso- 
lution. "  Write  to  him,  Sir,  and  defire  him  to 
come  to  Paris,  tell  him  that  a  good  match  awaits 
him  there,  and  tell  him  nothing  more." 

"  I  wrote;  he  made  anfwer,  that  fituated  as  he 
was,  he  was  condemned  to  celibacy  and  folitude, 
that  he  would  involve  neither  a  wife  nor  children 
in  his  misfortunes,  nor  would  he  fet  his  foot  in  his 
own  country,  until  there  fhould  be  no  one  there 
before  whom  he  mould  be  afhamed  to  appear.— 
This  anfwer  proved  a  farther  incitement  to  the 
impatient  inclinations  of  the  notary.  "  A(k  him," 
fays  he,  "  to  give  in  a  fpecific  account  of  his  debts, 
and  inform  him  that  a  perfon  who  interefts  himfelf 
in  his  welfare  will  undertake  the  care  of  adjufling 
every  thing." 

"  Salvary  confented  to  intruft  me  with  the  (late 
of  his  debts,  but  as  to  the  accommodation  of  them, 
he  replied,  he  would  hear  of  no  fuch  thing;  that 
any  reduction  of  his  creditors'  claims  would  be 
unjuit;  that  it  was  his  intention  to  difcharge  them 
fully,  and  to  the  lalt  livre;  and  all  that  he  re- 
quired at  their  hands  was  time.  "  Time,  time," 
fays  the  notary,  "  I  have  none  to  fpare  him.  My 
daughter  will  grow  old  before  he  pays  his  debts. 
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Leave  this  lift  of  them  with  me.  I  know  how  to 
deal  for  an  honourable  man.  Every  body  fhall 
be  fatisfied."  Two  days  after  he  came  to  fee  me. 
"  All  is  fettled,"  faid  he.  "  Look,  here  are  his 
bills,  with  receipts  to  them.  Send  them  to  him, 
and  give  him  the  choice  of  being  no  longer  in 
debt  to  any  one  by  marrying  my  daughter,  or  of 
having  me  for  fole  creditor,  if  he  refufes  to  accept 
me  for  a  father-in-law;  for  this  does  not  bind  him 
to  any  thing." 

"  I  leave  you  to  imagine  the  furprize  and  gra- 
titude of  Salvary  at  feeing  all  the  traces  of  his 
ruin  done  away,  as  it  were,  by  a  ftioke  of  a  pen; 
and  with  what  eagernefs  he  came  to  return  thanks 
to  his  benefa&or.  He  was  neverthelefs  detained 
in  Holland  longer  than  he  wiflied,  and  the  im- 
petuous Nervin  began  to  complain;  that  this  man 
was  tardy,  and  very  hard  to  work  upon.  At  laft 
he  arrived  at  my  houfe,  not  yet  daring  to  perfuade 
himfelf  but  that  his  happinefs  was  only  a  dream. 
I  quickly  introduced  him  to  his  generous  pay- 
master, with  a  mind  impreffed  with  two  fenti- 
ments  equally  grateful,  deeply  fenfible  of  the 
father's  goodnefs,  and  every  day  ftill  more  cap- 
tivated with  the  charms  of  the  daughter;  for  find- 
ing in  her  all  he  had  fo  much  loved,  and  fo  much 
regretted  in  Adrienne,  his  mind  was,  as  it  were, 

ravifhed 
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raviflied  with  gratitude  and  love.  He  was  no 
longer  able,  he  faid,  to  decide  which  was  the  more 
ineftimable  gift  of  heaven  ;  a  friend  like  Nervin, 
or  a  wife  like  Juitina. 

"  One  regret,  however,  that  he  could  not  hide, 
ftill  hung  about  his  mind.  I  Pardon  me,'  faid  he 
one  day,  when  Nervin  reproached  him  for  having 
rather  put  his  patience  to  the  teft;  '  pardon  me, 
Sir,  I  was  impatient  to  throw  myfelf  at  your  feet, 
but  befides  the  accounts  I  had  to  make  up,  I  have 
had  in  leaving  Holland  more  than  one  conflict  to 
undergo.  The  worthy  Odelman,  my  refuge,  my 
firft  benefactor,  had  depended  upon  me  for  the 
eafe  and  comfort  of  his  old  age.  He  is  a  widower, 
has  no  children;  and  without  declaring  it,  he  had 
already  adopted  me  in  his  heart.  When  we  were 
obliged  to  part,  when  in  revealing  to  him  my  pad 
misfortunes,  I  told  him  by  what  prodigy  of  good- 
nefs  1  had  been  reftored  to  honour;  he  bitterly 
complained  of  my  diflimulation,  and  afked  me  if 
I  thought  I  had  a  better  friend  in  the  world  than 
Odelman.  He  preffed  me  to  confent  to  his  ac- 
quitting the  obligation  I  owed  you.  He  requefted 
it  with  tears,  and  I  quickly  began  to  feel  myfelf 
no  longer  able  to  refill  his  entreaties.  But  he 
read  the  letter  in  which  Mr.  Watelet  had  made 
theeulogium  of  the  charming  and  amiable  Juftina, 

and 
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and  in  which  he  had  given  a  ftill  more  enchanting 
portrait  of  her  mind  than  her  perfon,  "  Ah!" 
faid  that  good  man  to  me,  "  I  have  no  daughter 
to  offer  you;  and  if  this  picture  be  a  faithful  one, 
it  will  be  a  difficult  matter  to  find  her  equal.  I 
will  detain  you  no  longer.  Go,  be  happy— think 
of  me,  and  do  not  ceafe  to  love  me." 

"  Nervin,  as  he  liftened  to  this  narrative,  flood 
wrapt  up  in  thoughtful  attention.  '  No/  faid  he, 
1  fuddenly  breaking  filence,  ■  I  will  not  defire  you 
to  be  ungrateful,  nor  will  I  fufTer  a  Dutchman  to 
boaft  that  he  is  more  generous  than  I.  You  have 
no  profeflion  here,  and  you  are  not  formed  to 
lead  an  idle  and  ufelefs  life.  It  would  be  a  very 
great  fatisfa&ion  for  me,  as  you  muft  imagine,  to 
have  my  children  about  me,  but  let  that  bleffing 
be  referved  for  my  old  age ;  and  as  my  bufinefs 
here  furnifhes  me  with  fufficient  occupation  to 
keep  away  ennui,  write  to  the  worthy  Odelman, 
and  tell  him,  that  I  give  you  up  to  him,  together 
with  my  daughter,  for  half  a  fcore  years;  after 
which  you  will  return,  I  hope,  with  a  little  colony 
of  children;  and  you  and  I,  in  the  mean  while, 
lhall  have  been  labouring  for  their  advantage." 


<c 


The   Dutchman,    overjoyed,     returned   for 
anfwer,  that  his  houfe,  his  arms,  his  heart,  were 

all 
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all  open  to  receive  the  new- married  pair.  He 
expe&s  them,  they  are  going  to  fet  off,  and  Oliver 
will  henceforth  be  in  partnerfhip  with  him.  This 
is  the  inftance  I  have  promifed  you,"  added  Wate- 
let,  "  of  a  fpecies  of  courage  that  many  unfor- 
tunate people  are  in  want  of,  that  of  never  for- 
feiting their  own  efteem,  and  that  of  never  dcfpair- 
ing  fo  long  as  confcious  of  their  own  integrity.'* 


o  N 

ABSENCE. 

THERE  are  certain  cares  which  intrude  upon 
the  mind  on  all  occafions  and  in  all  places, 
nor  can  we  prevent  them.  The  ftrong  influence 
which  they  exercife  over  us  will  not  fuffer  our 
attention  to  be  long  bellowed  on  things  which  have 
no  relation  to  themfelves.  Have  we  aught  to  do 
which  remains  undone,  or  have  ills  of  any  kind 
befallen  thofe  whom  we  fincerely  regard;  our  own 
condition,  or  that  of  our  friends,  will  be  a  fubject. 
from  which  our  thoughts  cannot,  for  a  long  time, 
be  wholly  abftrafted. 

We  are  not  to  be  furprized,  therefore,  nor 
ought  we  to  be  offended,  if,  by  thofe  who  are  un- 
der thefe  or  fimilar  circumftances,  a  becoming 
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obfervance  of  time,  place,  and  perfon,  mould, 
without  intention,  be  often  neglected. 

In  thefe  cafes  the  infcientia  temporis  may  admit 
of  excufe :  but  the  wilful  difregard  of  that  parti- 
cular decorum  which  the  prefent  occafion  may 
demand,  furely  deferves  fevere  reprehenfion;  and 
efpecially  as  the  practice  of  it  daily  becomes  more 
and  more  frequent. 

This  inattention  to  the  place  in  which,  and  to 
the  perfons  with  whom  we  are,  and  to  the  occafion 
on  which  we  are  met,  is  called,  whether  it  be  with 
or  without  caufe,  whether  with  or  without  inten- 
tion, Abfence;  the  chief  difcrimination  in  com- 
pany, as  -it  is  now-a-days  thought,  between  men 
of  fuperior  intelle&ual  ftrength,  and  thofe  who 
poflefs  only  common  underftanding. 

. 

t  No  doubt  they  who  have  the  raoft  knowledge 
have  the  greateil  employment  for  their  thoughts, 
and  certainly  do  think  the  molt;  moreover,  in 
thofe  who  have  been  accultomed,  during  the  whole 
of  their  lives,  to  fpend  much  of  their  time  in  the 
penfive  occupation  of  folitary  ftudy,  and  have  de- 
lighted more  in  books  than  in  men,  the  habit  of 
thoughtinay  be  fo  powerful,  that  they  may  fcarcely 
ever  be  long  and  thoroughly  free  from  it;  and, 

O  therefore, 
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therefore,  cannot  but  have  in  company  frequent, 
though  inconlcious  relapfes  into  the  abfent  ftate. 

And,  becaufe  in  this  manner  fome  men  of 
learning  and  genius  have  been  obferved  to  behave, 
a  conclufion  has  been  made,  that  the  behaviour 
of  every  one  of  fuperior  parts  muft  be  the  fame  ; 
and  therefore,  that  by  this  we  mould  at  all  times 
be  enabled  to  diftinguifh  in  company  thofe  who 
have  knowledge  from  thofe  who  have  none.  The 
error,  however,  of  this  conclufion  will  fhortly 
appear;  for  now  there  is  hardly  a  man  who  wifhes 
to  be  confidered  in  any  wife  learned,  that  does 
not  affecl  to  be  frequently  a'bfent. 

If  men  confeffedly  great  have  ever,  and  it  is  to 
be  fufpe&ed  that  they  fometimes  have,  been  guilty 
of  the  affeclation  of  abfence,  fuch  their  conduct 
could  only  proceed  from  a  notion,  which  muft 
excite  contempt  for  thofe  by  whom  it  is  held,  that 
common  converfation  has  nothing  in  it  worthy 
their  notice,  and,  therefore,  that  it  would  not 
become  them  to  be  attentive  to  it. 

Certainly  in  this  they  are  fadly  deceived;  and 
fuch  a  miftake  cannot  but  prove,  that  the  greateft 
weaknefs  will  fometimes  be  fhewn  by  thofe  who 
are  efteemed  the  wifeft  of  men, 

That 
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That  philofophy,  however,  which  is  of  a  more 
genuine  kind,  which  has  a  confideration  for  others 
as  well  as  for  felf,  thinks  and  a6ls  in  a  different 
manner;  at  all  times  adapts  itfelf  to  the  fociety  in 
which  it  may  be;  and  to  the  mereft  trifles,  pro- 
vided the  pleafure  of  others  can  be  promoted 
thereby,  readily  gives  the  molt  patient  attention. 

When  men,  in  genius  or  in  knowledge  greater 
than  others,  are  inattentive  to  the  c  mpany  at 
which  they  are  prefent,  they  furely  forget  the  end 
of  their  vifit:  they  forget  that  we  retire  to  the 
clofet  for  meditation  and  frudy,  but  that  we  come 
into  fociety  for  relaxation  and  amufement;  to  be 
abfent,  therefore,  on  thefe  occafions  is,  as  it  were, 
to  fall  into  (lumbers  when  we  mould  keep  awake; 
it  is  committing  a  rudenefs  which  finks  us  at  once 
to  the  barbarian  level;  it  is  giving  an  offence 
which  cannot  but  fometimes  be  of  hurt  to  tfiofe 
from  whom  it  proceeds,  and  which  all  but  the 
defipient  or  infane  would  wilh  to  avoid. 


O  2  MORAL 
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MORAL  INSTRUCTIONS 
TO  THE  YOUNG 

FOR    MAKING  THE 

DANGEROUS  VOYAGE  of  LIFE. 

T  li  70ULD  you,  Eugenio!  covet  to  fecure 

Z  Y,      An  intereft  in  the  Mafier  of  the  Storm? 
Invoke  protection  at  his  facred  fhrine  ; — 
Would  you  the  fober  courfe  of  fafety  fteer? 
Make  Virtue's  favourites  your  chofen  crew; 
The  wife,  the  good,  th'  expericnc'd,  and  the  brave ; 
Announc'd  by  Jeers  "  the  excellent  of  the  earth;" 
Then  (leer  with  thefe  the  courfe  the  Mailer  plann'd, 
Nor  deviating  from  his  facred  chart, 
And  fure  fuccefs  fhall  all  your  courfe  attend, 
'Till,  fafely  anchor'd  in  the  port  of  peace, 
You  fharethe  greetings  of  celeftial  joy. 
Mean  time  let  prudence  dittate  to  your  ear; 
Form  a  true  eftimate  of  human  life; 
Its  ebbs,  its  flows,  and  various  incidents, 
Prepare  againil  with  caution;  and  betimes 
Weigh  well  each  good,  each  ill  to  counterpoife 
As  in  Aflrca's  balance.     Meditate 
And  plan  the  courfe  of  wifdom.     Do  not  launch 
Life's  bay  untutor'd,  uninform'd  alike 
In  difcipline  and  good  ceconomy, 

Like 
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Like  fome  high-flown  intoxicated  brain 

Afloat  on  reeds  in  hope  to  crofs  the  gulph. 

From  precedent  learn  prudence.     Keep  in  view 

The  num'rous  rocks,  fo  fatal  prov'd  by  all 

Who  (teer  the  courfe  of  bold  impiety. 

And  dare  to  fhun  their  track.     Be  cautious,  mark 

Where  wife  men  err'd.     That  courfe  avoid,  intent 

To  glean  advantage  from  the  word  mifhap 

Of  eminence. — Such  wrecks  Itrike  up  a  light 

Which,  like  a  Pharos,  fhines  full  many  a  league; 

A  caution  clear  to  fhun  the  fatal  cliff! 

From  vice's  crews  bear  adverfe.     Seek  to  gain 

In  wifdom's  chart  fuperior  excellence. 

The  belt  avidity  is  wifdom's  thrift: 

Herein  is  no  excefs.     Be  timely  wife: 

Choofe  an  experienc'd  mate:  fuchwill  afford 

Good  ground  of  fafety  in  threat'ning  ftorm. 

Make  plain  Sincerity  your  bofom  friend; 

Hewillftand  by  when  dangers  Italk  behind, 

Or  threat'ning  terrors  meet,  to  fhield  your  breafi;. 

Let  meek-ey'd  Piety  )our  fteps  attend, 

While  lovely  Charity  the  cabin  cheers, 

And  grave  Devotion  keeps  the  clofet-door. 

Difmifs  all  wayward  paflions:   fuch  can  ferve 

Only  to  bear  you  adverfe  from  the  port. 

Let  Magnanimity  your  courfe  conduct, 

For  Honour  waits  on  Magnanimity. 

Let  Reafon  too  your  every  fcheme  project, 

And 
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And  di&ate  to  your  ear.     One  counfel  I 

Impart :   It  is  an  oracle!  attend; 

"  Keep  old  blunt  Honefty  clofe  by  your  fide: 

"  A  trufty  tar  in  every  rugged  blaft: 

••  So  fafely  fhall  each  various  (torm  befriend, 

"  And  waft  you  bounding  o'er  the  deep  profound; 

99  Oppofing  rocks  in  vain  obftru6l  your  courfe, 

99  To  lame  your  paflage  to  the  realms  of  love." 


THE   WISE   CONDUCT  OF 

HASSAN,  KING  of  GOLCONDA. 

AN     EASTERN    TALE. 

i"T  is  the  peculiar  province  of  wifdom  to  examine 
-*-  with  the  grcateft  attention  whatever  offers  it- 
felf  as  fit  either  to  be  done,  or  to  be  avoided.— 
Haflan,  king  of  Golconda,  followed  this  excellent 
maxim  in  the  moft  difficult  conjuncture  that  can 
employ  the  thoughts  of  an  earthly  Monarch. 

This  king  was  fix-fcore  years  old,  was  defirous 
or  refigning  his  empire,  and  finifhing  his  glorious 
reign,  by  the  choice  of  a  worthy  fucceffor.  He 
had  three  fons  by  three  different  women,  who  were 
all  living;  each  of  them  pleaded  in  behalf  of  her 
own  fon ;  fo  that  the  King,  who  was  equally  a  good 

hufband 
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hufband  and  a  good  father,  wavered  in  the  mod 
cruel  uncertainty.  ■  What  fhall  I  refolve  on?' 
faid  he  to  himfelf :  ■  The  laws  declare  for  the 
eldeft;  my  favourite  fultanefs  pleads  for  the 
fecond;  and  I  myfelf  incline  for  the  youngeft. — 
O  too  lovely  fultanefs,  I  have  felt  the  effects  of 
your  fweet  and  alluring  looks!  O  thou  weak  na- 
ture, that  yieldeft  to  my  love !  But  neither  of  you 
fhall  triumph  over  the  laws;  I  will  die  on  the 
throne,  that,  after  my  death,  the  laws  may  de- 
cide the  controverfy.  But  what?  The  laws  will 
decide  nothing;  a  cruel  war  will  be  kindled  be- 
tween my  children;  my  people  will  be  the  vi&im 
of  their  ambition,  and  I  owe  all  to  my  people. — 
O  beauteous  fultanefs!  I  ought  to  facrifice  you, 
myfelf,  and  whatever  elfe  is  dear  to  me,  to  the 
good  of  my  fubje&s;  I  will  therefore  leave  them 
at  liberty  to  chufe  themfelves  a  fovereign.' 

After  thefe  iefle£Uons,  he  affembled  his  vifiers, 
the  nobles,  and  the  people :  t  I  have/  faid  he  to 
them,  '  one  foot  on  the  throne,  and  the  other  in 
the  grave;  but  I  would,  if  it  were  poffible,  not  go 
down  into  the  abyfs  of  eternity  with  the  crown  on 
my  head;  its  weight  opprefles  and  weighs  me 
down,  I  refign  it  to  you,  chufe  for  yourfelves  a 
Mailer.'  At  thefe  words,  there  appeared  in  all 
their  looks  a  profound  fadnefs.     The  people  cried 

out 
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out  with  one  voice,  "  Live,  long  live  the  King, 
out  father,  and  our  friend!"  '  Be  not  fo  much 
concerned,'  interrupted  the  king,  *  you  are  my 
bowels;  you  can  fuffer  nothing,  but  I  mufi.  feel 
fo  great  a  pain  as  would  fhorten  my  days.'  At 
this,  they  redoubled  their  cries,  and  the  aged 
monarch  himfelf  could  not  refrain  from  tears.— 
'  Think  no  more/  faid  he,  '  on  what  you  are  going 
to  lofe,  but  confider  what  you  have  ftill  left. — The 
princes,  my  children,  havje  ail  the  qualities  that 
make  men  great;  proclaim  which  of  them  you 
think  moil  worthy  to  pofTefs  the  throne  I  refign.* 

A  profound  filence  fucceeded  their  fighs  and 
lamentations.  The  whole  aflembly  caft  their  eyes 
on  the  throne,  and  faw  the  three  princes  fitting  on 
the  fteps;  they  admired  each  of  them,  and,  not 
liking  one  more  than  another,  no  man  could  de- 
termine which  to  chufe.  Then  the  prime  vificr 
approached  the  throne,  and  fpoke  in  this  manner: 
"  O  wife  and  valiant  king!  May  he  who  draws 
light  out  of  darknefs,  and  from  the  horrors  of  the 
night  produces  a  glorious  and  delightful  morning, 
keep  you  in  his  holy  care,  and  perpetuate  your 
polterity!  Receive  with  your  accuitomed  good- 
ncfs  the  advice  of  your  faithful  flave  :  Let  each  of 
your  three  fons  reign  three  days  only,  and  we 
vill   determine  afterwards,  fince  your  majefty  is 

plcafed 
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pleafed  to  give  us  leave.  Our  choice  then  will  b» 
founded  on  judgment;  for  men  are  known,  when 
they  are  in  high  fortune,  and  in  wine.  The  man 
is  truly  wife,  whom  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
of  them  can  corrupt/* 

This  advice  of  the  grand  vilier  was  followed, 
and  prevailed  over  the  fubtle  infinuations  of  his 
three  wives,  who  faw  all  their  folicitations  ren- 
dered vain,  and  their  projects  confounded. 

Accordingly,  the  eldeft  prince  was  clothed  in 
purple,  and  took  the  fceptre  of  government  in 
his  hand.  His  mother  counfelled  him  to  be  affa- 
ble and  liberal,  not  to  alter  the  form  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  to  pardon  criminals.  "  By  this  means," 
faid  fhe,  "  you  will  have  all  the  empire  for  you, 
the  king,  the  nobles,  and  the  people." 

Inftru6tions  grounded  on  fuch  principles  feemed 
to  promife  a  happy  iflue.  The  prince  followed 
them  exaclly,  but  his  condu£l  appeared  ftudicd 
and  affected,  which  occafioned  fome  diftrult. 

The  three  days  of  his  reign  being  expired,  the 
fecond  prince  afcended  the  throne,  his  mother 
gave  him  oppofite  inftru£tions:  "  Depofe,"  laid 
fhe,  "  the  vifiers;  banifh  the  doftors  of  the  law; 

P  raife 
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raifc  to  the  higheft  dignities  men  of  ambitious 
minds,  who,  to  keep  their  employments,  will  vote 
you  the  throne;  and,  when  you  are  well  fettled  in 
it,  we  will  recall  the  vifiers  and  the  doctors  whofe 
fidelity  the  riches,  which  thy  ambitious  minifters 
fliall  have  amaffed,  will  ferve  to  regain,  and  to 
reanimate  their  zeal. 

This  model  was  followed;  but  the  people 
dreaded  the  word  that  could  happen,  from  a  prince 
who  pretended  to  the  crown,  and  gave  himfelf  fo 
little  trouble  to  deferve  it. 

The  King's  third  fon  took  upon  him,  in  his  turn, 
the  fovereign  authority.  He  would  have  no  ad- 
vice from  his  mother;  "  For  though,"  faid  he,  "  I 
have  an  infinite  refpecl:  for  my  mother,  and  even 
believe,  that  fhe  would  give  me  no  advice  but 
what  is  founded  on  reafon,  it  would  be,  at  beft, 
but  fuperfluous.  The  laws  are  what  1  will  obferve; 
and  what  is  dark  and  intricate  in  them,  our  wife 
vifiers  and  learned  doctors,  all  of  whom  I  reftore 
to  their  employments,  will  help  me  to  interpret." 

After  he  had  fpent  the  firft  day,  and  part  of  the 
fecond,  in  appointing  good  judges  for  the  people, 
and  old  and  prudent  officers  over  the  foldiers,  the 
king,  his  father,  lent  fome  of  the  doctors  to  exa- 
mine 
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mine  and  put  queftions  to  him  in  public,  and  to 
know  if  he  underftood  the  laws  and  the  art  of 
reigning.  One  of  the  doctors  afked  him,  ■  What 
perfons  a  king  has  abfolute  need  of,  to  be  near 
his  perfon?'  "  He  has  need,"  anfwered  the 
prince,  "  of  eight  forts :  Of  a  prudent  vifier;  of 
a  general;  of  a  good  fecretary,  who  underftands 
and  can  write  perfectly  well  the  languages  of  the 
eaft;  of  a  phyfician  confummate  in  the  art  of  heal- 
ing, and  in  the  knowledge  of  remedies  ;  of  learned 
doclors  to  inftrucl  him  thoroughly  in  the  laws;  of 
dervifes  capable  of  explaining  to  him  the  obfcure 
points  of  his  religion;  and  of  muficians,  who,  by 
the  fweetnefs  of  their  voices,  and  the  harmony  of 
their  inftruments,  may  call  back  his  fpirits,  that 
fhall  have  been  diflipated  by  the  application  he 
hath  given  to  affairs  of  ftate." — Another  do&or 
faid  to  him,  *  Prince,  to  what  do  you  compare  an 
emperor,  his  viceroys,  his  fubjefts,  his  empire, 
and  his  enemies?'  "  An  empire,"  anfwered  the 
Prince,  "  refembles  a  pafture-ground;  an  em- 
peror a  fhepherd ;  his  fubje&s  the  fheep;  his 
viceroys  the  fhepherd's  dogs;  and  his  enemies  the 
wolves." 

At  thefe  anfwers  of  the  young  prince,  the  old 
king  of  Golconda  burft  into  tears  of  joy,  and  faid 
within  himfelf,  '  My  third  fon  is  the  mod  learned 

P  2  and 
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and  rood  worthy 'of  the  throne;  but,  before  I  de- 
clare my  thoughts,  I  will  know  the  femiments  of 
my  people.* 

He  publifhed  therefore  an  order  for  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  city  to  appear  the  next  morning 
in  the  plain  without  the  walls.  He  himfelf  came 
thither,  mounted  on  a  ftately  (teed,  attended  by 
his  three  Ions  and  all  his  courtiers;  and,  when  he 
was  in  the  midft  of  the  people,  he  fpoke  thefe 
words:  '  O  my  fellow-citizens,  my  relations,  my 
faithful  fubje&s!  Regard  not  what  I  am  to-day; 
no  man  is  lefs  than  me  in  the  fight  of  that  Being 
who  created  the  univerfe.  To-morrow,  that  is, 
at  the  day  of  judgment,  (which  we  all  believe  will 
come)  how  many  will  there  be  of  you, -who,  pof- 
feffing  high  dignities  in  paradife,  will  rend  my 
garments,  and  fay  to  me,  "Oh!  tyrant!  what 
ills  didft  thou  make  us  fuffer  during  thy  hateful 
reign!"  ■  Inftead  of  anfwering  your  reproaches, 
I  fhall  remain  in  a  fhameful  filence,  and  not  dare 
to  regard  your  irritated  looks.'  At  thefe  words, 
the  good  old  monarch  hid  his  face,  while  floods  of 
tears  ran  trickling  down  the  furrows  of  his  aged 
cheeks.  His  fons  and  his  courtiers,  after  his  ex- 
ample, alfo  dropped  their  tears;  and  all  the  peo- 
ple were  tranfported  with  grief  and  lamentations. 
At  length  the   hoary  monarch   wiped  away  his 

tears, 
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tears,  and  proceeded :  *  O  my  friends !  I  am  going 
out  of  this  worid,  10  enter  into  t-l>e  palace  of  eter- 
nity. I  conjure  you  to  unburthen  my  confcience 
of  the  things  you  may  have  to  reproach  me  with, 
to  the  end  that  I  may  not  be  ill-treated  in  my 
tomb  by  the  evil  angels,  and  that,  at  their  d  par- 
ture.  they  may  leave  a  daughter  of  paradife  to 
continue  with  me  till  the  day  of  judgment;  and 
now  chufe  which  of  my  three  fons  you  pleafe  to 
fucceed  me.' 

All  the  people  cn'ed  out,  "  May  the  days  of 
the  king  laft  as  long  as  the  world  endures!  We 
have  nothing  to  reproach  him  with.  May  that 
Almighty  Being,  who  draws  the  fable  curtain  of 
the  night,  and  commands  the  purple  rays  of  the 
morning  to  paint  the  fu'mmits  of  the  lofty  moun- 
tains, be  as  well  fatisfied  with  him,  as  we  are!  As 
to  the  princes  his  fons,  let  his  majelty  place  which 
of  them  he  pleafes  on  the  throne,  we  will  readily 
confent,  and  faithfully  obey  him.  But  if  he  abso- 
lutely commands  us  to  tell  him  which  of  the  three 
we  think  mod  worthy  to  fill  his  place,  we  confefs 
it  is  the  youngeft." 

After  this  declaration,  the  king  returned  to  the 
city,  and,  being  come  to  the  palace,  gave  orders 
for  the  coronation  of  the  youngeit  prince.     Every 

thing 
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thing  being  ready,  the  aged  king  took  the  young 
prince  by  the  hand,  and  made  him  afcend  the 
throne:  '  O  my  Ton,'  faid  he,  *  take  poffefiion  of 
a  dignity,  which  I  gladly  refign  to  you,  and  wear 
the  crown  you  fo  well  deferve.  But  always  re- 
member that  you  are  accountable,  both  to  the  Lord 
of  nature  and  your  country,  for  every  a£lion  of 
your  life.  A  monarch  is  born  only  for  the  good 
of  his  people.  Beware  of  flattery,  it  is  a  rock  more 
fatal  to  princes,  than  thofe  hid  beneath  the  fur- 
face  of  the  waves  are  to  mariners.  Fear  nothing 
but  your  own  confcience,  and  aim  at  nothing  but 
the  profperity  of  the  empire.  Then  (hall  thy 
throne  be  eftablifhed  like  the  everlafting  moun- 
tains, and  thy  virtues  applauded  in  the  utmoft 
regions  of  the  earth.  Kings  (hall  feekthy  friend- 
ship, and  fages  drink  inflruclion  from  thy  mouth. 
The  merchant  (hall  ilourifh  under  thy  protection, 
and  the  ftranger  fojourn  fafely  under  the  fhadow 
of  the  laws. — The  hearts  of  the  widow  and  or- 
phan fhall  fing  for  joy,  and  the  mouth  of  the  infant, 
in  lifping  accents,  declare  thy  praife/  Imme- 
diately all  the  people  proclaimed  him  king,  and 
all  the  nobles  congratulated  him  on  his  afcenfion 
to  the  crown,  praying  the  Almighty  to  fhower 
down  bleflings  on  his  reign. 

ANEC. 
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ANECDOTE. 

AS  a  lame  country  fchoolmafter  was  hobbling 
one  morning  upon  his  two  flicks,  to  his 
noify  manfion,  he  was  met  by  a  certain  nobleman, 
who  wifhed  to  know  his  name,  and  the  means  by 
which  he  procured  a  livelihood.  "  My  name," 
anfwered  he,  "  is  R  T — — ,  and  I  am  majler 

of  this  par  i/h." 

This  anfwer  further  increafed  his  Lordfhip's 
curiofity,  and  he  defired  to  know  in  what  fenfe  he 
was  majler  of  the  parifh  ?  "  I  am,"  anfwered  he, 
"  the  majler  of  the  children  of  the  parifh;  the 
children  are  mafters  of  the  mothers;  the  mothers 
are  the  rulers  of  the  fathers;  and  confequently  I 
am  the  majler  of  the  whole  parijh." — His  lordfhip 
was  pleafed  with  this  logical  reply,  and  gave  the 
fchoolmafter  half-a-guinea,  to  buy  a  book  with. 


ANECDOTE 

OF    THE    DUKE    OF    NIVERNOIS     AND    A 
POOR    CLERGYMAN. 

T  71  THEN  the  Duke  of  Nivernois  was  ambaffa- 

vT     dor  in  England,  he  was  going   down  to 

Lord  Townfhend's  feat  in  Norfolk,  on  a  private 

vifit. 
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vifit,  quite  en  dijhahilk,  and  with  only  one  fervant, 
when  he  was  obliged,  from  a  very  heavy  fliower 
of  rain,  to  (top  at  a  farm  houfe  in  the  way.  The 
mailer  of  the  houfe  was  a  clergyman,  who,  to  a 
poor  curacy,  added  the  care  of  a  few  fcholars  in 
the  neighbourhood,  which,  in  all,  might  make 
his  living  about  8ol.  a  year,  which  was  all  he  had 
to  maintain  a  wife  and  fix  children.  When  the 
Duke  alighted,  the  clergyman,  not  knowing  kis 
rank,  begged  him  to  come  in  and  dry  himfelf, 
which  the  other  accepted,  by  borrowing  a  pair  of 
old  worfted  (lockings  and  flippers  of  him,  and 
warming  himfelf  by  a  good  fire.  After  fome  con- 
verfation,  the  Duke  obferved  an  old  chefs-board 
hanging  up,  and  as  he  was  paffionately  fond  of 
that  game,  he  afked  the  clergyman  whether  he 
could  play  ?  The  other  told  him  he  could,  pretty, 
tolerably  ;  but  found  it  very  difficult,  in  that  part 
of  the  country,  to  get  an  antagonilt.  '  I  am  your 
man,'  fays  the  Duke.  M  With  all  my  heart,"  fays 
the  paifon,  "  and  if  you'll  ftay  and  eat  pot-luck, 
I'll  try  if  I  can't  beat  you."  The  day  continuing 
rainy,  the  Duke  accepted  his  offer;  when  the 
parfon  played  fo  much  better,  that  he  won  every 
game.  This  was  fo  far  from  fretting  the  Duke, 
that  he  was  highly  pleafed  to  meet  a  man  who 
could  give  him  fuch  entertainment  at  his  favourite 
game.     He  accordingly  enquired  into  the  ftate  of 

his 
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his  family  affairs, — and  juft  taking  a  memorandum 
of  his  addrefs,  without  difcovering  his  title,  thanked 
him,  and  departed.  Some  months  pafled  over, 
and  the  clergyman  never  thought  any  thing  of  the 
matter;  when,  one  evening,  a  footman  in  laced 
livery  rode  up  to  the  door,  and  prefented  him 
with  the  following  billet:  <;  The  Duke  of  Niver- 
nois's  compliments  wait  on  the  Rev.  Mr.  — — , 
and,  as  a  remembrance  for  the  good  drubbing  he 
gave  him  at  chefs,  begs  that  he  would  accept  of 
the  living  of———,  worth  400I.  per  annum,  and 
that  he  will  wait  on  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  New- 
caftle  on  Friday  next,  to  thank  him  for  the  fame." 
The  good  parfon  was  fometime  before  he  could 
imagine  it  any  thing  more  than  a  jeft,  and  was  not 
forgoing;  but  as  his  wife  infifted  on  his  trying, 
he  came  up  to  town,  and  found  the  contents  of 
the  billet  literally  true,  to  his  unfpeakable  fatis- 
faclion. 


ANECDOTE 

OF  THE  LATE  SIR  WILLIAM  STANHOPE. 

HT^HIS  gentleman  coming  out  of  Drury-lane 
-*-     play-houfe,  with  a  lady  under  his  arm,  was 
met  by  a  couple  of  bucks,  who  took  fome  liberties, 
not  very  acceptable  to  the  lady,  or  her  protector. 

Q  Sir 
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Sir  William,  whofe  courage  was  equal  to  his 
gallantry,  immediately  called  upon  the  gentlemen 
to  anfwer  for  their  mifconduft. 

One  of  the  heroes  fteps  forward,  and  fays, 
H  Sir,  the  lady,  wearing  artificial  colour  on  her 
cheeks,  we  looked  upon  as  fair  game."  Sir  Wil- 
liam's reply,  and  his  fubfequent  conduct,  did 
honour  to  his  prowefs  and  plain  fincerity. 

"  Gentlemen,"  faid  he,  "  I  may  have  miftaken 
the  rofes  on  the  .lady's  cheeks  for  the  ornament* 
of  pure  and  fimple  nature;  1  fhall  be  happy,  if, 
by  your  means,  I  (hall  be  cured  of  my  illufion.-— 
But  I  fwear,  by  God,  you  fhall  never  evade  me, 
until  I  (hall  have  fully  proved  the  truth  or  fallacy 
of  your  afTertion. 

"  Retire  with  me,"  continues  Sir  William,  "  to 
the  Rofe  Tavern;  there  the  experiment  fhall  be 
made." 

To  the  Rofe  they  repaired — cold  and  hot  wa- 
ter were  called  for,  and  applied  with  a  napkin, 
fmeared  with  foap  and  pomatum.  Obftinate 
nature  prevailed — the  rofes  did  not  fade,  but 
bloomed  more  in  the  operation. 

The 
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The  bucks  were  convinced — they  begged  par- 
don for  their  tranfgreffions,  and  wifhed  to  depart 
in  peace. 

"  Not  fo,"  fays  Sir  William,  "  You  have  been 
fatisfied,  and  fo  will  I.  The  lady  has  undergone 
the  ordeal,  and  (he  has  come  from  it  pure  and 
unpolluted.  My  part  I  have  yet  to  a£t :  you  muft, 
on  your  knees,  afk  the  lady's  pardon."  They 
did  fo, 

"  Now,  gentlemen,"  faid  Sir  William,  "  do  not 
blufh  at  your  paft  condu£t;  the  liberty  you  took 
was  not  only  juftifiable,  but  even  proper,  if,  at 
your  own  rifk,  you  ran  the  peril  of  the  proof.  If 
I  had  proved  her  a  pitt,  the  moft  odious  and  per- 
fidious of  all  impoftors,  I  fhould,  in  the  language 
of  Othello,  '  have  whiflled  her  off,  and  let  her 
down  the  wind,  a  prey  to  fortune/  but  as  fhe  is 

pure  from  that  w fh  contagion,    I   infill  on 

your  fupping,  and  drinking  a  bottle  of  Burgundy 
with  the  offended  innocent  and  her  prote&or." 


Q  2  REMARK- 
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REMARKABLE  ANECDOTE 


OF 


QUEEN   ELIZABETH. 

NOT  long  after  the  death  of  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots,  Margaret  Lambrum  (who  had  been 
one  of  her  attendants,  became  in  fome  meafure 
defperate,  on  account  of  the  lofs  of  a  hufband, 
whom  fhe  dearly  loved;  a  lofs  which  had  been 
occafiontd  by  grief,  for  the  melancholy  fate  of 
t  ai  unoitunate  Princcfs;  to  whofe  retinuehe  had 
alio  belonged)  formed  a  refolution  to  revenge  the 
death  of  both  upon  the  perfon  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
To  accomplifh  her  purpofe,  (lie  dreffed  herfelf  in 
the  habit  of  a  man,  affumed  the  name  of  Anthony 
Spark,  and  attended  at  the  Court  of  Elizabeth 
w  th  a  pair  of  piftols  conftantly  concealed  about 
her,  one  to  kill  the  Queen  when  an  opportunity 
offered,  and  one  to  kill  "herfelf  if  her  crime  fhould 
be  difcovered.  One  day,  as  (he  was  pufhing 
through  the  crowd  in  order  to  get  to  her  Majefty, 
who  was  then  walking  in  the  garden,  (he  acciden- 
tally dropped  one  of  the  piltols.  This  circum- 
flance  being  obferved  by  the  guards,  (he  was  im- 
mediately feized,  in  order  to  be  Cent  to  prifon.-— 
The  Queen,  however,  interfered,  and  defired  to 
examine  the  culprit  firft.  She  accordingly  de- 
manded 
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manded  her  name,  her  country,  and  her  quality; 
and  Margaret,  with  a  refolution  Rill  undaunted, 
replied,  "  Madam,  though  1  appear  before  you 
in  this  garb,  yet  1  am  a  woman.  My  name  is 
Margaiet  Lambrum.  and  was  feveral  years  in  the 
ferviceof  Mary,  a  Queen  whom  you  have  unjurily 
put  to  death,  and  thereby  deprived  me  of  the  beft 
of  hufbands,  who  could  not  furvive  that  bloody 
cataltrophe  of  his  innocent  miftrefs.  His  memory 
is  hardly  more  dear  to  me  than  is  that  of  my  in- 
jured Queen;  and.  regardlefs  of  confequences, 
1  determined  to  revenge  their  death  upon  you. 
Manv,  but  fruit lefj>  weie  the  efforts  I  made  to  di- 
vert  me  from  my  purpofe.  I  found  myfelf  con- 
ftrained  to  prove  by  experience,  the  truth  of  the 
maxim,  that  neither  reafon  nor  force  can  hinder 
a  woman  from  vengeance,  when  fhe  is  impelled 
to  it  by  love." 

Highly  as  the  Queen  had  caufe  to  refer.t  this 
fpeech,  fhe  heard  it  with  coolnefs  and  moderation. 
"  You  are  perfuaded  rhen,"  faid  her  Majefty, 
u  that  in  this  ftep  you  have  done  nothing  but  what 
your  duty  required:  —  What  think  you  is  my  duty 
to  do  to  you  ?"  u  Is  that  queftion  put  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  Queen,  or  that  of  a  Judge."  replied 
Margaret.  With  the  fame  intrepid  firmnefs, 
Elizabeth  profefled  to  her  it  was  that  of  a  Queen. 

»  Then," 
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"  Then,"  continued  Lambrum,  "  it  is  your  Ma- 
jefty's  duty  to  grant  me  a  pardon."  "  But  what 
fecurity,"  demanded  the  Queen,  "  can  you  give 
me  that  you  will  not  make  the  like  attempt  upon 
fome  future  occafion?"  "  A  favour  ceafes  to  be 
one,  Madam,"  replied  Margaret,  when  it  is 
yielded  under  fuch  reftraints:  in  doing  fo,  your 
Majelty  would  aft  againit  me  as  a  Judge." 

"  I  have  been  a  Queen  thirty  years,"  cried 
Elizabeth,  turning  to  the  courtiers  then  prefent, 
'*  and  had  never  fuch  a  lefture  read  to  me  before.* 
And  fhe  immediately  granted  the  pardon  entire 
and  unconditional,  as  it  had  been  dcfired,  in  op- 
pofition  to  the  opinion  of  the  Prefident  of  the 
Council,  who  told  her  Majefty  that  he  thought 
fhe  ought  to  have  punifhed  fo  daring  an  offen- 
der. The  fair  criminal,  however,  gave  an  ad- 
mirable proof  of  her  prudence,  in  begging  the 
Oueen  to  extend  her  generofity  one  degree  fur- 
ther, by  granting  her  a  fafe  conduft  out  of  the 
kingdom;  with  which  favour  alfo  Elizabeth  com- 
plied. And  Margaret  Lambrum, from  thatperiodj 
lived  a  peaceable  life  in  France. 


THE 
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THE  PASSING  YEAR. 

THOUGH  leaflefs  woods,  though  barren  fields,' 
The  penfive  eye  delightful  meet; 
Though  few  the  charms  fair  nature  yields, 
Where  winter  fteps  with  frozen  feet. 

Yet  now,  with  flow  but  certain  pace, 

Again  returns  the  circling  year, 
And  foon  renew'd  with  fofter  grace, 

The  genial  feafon  fhali  appear. 

While  yet,  with  angry  clouds  o'ercaft, 

The  fullen  tempeft  frequent  roars, 
And  ifTuing  oft  the  nit'rous  blaft, 

Clofe  binds  up  nature's  balmy  ftores-j 

While  yet,  to  fix'd,  unerring  laws, 

Obedient  lays  the  landfcape  wide, 
The  moral  leflbn  wifdom  draws 

From  fcenes  which  folly  ftrives  to  hide, 

Man's  pi&ur'd  life  fhe  fees  in  each 

Succeflive  feafon,  as  it  flies; 
What  knowledge  can  the  fages.  teach 

Like  that  the  passing  year  fupplies? 

Yet, 
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Yet.  blind  to  plainer  truths,  abroad 
Through  endlcfs  labyrinths  we  roam, 

To  feek,  in  learning's  devious  road, 
The  gem  we  always  have  at  home. 

In  nature's  page,  more  fully  feen, 
Life's  ufeful  leflbns  open  lie; 

No  fruitlefs  comments  intervene, 

To  lead  from  truth  th'  enquiring  eye. 

And,  fee,  Religion,  dropping  low 
The  chain  of  univerfal  love, 

For  virtue's  humble  toils  below, 
Afiigns  eternal  joys  above. 


HEROIC  VALOUR. 

THE  following  inftance  of  heroic  valour,  and 
inviolable  attachment,  occurred  in  the  year 
1769,  during  the  war  between  the  Turks  and  the 
Ruffians.  Caraman  Pacha,  who  had  a  command 
in  one  of  the  aftions  near  Choczim,  having  gone 
to  meet  the  Grand  Vifir  on  his  march,  that  Gene- 
ral (for  what  real  or  fuppofed  offence  is  unknown) 
ffew  into  a  m  ft  violent  paffion,  and  immediately 
ordered  his  head  to  be  cut  off. 

The 
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The  unfortunate  Pacha  endeavoured  to  retire, 
and,  at  the  fame  time  drawing  his  fword,  defended 
himfelf  bravely,  but,  being  foon  furrounded  and 
overborne  by  numbers,  was  cut  to  pieces. 

In  the  mean  time,  his  feliftaror  fword-bearer, 
fired  with  rage  and  indignation  at  the  fituation  of 
his  mailer,  fuddenly  drew  a  piftol,  with  which  he 
attempted  to  (hoot  the  Vifir.  It  happened  fortu- 
nately for  the  Vifir,  that  a  faithful  domeftic,  hav- 
ing feen  the  motion  of  the  feli£tar's  arm,  ftepped 
fuddenly  between  his  mafter  and  the  fhot,  which 
he  received  in  his  own  body,  and  fell  dead  at 
his  feet. 


THE 

LADIES'  MISERY, 

IN    A 

SUMMER  RETIREMENT. 

THE  feafon  of  the  year  is  now  come,  in  which 
the  theatres  are  fhut,  and  the  card  tables 
forfaken;  the  regions  of  luxury  are  for  a  while 
unpeopled,  and  pleafure  leads  out  her  votaries  to 
groves  and  gardens,  to  (till  fcenes  and  erratic  gra- 
tifications.    Thofe  who  have  paffed  many  months 

R  in 
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in  a  continual  tumult  of  di verfion ;  who  have  never 
opened  their  eyes  in  the  morning,  but  upon  fome 
new  appointments,  nor  flept  at  night  without  a 
dream  of  dances,  mufic  and  good  hands,  or  foft 
fighs  and  humble  fupplieations;  muft  now  retire 
to  diftant  provinces,  where  the  fyrens  of  flattery 
are  fcarcely  to  be  heard,  where  beauty  fparkles 
without  praife  or  envy,  and  wit  is  repeated  only 
by  the  echo. 

As  I  think  if  one  of  the  moft  important  duties 
of  focial  benevolence  to  give  warning  of  the  ap- 
proach of  calamity,  when  by  timely  prevention  it 
may  be  turned  afide,  or  by  preparatory  meafures 
be  more  eafily  endured,  I  cannot  feel  the  increas- 
ing warmth,  or  obferve  the  lengthening  days, 
without  confidering  the  condition  of  my  fair  read- 
ers, who  are  now  preparing  to  leave  all  that  has 
fo  long  filled  up  their  hours,  all  from  which  they 
have  been  accuftomed  to  hope  for  delight;  and 
who,  till  fafhion  proclaims  the  liberty  of  return- 
ing to  the  feats  of  mirth  and  elegance,  muft  en- 
dure the  rugged  'fquire,  the  fober  houfewife,  the 
loud  huntfman,  or  the  formal  parfon,  the  roar  of 
obftreperous  jollity,  or  the  dulnefs  of  prudential 
inftruction;  without  any  retreat,  but  to  the  gloom 
of  folitude;  where  they  will  yet  find  greater  incon- 
veniences, 
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veniences,  and  muft  learn,  however  unwillingly, 
to  endure  themfelves. 

In  winter,  the  life  of  the  polite  and  gay  may  be 
faid  to  roll  on  with  a  ftrong  and  rapid  current; 
they  float  along  from  pleafure  to  pleafure,  with- 
out the  trouble  of  regulating  their  own  motions, 
and  purfue  the  courfe  of  the  ftream  in  all  the 
felicity  of  inattention ;  content  that  they  find 
themfelves  in  progreflion,  and  carelefs  whither 
they  are  going.  But  the  months  of  fummer  are  a 
kind  of  fleeping  ftagnation  without  wind  or  tide, 
where  they  are  left  to  force  themfelves  forward  by 
their  own  labour,  and  to  dirccl;  their  paffage  by 
their  own  fkill ;  and  where,  if  they  have  not  fome 
internal  principle  of  activity,  they  muft  be  ftranded 
upon  mallows,  or  lie  torpid  in  a  perpetual  calm.' 

There  are  indeed  fome  to  whom  this  univerfal 
diflblution  of  gay  focieties  affords  a  welcome  op- 
portunity of  quitting,  without  difgrace,  the  poft 
which  they  have  found  themfelves  unable  to  main- 
tain, and  of  feeming  to  retreat,  only  at  the  call  of 
nature,  from  afTemblies  where,  after  a  fhort 
triumph  of  uncontefted  fuperiority,  they  are  over- 
powered by  fome  intruder  of  fofter  elegance  or 
fprightlier  vivacity.  By  thefe,  hopelefs  of  victory, 
and  yet  afhamed  to  confefs  a  conqueft,  the  fum- 
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mer  is  regarded  as  a  releafe  from  the  fatiguing 
fervice  of  celebrity,  a  difmiffion  to  more  certain 
joys  and  a  fafer  empire.  They  now  folace  them- 
felves  with  the  influence  which  they  fhall  obtain, 
where  they  have  no  rival  to  fear;  and  with  the 
luflre  which  they  fhall  effufe,  when  nothing  can 
be  feen  of  brighter  fplendour.  They  imagine, 
while  they  are  preparing  for  their  journey,  the 
admiration  with  which  the  ruftics  will  croud  about 
them;  plan  the  laws  of  a  new  aflembly,  or  con- 
trive to  delude  provincial  ignorance  with  a  ficti- 
tious mode.  A  thoufand  pleafing  expectations 
fwarm  in  the  fancy,  and  all  the  approaching  weeks 
are  filled  with  diftin&ions,  honours,  and  authority. 

But  others,  who  have  lately  entered  the  world, 
or  have  yet  had  no  proofs  of  its  inconflancy  and 
defertion,  are  cut  off,  by  this  cruel  interruption, 
from  the  enjoyment  of  their  prerogatives,  and 
doomed  to  lofe  four  months  in  inactive  obfcurity. 
Many  complaints  do  vexation  and  defire  extort 
from  thefe  exiled  tyrants  of  the  town  againft  the 
inexorable  fun,  who  purfues  his  courfe  without 
any  regard  to  love  or  beauty,  and  vifits  either 
tropic  at  the  flated  time,  whether  fhunned  or 
courted,  deprecated  or  implored, 


To 
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To  them  who  leave  the  places  of  public  refort 
in  the  full  bloom  of  reputation,  and  withdraw  from 
admiration,  courtfhip.  fubmiflion,  and  applaufe; 
a  rural  triumph  can  give  nothing  equivalent.  The 
praife  of  ignorance,  and  the  fubje&ion  of  weak- 
nefs,  are  little  regarded  by  beauties  who  have  been 
accuftomed  to  more  important  conquefts,  and  more 
valuable  panegyrics.  Nor  indeed  fhould  the 
powers  which  have  made  havock  in  the  theatres, 
or  borne  down  rivalry  in  courts,  be  degraded  to 
a  mean  attack  upon  the  untravelled  heir,  or  ignoble 
conteft  with  the  ruddy  milk-maid. 

How  then  muft  four  long  months  be  worn  away  ? 
Four  months  in  which  there  will  be  no  routs,  no 
fhews,  no  ridottos;  in  which  vifits  mutt  be  regu- 
lated by  the  weather,  and  aflemblies  will  depend 
upon  the  moon!  The  Platonifs  imagine,  that 
the  future  punifhment  of  thofe  who  have  in  this 
life  debafed  their  reafon  by  fubjeftion  to  their 
fenfes,  and  have  preferred  the  grofs  gratifications 
of  lewdnefs  and  luxury,  to  the  pure  and  fublime 
felicity  of  virtue  and  contemplation,  will  arife 
from  the  predominance  and  foiicitations  of  the 
fame  [appetites,  in  a  ftate  which  can  furnifh  no 
means  of  appealing  them.  I  cannot  but  fufpt  61 
that  this  month,  bright  with  funfhine,  and  fragrant 
Vfith  perfumes;    this   month,    which  covers  the 

meadows 
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meadows  with  verdure,  and  decks  the  gardens  with 
all  the  mixtures  of  colorific  radiance;  this  month, 
from  which  the  man  of  fancy  expects  new  infu- 
fions  of  imagery,  and  the  naturalift  new  fcenes  of 
obfervation;  this  month — will  chain  down  multi- 
tudes to  the  Platonic  penance  of  defire,  without 
enjoyment,  and  hurry  them  from  the  higheft 
fatisfaftions,  which  they  have  yet  learned  to  con- 
ceive, into  a  ftate  of  hopelefs  wifhes  and  pining 
recollection,  where  the  eye  of  vanity  will  look 
round  for  admiration  to  no  purpofe,  and  the  hand 
of  avarice  fhuffle  cards  in  a  bower  with  ineffectual 
dexterity. 

From  the  tedioufnefs  of  this  melancholy  fufpen- 
fion  of  life,  I  would  willingly  preferve  thofe  who 
are  expofcd  to  it  only  by  inexperience;  who  want 
not  inclination  to  wifdom  or  virtue,  though  they 
have  been  diffipated  by  negligence,  or  mifled  by 
example;  and  who  would  gladly  find  the  way  to 
rational  happinefs,  though  it  fhould  be  neceffary 
to  druggie  with  habit,  and  abandon  fafhion.  To 
thefe  many  arts  of  fpending  time  might  be  recom- 
mended, which  would  neither  fadden  the  prcfent 
hour  with  wearinefs,  nor  the  future  with  repen- 
tance. 


It 
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It  would  feem  impoffible  to  a  folitary  fpecula- 
tift,  that  a  human  being  can  want  employment. 
To  be  born  in  ignorance  with  a  capacity  of  know- 
ledge, and  to  be  placed  in  the  midft  of  a  world 
filled  with  variety,  perpetually  preffing  upon  the 
fenfes,  and  irritating  curiofity,  is  furely  a  fufficient 
fecurity  againft  the  languifhment  of  inattention. 
Novelty  is  indeed  neceflary.  to  preferve  eagernefs 
and  alacrity  ;  but  art  and  nature  have  (lores  inex- 
hauftible  by  human  intellects;  and  every  moment 
produces  fomething  new  to  him,  who  has  quick- 
ened his  faculties  by  diligent  obfervation. 

Some  ftudies,  for  which  the  country  and  the 
fummer  afford  peculiar  opportunities,  I  fhall  per- 
haps endeavour  to  recommend  in  a  future  elTay; 
but  if  there  be  any  appreheniion  not  apt  to  admit 
unaccuftomed  ideas,  or  any  attention  fo  ftubborn 
and  inflexible,  as  not  eafily  to  comply  with  new 
directions,  even  thefe  obftruclions  cannot  exclude 
the  pleafure  of  application;  for  there  is  a  higher 
and  nobler  employment,  to  which  all  faculties  are 
adapted  by  him  who  gave  them.  The  duties  of 
Religion,  fincerely  and  regularly  performed,  will 
always  be  fufficient  to  exalt  the  meaneft,  and  to 
exercife  the  highelt  underftanding.  That  mind 
will  never  be  vacant,  which  is  frequently  recalled 
by  ftated  duties  to  meditations  on  eternal  interefts; 

nor 
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nor  can  any  hour  be  long,  which  is  fpent  in  ob- 
taining fome  new  qualifications  for  celeftial  hap- 
pinefs, 


TO   THE   MEMORY   OF 

JOHN  HOWARD,  Esq^. 

IF  from  your  eye  companion's  lucid  tear 
E'er  flied  its  fainted  gem  on  virtue's  bier; 
If  fad,  ye've  feen,  amid  the  church-yard  gloom, 
The  crawling  ivy  clafp  the  good  man's  tomb; 
And  if  ye  then  have  mourn'd,  O !  now  beftow 
A  figh  for  him,  who  was  the  friend  of  woe! 
By  mercy  led  from  childhood  to  the  grave, 
He  fought  to  comfort,  and  he  toil'd  to  fave; 
To  help  the  wretched  was  his  honeft  pride, 
For  them  alone  he  liv'd — for  them  he  died! 
Yes,  fuch  was  Howard,  who,  alas!  no  more 
Shall  with  his  influence  cheer  his  native  fhore; 
No  more  each  prifon's  dark  receffes  feek, 
To  wipe  the  fcalding  drop  from  forrow's  cheek; 
No  more  to  guilt  his  healing  hope  impart, 
Or  calm  the  workings  of  the  widow's  heart. 
In  a  far  diftant  land  he  fell,  remov'd 
From  thofe  whohonour'd  him,andthofe  who  lov'd; 
Yet,  full  of  well-earn'd  fame,  he  funk  to  reft, 
By  all  his  country's  praife  and  wifhes  bleft: 

And 
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And  Cure,  as  long  as  time  itfelf  fhall  laft, 
The  mem'ry  of  his  deeds  can  ne'er  be  paft; 
Though  England's  glory  fwell  from  age  to  age, 
And  fill  with  excellence  th'  hiflorian's  page — 
Still  'midft  her  heroes  and  her  kings  fhall  fhine, 
With  lultre  unimpair'd,  this  man  divine! 
Still  future  realms  fhall  to  his  worth  decree, 
Thy  matchlefs  meed,  benign  humanity ! 
For  not  alone  to  Albion's  ifle  confin'd — 
His  glowing  bofom  felt  for  all  mankind. 
Patient  he  wander'd  on  from  coaft  to  coaft, 
The  world's  great  patriot,  and  fublimeft  boaft; 
O'er  the  Turk's  barb'rous  plain  he  fcatter'd  light, 
To  pierce  th'  obfcurity  of  mental  night; 
'Mongft  plagues  and  famine  ev'ry  ill  fuftain'd, 
And  what  himfelf  might  undergo — difdain'd. 
Compos'd,  yet  firm,  beneath  the  frozen  fkies, 
Where  ruthlefs  Russia's  wildeft  tempeft  flies, 
With  philanthropic  courfe  he  dar'd  to  roam, 
Till  heaven,  approving,  call'd  its  angel  home! 

Britons,  by  this  rever'd  example  taught, 
Shall  wider  fpread  the  tendernefs  of  thought; 
To  foothe  hisfpirit,  pour  the  fervent  vow, 
And  with  the  cyprefs  twine  the  laurel  bough. 
So  fhall  contemplation  round  diffufe 
Celellial  pity's  vivifying  dews; 

S  So 


So  fiiall  triumphant  fympathy  afluage 
The  throbs  of  anguifh,  and  the  threats  of  rage; 
With  with 'ring  frown  each  felfifh  foul  appall, 
And  make  benignant  Howards  of  us  all. 


A     REMARKABLE    INSTANCE 
OF 

FILIAL  AFFECTION. 

A  Veteran,  worn  out  in  the  fervice  of  France, 
was  reduced  without  a  penfion;  by  con- 
tinual labour  he  procured  a  fcanty  pittance,  which 
fcarcely  kept  in  motion  the  pulfe  of  life.  He 
complained  not,  nor  did  he  repine  at  the  will  of 
Providence ;  having  never  deviated  from  the  paths 
of  honour,  he  knew  not  fhame,  whilft  the  idea  of 
confcious  merit  heightened  the  blufh  of  modefty. 

With  the  coarfeft  food  he  had  been  content, 
and  with  a  mind  refigned  to  heaven,  he  had  eaten 
the  blackeft  bread  with  cheerfulnefs,  were  it  not 
that  a  wife  and  three  fmall  children  fhared  his 
wretchednefs.  Is  this,  honour,  thy  recompence? 
Is  this  the  reward  for  toil,  for  danger,  for  fervice  ? 

Fortune 
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Fortune  once  led  him  by  the  hand, — fortune 
was  fickle; — yet  fhe  placed  his  fon,  a  youth,  in 
I'ceole  militaire — himfelf  had  folicited  a  penfion, 
but  not  having  the  means  to  continue  the  neceffary 
attendance  which  greatnefs  required,  he  aban- 
doned his  application,  and  retired  from  the  world 
to  content  and  poverty.  He  knew  mankind, 
therefore  he  was  not  furprized  that  his  mifery 
fhould  banifli  friendfhip. 

At  I 'ccole  militaire,  his  fon  might  command  every 
convenience  that  could  improve  the  comforts  of 
life,  and  the  mod  fumptuous  table  was  prepared 
for  his  repaft;  yet  amidft  all  this  noble  provifion 
a  vifible  inquietude  appeared  on  the  countenance 
of  the  youth,  and  the  ftrongeft  perfuafion  could 
not  prevail  on  him  to  tafte  of  any  thing,  except 
the  coarfeft  bread  and  a  draught  of  water.  An 
abftinence  of  this  kind,  amidft  all  the  allurements 
of  fo  many  temptations,  was  regarded  by  the  maf- 
ters  as  a  very  lingular  circumftance;  the  Duke  de 
Choifeul  was  informed  of  an  incident  fo  uncom- 
mon, he  ordered  the  youth  before  him,  and  afked 
the  reafon  of  his  forbearance.  The  boy,  with  a 
manly  fortitude,  replied, — c  Sir,  when  I  had  the 
honour  of  being  admitted  to  the  protection  of  this 
royal  foundation,  my  father  conducted  me  hither. 
We  came  on  foot;  on  our  journey,  the  demands 
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of  nature  were  relieved  by  bread  and  water!     I 
was  received,  my  father  bleffed  me.  and  returned 
to  the  protection  of  a  helplefs  wife  and  family;  as 
long  as  I  can  remember,  bread   of  the  blackeft 
kind,  with  water,  has  been  their  daily  fubfiftence, 
and  even  that  is  earned  by  labour  of  every  kind 
which  honour  does  not  forbid.     To  this  fare,  Sir, 
my  father  is  returned;  therefore,  whilft  he,   my 
mother,  and  fillers,  are  compelled  to  endure  fuch 
wretchednefs,  is  it  poffible  that  I  can  enjoy  the 
bounteous    plenty   of  my   gracious  king?'     The 
Duke  felt  his  tale  of  nature;  gave  the  boy  three 
louis  d'ors  for  pocket  money,  and  promifed  that 
be  would  order  his  father  a  penfion.     The  youth, 
enraptured  at  this  benevolent  affurance,  befeeched 
the   Duke's  permiflion  to  go  immediately  to  his 
father  with  the  joyful  tidings.     The  Duke  affured 
Tiini  that  it  fhould  be  carried  by  an  exprefs.     The 
boy  then  took  the  three  louis  d'ors,  and  begged 
t  tefe  might  be  fent,  for  they  would  be  ufeful  to 
his  dearelt  relations;  and  whilft  they  were  in  want, 
he  could  have  no  enjoyment,  even  of  the  king's 
trealures. 

Such  is  the  fenfibility  that  harmonizes  the  foul, 
and  gives  it  the  niceft  tone  of  benevolence,  and 
univerfal  commiferation.     And,  Choifeul,   if  thy 
name  be  tranfmitted  to  poflerity,  with  every  vir- 
tue 
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tue  that  it  merits,  this  inftance  of  thy  juflice  and 
humanity  will  dignify  the  nobleft  aftion  of  thy  life. 
Happy  Louis,  who  had  a  minifter  fufceptible  of 
fuch  tender  fenfations.  Happy  Choi  feu  I !  who  had 
a  virtuous  prince  to  encourage  the  indulgence  of 
them.  The  minifter  failed  not  in  his  word.  He 
brought  forth  indigent  merit  from  diftrefs,  and  the 
boy  is  now  grown  up  an  ornament  to  human  na- 
ture, and  is  one  of  the  bed  officers  in  the  fervice 
of  France. 


OLD  ENGLISH  ANECDOTES. 

FN  the  time  of  Nero,  when  we  could  no  longer 
**■  bear  the  Roman  bondage,  Boadicea  animated 
the  Britons  to  (hake  it  off,  and  concluded  thus:— 
"  Let  the  Romans,  who  are  no  better  than  hares 
and  foxes,  underftand,  that  they  make  a  wrong 
match  with  wolves  and  greyhounds."  As  (he  faid 
this,  (he  let  a  hare  out  from  her  lap  as  a  token  of 
the  fearfulnefsof  the  Romans.  The  fuccefs  of  the 
battle  however  proved  otherwife. 


DURING  the  reign  of  Severus,  no  lefs  than 
three  thoufand  women  were  accufed  of  adul- 
tery at  Rome,  at  which  time  Julia  the  Emprefs, 

in 
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in  a  converfation  with  Argetocax,  a  Britifh  lady, 
condemned  the  females  of  Britain,  for  not  con- 
ducting themfelves  towards  our  fex  in  the  mannejr 
of  the  Roman  women.  The  reply  was,  '  We 
indeed  live  with  the  bell  and  braveft  men  openly, 
and  therefore  may  be  cenfured ;  but  how  much 
more  do  you  merit  cenfure,  who  are  familiar  with 
the  moll  bafe  and  vile  companions  fecretly/ 


CONSTANTINE,  the  fon  of  Conftantinu? 
Clorus  the  Emperor,  in  endeavouring  to 
diffuade  a  man  from  covetoufnefs,  drew  with  his 
lance,  the  length  and  breadth  of  a  man's  grave, 
faying,  '  This  is  all  that  thou  (halt  have,  when 
thou  (halt  be  dead,  if  happily  thou  canft  get  as 
much/ 


—rr 


T^  DWARD  the  Confeflbr,  one  afternoon  lying 
-*-J  in  his  bed  with  his  curtains  drawn  round 
about  him,  a  poor  pilfering  courtier  entered  his 
chamber,  where  finding  the  king's  cafket  open, 
which  Hugoline  his  chamberlain  had  forgot  to 
(hut,  he  took  out  as  much  money  as  he  could  well 
carry,  and  went  away.  But  infatiable  avarice 
brought  him  a  fecond  time,  and  a  third,  on  which 

the 
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*he  king,  who  lay  ftill,  and  pretended  not  to  fee, 
began  to  fpeak,  and  bade  him  retire  as  quick  as 
poffible,  for,  "if  Hugoline  difcovered  him,  he 
was  not  only  likely  to  lofe  what  he  had  gotten, 
but  alfo  to  ftretch  on  an  halter."  The  fellow  was 
no  fooner  gone,  but  Hugoline  came  in,  and  fee- 
ing the  cafket  open,  and  almoft  empty,  was  much 
agitated.  The  king,  however,  endeavoured  to 
relieve  his  mind,  and  aflured  him,  "  that  he  who 
had  it,  needed  it  more  than  they  did." 


C  EWARD,  the  brave  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
^  feeling,  in  his  ficknefs,  that  he  drew  near  his 
end,  quitted  his  bed,  and  put  on  his  armour,  fay- 
ing, "  that  it  became  not  a  man  to  die  like  a 
bead:"  on  which  he  died  Handing — an  aft  as 
heroic  as  it  was  Angular. 


T^THEN  the  fame  Seward  underftood  that  his 
*  *  fon,  whom  he  had  fent  into  the  fervice 
againft  the  Scotch,  was  flain,  he  demanded  whe- 
ther his  wounds  were  in  the  fore  or  hind  parts  of 
his  body;  and,  being  informed  in  the  forepart, 
replied,  '<  I  am  rejoiced  to  hear  it,  and  wifh  no 
other  kind  of  death  to  befall  me  or  mine." 

SIN- 
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SINGULAR  ANECDOTE 

OF 

CHARLES  THE  TWELFTH  OF  SWEDEN. 

COURAGE  and  inflexible  conftancy  formed 
the  bafis  of  this  monarch's  character.  In 
his  tendered  years  he  gave  inftances  of  both.— 
When  he  was  yet  fcarce  feven  years  old,  being  at 
dinner  with  the  Queen  his  mother,  intending  to 
give  a  bit  of  bread  to  a  great  dog  he  was  fond  of, 
this  hungry  animal  fnapped  too  greedily  at  the 
morfel,  and  bit  his  hand  in  a  terrible  manner. — 
The  wound  bled  copioufly;  but  our  young  hero, 
without  offering  to  cry,  or  take  the  lead  notice  of 
his  misfortune,  endeavoured  to  conceal  what  had 
happened,  lelt  his  dog  mould  be  brought  into 
tiouble,  and  wrapped  his  bloody  hand  in  the  nap- 
kin. The  Queen  perceiving  that  he  did  not  eat, 
afked  him  the  reafon;  he  contented  himfelf  with 
replying,  that  he  thanked  her,  he  was  not  hungry. 
They  thought  he  was  taken  ill,  and  repeated  their 
folicitations.  But  all  was  in  vain,  though  he  was 
already  grown  pale  with  the  lofs  of  blood.  An 
officer  who  attended  at  table,  at  laft  perceived  it; 
for  Charles  would  fooner  have  died  than  betrayed 
his  dog,  which,  he  knew,  intended  no  injury. 
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A  CHINESE  ANECDOTE. 

THE  laft  Emperor  of  China  was  one  of  the 
greateft  monarchs  of  his  age,  and  for  nothing 
more  celebrated  than  the  rigour  and  ftrictnefs  of 
his  juftice;  but  he  was  warm  in  his  purfuits  of 
pleafure,  and  impatient  of  interruption,  wh^n  his 
mind  was  intent  upon  it.  The  viceroy  of  one  of 
the  provinces  of  that  vaft  empire  that  lay  moll  re- 
mote from  the  imperial  city,  had  wrongfully  con- 
fiscated the  eftate  of  an  honeft  merchant,  and  re- 
duced his  family  to  the  extremeft  mifery.  The 
poor  man  found  means  to  travel  as  far  as  to  the 
Emperor's  court,  and  carried  back  with  him  a  let- 
ter to  the  viceroy,  commanding  him  to  reftore  the 
goods  which  he  had  taken  fo  illegally.  Far  from 
obeying  this  command,  the  viceroy  put  the  mer- 
chant in  prifon  ;  but  he  had  the  good  fortune  to 
efcape,  and  went  once  more  to  the  capital,  where 
he  cait  himfelf  at  the  Emperor's  feet,  who  treated 
him  with  much  humanity,  and  gave  orders  that  he 
fhould  have  another  letter.  The  merchant  wept 
at  this  resolution,  and  reprefented  how  ineffectual 
the  firft  had  proved,  and  the  reafon  he  had  to 
fear  that  the  fecond  would  be  as  little  regarded. 
The  Emperor,  who  had  been  itopped  by  this  com- 
plaint, as  he  was  going  with  much  halte  to  dine  in 

T  the 
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the  apartments  of  a  favourite  lady,  grew  a  little 
difcompofed,  and  anfwered  with  fome  emotion, 
1  I  can  do  no  more  than  fend  my  commands;  and 
if  he  refufes  to  obey  them,  put  thy  foot  upon  his 
neck.'  "  I  implore  your  Majefty's  compaffion," 
replied  the  merchant,  holding  faft  the  Emperor's 
robe,  "  his  power  is  too  mighty  for  my  weaknefs, 
and  your  juftice  prefcribes  a  remedy,  which  your 
wifdom  has  never  examined." 

The  Emperor  had,  by  this  time,  recolle&ed 
himfelf,  and  raifingthe  merchant  from  the  ground, 
faid,  '  You  are  in  the  right;  to  complain  of  him 
was  your  part,  but  it  is  mine  to  fee  him  punifhed. 
I  will  appoint  commiflioners  to  go  back  with  you, 
and  make  fearch  into  the  grounds  of  his  proceed- 
ing, with  power,  if  they  find  him  guilty,  to  deliver 
him  into  your  hands,  and  leave  you  viceroy  in  his 
Head;  for  fince  you  have  taught  me  how  to  go*, 
-vern,  you  muft  be  able  to  govern  for  me.* 


THE     FATAL    EFFECTS 
OF 

HATRED  and  PASSION. 

OHN  de  Medici,  when  young,  was  made  a 
cardinal  through  his  father's  intereft;  but  ne- 
ver 
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yer  could  conciliate  to  himfelf  the  afFe&ion  or 
iriendfhip  of  his  brother  Garcias,  who  was  known 
to  be  of  a  furious,  vindictive  difpofkion.  One 
day  the  two  brothers,  while  at  hunting,  found 
ihemfelyes  alone  in  following  the  chace,  far  re- 
moved from  all  their  attendants;  and  Garcias  took 
that  opportunity  of  quarrelling  with  his  brother, 
whom  he  ftabbed  to  the  heart  with  his  dagger.-— 
He  then  rejoined  his  company,  without  difcover- 
ing,  in  his  countenance  or  manner,  the  fmalleft 
emotion,  as  if  any  thing  extraordinary  had  hap- 
pened. The  cardinal's  horfe,  however,  returning 
without  his  rider,  the  company,  by  tracing  back 
the  prints  of  his  hoofs,  discovered  the  place  where 
John  lay  murdered.  His  body  being  carried  to 
Florence,  the  grand  ,duke.  his  father,  ordered 
that  the  circumftance  of  the  murder  mould  be 
concealed;  and  gave  out  that  his  fqn  died  of  an 
apoplectic  fit,  while  he  was  hunting.  He  then 
ordered  the  dead  body  to  be  conveyed  into  an 
inner  apartment,  and  fending  for  Garcias,  to 
whofe  malignant  difpofition  he  was  no  ftranger,  he 
taxed  him  with  the  murder.  The  youth  denied  it 
at  fir  ft  with  great  warmth,  and  in  the  ftrongeft 
manner;  but  being  introduced  into  the  room 
where  the  body  lay,  it  is  faid  to  have  bled  (very 
poflibly  by  chance)  at  his  approach.  He  then 
ihrew  himfelf  at  his  father's  feet,  and  cpnfefled 

T  3  the 
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the  charge.  The  father,  who  had  refolved  on  the 
part  he  was  to  aft,  folemnly  defired  his  fon  to 
prepare  for  death;  adding,  that  he  ought  to  ac- 
count it  a  happinefs,  that  he  was  about  to  lofe  that 
life,  of  which  his  crime  had' rendered  him  unwor- 
thy, by  no  other  hand  than  that  of  him  who  gave 
it.  He  then  plucked  out  of  his  fheath  the  dagger 
with  which  Garcias  had  murdered  the  cardinal, 
and  which  {till  hung  by  his  fide,  and  plunging  it 
into  his  bofom,  he  fell  dead  by  his  brother's  fide. 

This  dreadful  cataftrophe  happened  in  1562, 
when  the  cardinal  was  no  more  than  eighteen,  and 
Garcias  fifteen  years  of  age.  The  father  ordered 
the  facts  to  be  concealed ;  and  all  but  they  from 
whom  it  could  not  be  concealed,  believed  the  two 
brothers  died  of  a  peftilential  diftemper,  which 
then  raged  at  Florence.  To  give  this  report  au- 
thenticity, both  bodies  were  buried  with  great 
pomp,  and  a  funeral  oration  was  pronounced 
over  that  of  Garcias. 

This  tragedy,  however,  proved  fatal  to  the  mo- 
ther, who  was  fo  affected  with  the  death  of  her 
two  fons,  that  fhe  furvived  them  but  a  few  days. 


An 
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AN    INSTANCE    OP 

TURKISH  JUSTICE. 

A  Grocer  of  the  city  of  Smyrna  had  a  fon,  whp 
with  the  help  Hf  the  little  learning  the  coun- 
try could  afford,  rofe  to  the  poft  of  naib,  or  de- 
puty of  the  cadi,  or  mayor  of  the  city,  and  as 
fuch  vifited  the  markets,  and  infpeetcd  the  weights 
and  meafures  of  all  retail  dealers.  One  day,  as 
this  officer  was  going  his  rounds,  the  neighbours, 
who  knew  enough  of  his  father's  character  to  iuf- 
pect  that  he  might  ftand  in  need  of  the  caution, 
advifed  him  to  move  his  weights,  for  fear  of  the 
worlt;  but  the  old  cheat  depending  on  his  relation 
to  the  infpe&or,  and  fure,  as  he  thought,  that  his 
fon  would  not  expofe  him  to  a  public  affront, 
laughed  at  their  advice,  and  (food  very  calmly 
at  his  fhop  door,  waiting  for  his  coming.  The 
naib,  however,  was  well  affured  of  the  difhonefty 
and  unfair  dealing  of  his  father,  and  refolved  to 
dete&his  villainy,  and  make  an  example  of  him. 
Accordingly  he  flopped  at  the  door,  and  faid 
coolly  to  him,  'Goodman,  fetch  out  your  weights, 
that  we  may  examine  them.'  Inflead  of  obeying, 
the  grocer  would  fain  have  put  it  ofFwith  a  laugh, 
but  was  foon  convinced  his  fon  was  ferious,  by 
Rearing  him  order  the  officers  to  fearch  his  fhop, 

and 
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ind  feeing  them  produce  the  inflruments  of  hia 
fraud,  which,  after  an  impartial  examination, 
were  openly  condemned  and  broken  to  pieces.— 
His  fhame  and  confufion,  however,  he  hoped 
would  plead  with  a  fon  to  excufe  him  all  farther 
punifhment  of  his  crime :  but  even  this,  though 
entirely  arbitrary,  the  naib  made  as  fevere  as  for 
the  moft  indifferent  offender,  for  he  fentenced 
him  to  a  fine  of  fifty  piaftres,  and  to  receive  a 
baftinado  of  as  many  blows  on  the  foles  of  his  feet. 

All  this  was  executed  on  the  fpot,  after  which 
the  naib,  leaping  from  his  horfe,  threw  himfelf  at 
his  feet,  and  watering  them  with  his  tears,  ad- 
dreffed  him  thus :  ■  Father,  I  have  difcharged  my 
duty  to  my  God,  my  fovereign,  and  my  country, 
as  well  as  my  ftation;  permit  me  now,  by  my  re- 
fpeft  and  fubmiflion,  to  acquit  the  debt  I  owe  a 
parent.  Juliice  is  blind — it  is  the  power  of  God 
on  earth — it  has  no  regard  to  father  or  fon — God 
and  our  neighbours'  rights,  are  above  the  ties  of 
nature — you  had  offended  againft  the  laws  of  juf- 
tice,  you  deferyed  this  punifhment — you  would, 
in  the  end,  have  received  it  from  fome  other.  J 
am  forry  it  was  your  fate  to  have  received  it  from 
me.  My  confcience  would  not  fuffer  me  to  a£l 
otherwife;  behave  better  for  the  future,  and  in- 
stead 
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fiead  of  blaming,  pity  my  being  reduced  to  fo 
cruel  a  neceffity.* 

This  done,  he  mounted  his  horfe  again,  and 
then  continued  his  journey,  amidft  the  acclama- 
tions and  praifes  of  the  whole  city  for  fo  extraor- 
dinary a  piece  of  juftice;  report  of  which  being 
made  to  the  Sublime  Porte,  the  Sultan  advanced 
him  to  the  poll  of  cadi ;  from  whence,  by  degrees, 
he  rofe  to  the  dignity  of  mufti,  who  is  the  head 
of  both  religion  and  law  among  the  Turks. 


ANECDOTE  of  NELL  GWYN. 

AFTER  the  death  of  Charles  II.  Lord  W— , 
ftruck  with  the  charms  of  Mrs.  E.  Gwyn, 
made  propofals  of  marriage  to  her;  at  flrft  me 
rallied  him  about  it,  but  finding  him  not  only  very 
ferious,  but  very  preffing  in  the  bufinefs,  (he  re- 
plied, '  No,  my  lord,  it  is  not  fit  the  dog  fhould 
lie  where  the  lion  flept.' 


A  NEC- 
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ANECDOTE 

OP 

Addison,  Steele,  and  sir  roger 
de  coverley. 

THE  chara&er  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  in 
the  Spe&ator,  is  univerfally  known  to  have 
been-drawn  by  the  pen  of  Mr.  Addifon.  When 
in  one  of  the  papers,  he  had  brought  Sir  Roger 
to  town,  he  left  him  for  a  day  in  the  hands  of  Sir 
Richard  Steele,  and  he,  not  quite  fo  fcrupulous 
as  his  friend  Addifon,  made  the  good-humoured 
knight  perambulate  Covent-garden  with  a  nymph 
of  the  compliant  kind.  This  angered  Addifon 
exceedingly;  he  called  upon  Steele,  and  told  him, 
*  that  he  had  destroyed  that  confiftency  of  cha- 
racter which  he  had  been  fo  anxious  to  preferve.' 

Steele  fmiled  at  this,  alledging,  that  he  had  not 
made  the  knight  do  more  than  the  mod  rigid  mo- 
ralift  might  have  done.  This  did  not  fatisfy 
Addifon,  who  told  Steele,  i  he  would  put  it  out 
of  his  power  to  injure  Sir  Roger  in  future,  by 
killing  him  immediately/ 


He 
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He  kept  his  word;  for,  making  the  knight  take 
his  leave  of  London,  the  next  paper  contained  an 
account  from  Coverley-hall  of  his  death. 


DIVINE  JUDGMENTS. 

I. 

NOT  from  the  duft  my  forrows  fpring, 
Nor  drop  my  comforts  from  the  lower  ikies  j 
Let  all  the  baneful  planets  fhed 
Their  mingled  curfes  on  my  head. 
How  vain  their  curfes,  if  th'  Eternal  King 
Look  through  the  clouds,  and  blefs  me  with  his 
eyes. 
Creatures  with  all  their  boafted  fway 
Are  but  his  flaves,  and  muft  obey; 
They  wait  their  orders  from  above, 
And  execute  his  word,  the  vengeance,  or  the  love. 

II. 
'Tis  by  a  Warrant  from  his  hand 
The  gentler  gales  are  bound  to  fleep; 
The  north  wind  blufters,  and  aflumes  command 
Over  the  defart  and  the  deep ; 

U  Old 
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Old  Boreas  with  his  freezing  pow'rs 
Turns  the  earth  iron,  make  the  ocean  glafs, 
Arrefts  the  dancing  riv'iets  as  they  pafs, 
And  chains  them  movelels  to  their  fhores: 
The  grazing  ox  lows  to  the  gelid  fkies, 
Walks  o'er  the  marble  meads  with  withering  eye3, 
Walks  o'er  the  folid  lakes,  muffs  up  the  wind, 
and  dies. 

III. 

Fly  to  the  polar  world,  my  fong, 
And  mourn  the  pilgrims  there,    (a   wretched 
throng!) 

Seiz'd  and  bound  in  rigid  chains, 
A  troop  of  ftatues  on  the  Ruffian  plains, 
And  life  (lands  frozen  in  the  purple  veins. 

Atheift,  forbear;  no  more  blafpheme: 

God  has  a  thoufand  terrors  in  his  name, 

A  thoufand  armies  at  command, 

"Waiting  the  fignal  of  his  hand, 
And  magazines  of  froft,  and  magazines  of  flame : 

Drefs  thee  in  fteel  to  meet  his  wrath; 

His  fharp  artillery  from  the  north 
Shall  pierce  thee  to  the  foul,  and  fhake  thy  mor- 
tal frame. 

Sublime  on  winter's  rugged  wings; 

He  rides  in  arms  along  the  fky, 
And  fcatters  fate  on  fwains  and  kings; 

And  flocks,  and  herds,  and  nations  die; 
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While  impious  lips  profanely  bold, 
Grow  pale  ;  and  quivering  at  his  dreadful  cold, 
Give  their  own  blafphemies  the  lie. 

IV. 

The  mifchiefs  that  infeft  the  earth, 
When  the  hot  dog-ftar  fires  the  realms  on  high, 

Drought  and  difeafe.  and  cruel  dearth, 
Are  but  the  flafhes  of  a  wrathful  eye 
From  the  incens'd  divinity. 
In  vain  our  parching  palates  third, 
For  vital  food  in  vain  we  cry, 
And  pant  for  vital  breath; 
The  verdant  fields  are  burnt  to  dull, 
The  fun  has  drunk  the  channel  dry, 

And  all  the  air  is  death. 
Ye  fcourges  of  our  Maker's  rod, 
'Tis  at  his  dread  command,  at  his  imperial  nod, 
You  deal  your  various  plagues  abroad. 

V. 

Hail,  whirlwinds,  hurricanes,  and  floods, 
That  all  the  leafy  ftandards  (trip, 
And  bear  down  with  a  mighty  (weep 
The  richesof  the  field,  and  honours  of  the  woods; 
Storms  that  ravage  o'er  the  deep, 
And  bury  millions  in  the  waves; 

U  a  Earth- 
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Earthquakes,  that  in  midnight  fleep 
Turn  cities  into  heaps,  and  make  our  beds  our 
graves; 
While  you  difpenfe  your  mortal  harms, 
"Tis  the  Creator's  voice  that   founds  your  loud 

alarms, 
When  guilt  with  louder  cries  provokes  a  God  to 
arms. 

VI. 

0  for  a  mefTage  from  above 
To  bear  my  fpirits  up ! 

Some  pledge  of  my  Creator's  We, 
To  calm  my  terrors  and  fupport  my  hope! 

Let  waves  and  thunders  mix  and  roar, 
Be  thou  my  God,  and  the  whole  world  is  mine: 

While  thou  art  fovereign,  I'm  fecure; 

1  fliall  be  rich  till  thou  art  poor; 

JTor  all  I  fear,  and  all  I  wifh,  heav'n,  earth,  and 
hell,  are  thine. 


The  CITIZEN  of  ABBEVILLE. 

A  Rich  trader  of  Abbeville,  having  got  en- 
■*■  \  tangled  in  difputes  and  law-fuits  with  a  very 
powerful  family,  formed  the  refolution,  in  order 

to 
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to  prevent  his  utter  ruin,  of  emigrating  from  hi^ 
native  place,  and  fettled  with  his  wife  and  family 
at  Paris.  There  he  rendered  homage  to  the  king, 
and  became  his  fubjeft.  The  knowledge  that  he 
had  acquired  of  bufinefs.  of  which  he  took  the 
advantage  to  carry  on  a  little  traffic,  afforded  him 
the  means  of  adding  fqmething  to  his  property .—— 
He  was  much  beloved  in  the  neighbourhood  for 
his  civility  and  plain  dealing.  How  eafy  is  it, 
when  one  wifhes  it,  to  gain  the  good  opinion  of 
the  world!  all  that  is  requifite  is  a  fincere  inten- 
tion: in  general  it  does  not  coft  a  farthing. 

Thus  did  our  honed  citizen  pafs  feven  years  in, 
his  new  refidence ;  at  the  expiration  of  which, 
God  was  pleafed  to  take  away  his  wife.  For 
thirty  years  they  had  been  united,  without  ever 
having  the  lead  difference.  The  fon  for  feveral 
years  was  fo  greatly  affhcled  at  the  lofs,  that  his 
father  was  obliged  to  try  all  in  his  power  to  con- 
fole  the  youth.  *  Your  mother  is  gone,'  faid  he, 
'  it  is  a  misfortune  that  cannot  be  remedied.  Let 
us  only  pray  to  God  to  have  mercy  on  her;  our 
tears  will  not  rettore  her  to  us.  For  my  own  part, 
all  I  can  expeft,  is  very  foon  to  go  and  join  her. 
At  my  age  we  mud  not  look  far  forward.  It  is  in 
you,  my  fon,  that  all  my  hopes  centre.  All  my 
relations  and  friends  are  left  behind  me  in  Pon- 

thieu; 
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thieu  j  and  I  mall  never  expe£t  to  fee  any  of  them 
more.  Strive  to  improve  yourfelf,  and  to  become 
an  accomplifhed  youth.  If  I  can  find  a  young 
lady  of  good  birth  and  character,  whofe  family 
rnay  furnifh  us  with  an  agreeable  fociety,  I  will 
give  her  whatever  portion  may  be  demanded,  and 
will  end  my  old  days  with  her  and  you.* 

Now  in  the  fame  ftreet  with  our  citizen,  and 
almoft  dire&ly  oppofite,  lived  three  brothers, 
knights  and  gentlemen,  both  by  the  father  and 
mother's  fide,  and  all  three  efteemed  for  their  va- 
lour. The  eldeft  was  a  widower,  and  had  a  daugh- 
ter. The  whole  family  was  poor;  not  that  they 
were  originally  without  fortune,  but  in  a  moment 
of  difficulty,  having  been  obliged  to  have  recourfe 
to  ufurers,  their  debt,  by  rapid  accumulation  of 
intereft,  had  amounted  to  three  thoufand  livres, 
for  which  their  property  was  either  pledged  or 
taken  in  execution ;  very  little  remaining  with 
the  father  befides  the  houfe  in  which  he  refided. 
This  was  fo  good,  that  he  might  eafily  have  let  it 
for  twenty  livres.  He  would  rather  have  fold  it, 
had  it  been  in  his  power  ;  but  it  had  been  his  wife's 
property,  and  reverted  to  the  daughter. 

The  citizen  went  to  demand  the  girl  in  mar* 
riage  of  the  three  brothers.     They,  before  they 

gave 
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gave  him  their  anfwer,  demanded  to  know  what 
was  his  fortune.  *  In  money  and- effects/  faid 
he,  ■  I  am  worth  fifteen  hundred  livres;  all 
which  I  have  honeftly  acquired.  Half  of  it  I  will 
give  immediately  to  my  fon;  and  the  other  half 
will  go  to  him  after  my  death.'  "  Honeft  friend," 
replied  the  brothers,  "  that  will  not  do.  You 
now  promife,  that  you  will  leave  half  your  pro- 
perty to  your  fon  after  your  deceafe,  and  you 
promife  it  in  fo  ingenuous  a  manner,  that  we  have 
no  doubt  of  your  fincerity.  But  before  that  may 
happen,  you  may  take  it  into  your  head  to  be 
made  a  monk  or  a  templar;  and  then  all  muft  go 
to  the  Convent.  Your  grandchildren  will  not  have 
any  thing." 

The  three  brothers  then  required  that,  before 
the  contract  was  concluded,  the  citizen  mould 
make  a  grant  of  all  his  property;  otherwife  they 
would  not  agree  to  the  marriage.  The  good  mart 
did  not  at  firft  fully  approve  thefe  conditions ;  but 
paternal  affection  getting  the  better  at  length  of 
his  fcruples,  he  confented;  and  in  the  prefence 
of  fome  witneffes,  who  were  convoked  on  the  oc- 
cafion,  he  relinquifhed  and  renounced  folemnly 
all  his  effects,  not  leaving  himfelf  wherewithal  to 
purchafe  a  dinner.  Thus  did  he  pave  the  way  to 
bis  own  mifery,  by  throwing  himfelf  into  an  en- 
tire 
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tire  dependance  on  his  children.  Alas!  if  he  had 
been  aware  of  what  awaited  him,  he  would  have 
been  careful  how  he  devoted  himfelf  to  fuch 
wretchednefs. 

The  young  couple  foon  after  had  afon;  who, 
as  he  grew  up,  gave  the  mod  flattering  teftimonies 
of  a  great  fund  of  good-fenfe,  and  many  ami- 
able qualities.  In  the  mean  while,  the  old  man 
lived  fometimes  better  and  fometimes  worfe,  at 
his  fon's  houfe.  He  was  juft  tolerated,  becaufe  he 
gained  fomething  by  his  induftry.  But  with  years, 
his  infirmities  increafed;  and  when  he  was  no 
longer  able  to  work,  they  found  him  an  incum- 
brance. The  wife,  efpecially,  being  of  a  proud, 
haughty  difpofition,  could  not  bear  him.  Every 
day  (lie  threatened  to  leave  the  houfe,  unlefs  he 
was  removed;  and  fhe  became  fo  importunate 
with  her  hufband  upon  this  head,  that  he,  like  an 
ungrateful  monfter,  forgetting  the  debt  of  grati- 
tude and  of  nature,  went  to  intimate  to  his  un- 
happy father,  that  it  was  neceffary  for  him  to  feek 
an  afylum  in  fome  other  place. 

"  What  is  it  you  tell  me,  fon?'*  cried  the  old 
man.  M  What!  have  I  given  you  the  produce  of 
fixty  years  labour,  and  eftablifhed  you  in  afflu- 
ence, to  be  turned  out  of  my  houfe !     Will  you 

punilh 
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punifh-me  then  for  the  excefs  of  my  parental  love  ? 
In  the  name  of  God,  my  dear  fon,  I  conjure  you 
not  to  let  me  die  of  want.  You  know  that  I  am 
unable  to  walk;  grant  me,  at  lead,  fome  ufelefs 
corner  in  the  houfe.  I  afk  neither  for  a  bed,  nor 
for  the  provi lions  of  the  table.  A  little  ftraw 
thrown  under  a  fried,  with  fome  bread  and  water, 
■will  fatisfy  me.  At  my  age  life  requires  fo  little! 
and  belides,  with  all  my  infirmities  and  cares,  I 
cannot  poflibly  be  long  a  burden  to  you.  If  you 
are  difpofed  to  give  alms  in  expiation  of  your  fins, 
let  it  be  to  your  father;  can  any  charity  be  more 
praife-worthy  ?  Recollect,  my  dear  fon,  what 
bringing  you  up  in  the  courfe  of  thirty  years  coft 
me:  think  of  the  bleffings  that  God  has  promifed 
to  thofe  that  have  regard  to  their  parents  here  on 
earth;  and  dread  his  eternal  anger,  if  you  fhould 
venture  to  be  yourfelf  the  murderer  of  your 
father." 

This  pathetic  fpeech  caufed  an  emotion  in  the 
fon;  he  neverthelefs  alledged  the  a.verfion  and 
difcontent  of  his  wife;  and  for  the  fake  of  family 
quiet,  required  theold  man's  departure.  "  Where 
would  you  have  me  go?"  replied  the  father. — 
"  Will  (hangers  receive  me,  when  my  own  fon 
turns  me  out  of  doors?  Without  money,  without 
refource,  I  mud  then  beg  the  bread  neceflary  for 
X  fubfiftence." 
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fubfiftence."  As  he  fpoke,  the  old  man's  face  was 
bathed  in  tears.  He  took,  however,  the  flick  that 
helped  to  keep  himfelf  erect,  and,  rifing,  prayed 
to  God  to  forgive  his  fon.  But  before  he  went 
out,  he  afked  a  laft  favour.  "  The  winter,"  faid 
he,  "  is  approaching,  and  if  I  am  condemned  to 
exift  till  then,  I  fhall  have  nothing  to  defend  me 
from  the  cold.  My  coat  is  in  rags.  In  return 
for  the  many  that  I  have  been  obliged  to  provide 
you  with  during  your  life,  grant  me  one  of  yours. 
I  require  only  one  of  the  worft, — one  that  you 
have  entirely  call  off."  This  flender  boon  was 
alfo  denied  him.  The  wife  anfwered,  that  there 
was  no  coat  in  the  houfe  that  would  fuit  him.  He 
then  intreated  that  they  would  at  leaft  give  him 
one  of  the  horfes'  body-cloths;  when  the  fon, 
finding  that  he  could  object  no  longer,  made  the 
young  boy  a  fignal  to  bring  one. 

This  youth  could  not  fee,  without  being  deeply 
affe6ted,  the  diftrefs  of  his  grandfather.  He  was 
now  ten  years  old,  and  was  endowed,  as  was  faid 
before,  with  many  amiable  qualities.  He  went 
and  took  out  of  the  ftable  the  beftof  thehoufings, 
which  he  cut  into  two  parts,  and  brought  one  of 
them  to  the  old  man.  "  All  then  are  confpired 
to  feek  my  death,"  faid  the  old  man,  fobbing ;  "  I 
had  obtained  the  promife  of  that  poor  folace,  and 

yet 
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yet  I  am  envied  the  whole  of  it !"  The  fon  could 
not  avoid  reproving  his  boy  for  going  beyond  the 
directions  he  had  received. — '  Pardon  me,  Sir/ 
faid  the  youth,  '  but  I  thought  you  wanted  to  kill 
your  father  as  foon  as  poffible,  and  I  wifhed  to 
fecond  your  defign.  As  for  the  other  half  of  the 
horfe-cloth,  it  fhall  not  be  lolt:  I  intend  keeping 
it  to  give  to  you,  when  you  are  old/ 

So  well-contrived  a  rebuke  had  its  effeft  on  the 
ungrateful  fon;  he  perceived  his  fault,  and  afked 
pardon  of  his  father ; — led  him  once  more  into 
the  houfe,  put  him  in  pofleilion  of  his  former 
property,  and  thenceforward  behaved  towards 
him  with  the  refpe6t  and  regard  due  to  his  age  and 
condition. 

Remember  this  ftory,  ye  fathers,  who  have  chil- 
dren to  marry.  Be  wifer  than  this  old  man;  and 
do  not,  like  him,  precipitate  yourfelves  into  a 
gulph  from  which  you  may  find  it  impoflible  to  be 
extricated.  Your  children,  no  doubt,  will  have 
a  regard  for  you;  and  you  ought  to  be  perfuaded 
of  it;  but  the  fureft  method  is  not  to  truft  to  it. 
Whoever  reduces  himfelf  to  a  dependance  on 
Others,  expofes  himfelf  to  a  great  deal  of  forrow. 

X  4  CON- 
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CONTEMPT 

OF 

THE  TRIFLES  OF  THIS  WORLD. 

IF  we  look  upward  to  heaven,  we  fhall  behold 
there  all  the  inhabitants  looking  down  with  a 
facrcd  contempt  upon  the  trifles,  amufements, 
bufinefles  and  cares  of  this  prefent  life,  that  en- 
grofs  our  affeclions,  awaken  our  delires.  fill  our 
hearts  with  pleafure  or  pain,  and  our  flefh  with 
conftant  labour.  With  what  holy  fcorn,  do  you 
think,  thofe  loub,  who  are  difmiffed  from  flefh, 
look  down  upon  the  hurries  and  bullies  of  the  pre- 
fent flate  in  which  we  are  engaged?  They  dwell 
in  the  full  fight  of  thofe  glories  which  they  hope 
for  here  on  earth  ;  and  their  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  pleafures  of  that  upper  world,  and  the 
divine  fenfations  that  are  raifed  in  them  there, 
make  them  contemn  all  the  pleafures  of  this  (late, 
and  everything  below  heaven.  This  is  a  part  of 
•  nial  life  j  this  belongs  in  fome  degree  to  every 
believer:  for  he  is  not  a  believer,  that  is  not  got 
above  (his  woild  in  a  good  mcafure;  he  is  not  a 
Chriflian,  who  is  not  weaned,  in  fome  degree,  from 
this  world:  "  For  this  is  our  victory,  whereby  we 
overcome  the  world,  even  our  faith."  1  John 
v.  4.     ':  He  that  is  born  of  God  overcometh  the 

worlds 
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world;  he  that  believes  in  Jefus,  is  born  of  God." 
Whence  the  argument  is  plain,  he  ihat  believes 
in  Jefus  the  Son  of  God,  overcomes  this  prefent 
world.  And  where  Chriftianity  is  raifed  to  a  good 
degree  of  life  and  power  in  the  fou' ;  where  we  fee 
the  Chriltian  got  near  to  heaven,  he  is,  as  it  were, 
a  fellow  for  angels,  a  fit  companion  for  the  '  fpi- 
rits  of  the  jult  made  perfecU  The  affairs  of  this 
life  are  beneath  his  bell  de  fires  and  his  hopes;  he 
engages  his  hand  in  them  fo  far  as  God  his  Father 
appoints  his  duty;  but  he  longs  for  the  upper 
world,  where  his  hopes  are  gone  before.  When 
fhall  I  be  entirely  difunfled  from  this  labour  and 
toil?  The  gaudy  pieafures  this  world  entertains 
me  with,  are  no  entertainments  to  me;  I  am  weaned 
from  them,  I  am  born  for  above. 

This  is  the  language  of  that  faith  that  over- 
comcth  the  woild;  and  faith,  where  it  is  wrought 
in  the  foul,  hath,  in  fome  mcafure,  this  effect; 
and  where  it  mines  in  its  brightnefs,  it  hath,  in  a 
great  degree,  this  fublime  grace  accompanying  it; 
or  rather  (fhall  I  fay)  this  piece  of  heavenly  glory. 
Pain  and  ficknefs,  poverty  and  reproach,  forrow 
and  death  itfelf,  have  been  contemned  by  thofe 
that  have  believed  in  Jefus  Chrift,  with  much 
more  honour  to  Chriftianity  than  ever  was  brought 
fo  other  religions, 

THE 
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THE  UNION 

OF 

PIETY  and  MORALITY, 

THIS  forms  the  confident,  the  graceful,  the 
refpe&able  character  of  the  real  chrillian, 
the  man  of  true  worth.  Either  of  them  left  out, 
one  fide  of  the  character  is  only  fair;  the  other 
fide  will  always  be  open  to  much  reproach.  Hence 
we  difhonour  ourfelves,  and  do  great  injuftice  to 
religion ;  as  by  divifion  it  is  expofed  to  the  cen- 
fiire  of  the  world. 

The  unbeliever  will  fcofF  at  fuch  piety,  where 
he  fees  negleft  of  moral  duties.  The  bigot  will 
decry  all  morality,  where  he  fees  a  pretence  of 
virtue,  though  a  contempt  of  God.  Whereas  he 
who  fears  God,  and  is  at  the  fame  time  juft  and 
beneficent  to  men,  exhibits  religion  to  the  world 
with  full  propriety.  His  character  is  above  re- 
proach. It  is  at  once  amiable  and  venerable.— 
Malice  itfelf  is  afraid  to  attack  him;  and  even  the 
worft  men  refpe6l  and  honour  him  in  their  hearts. 
He  who  fails  materially  either  in  piety  or  virtue, 
is  always  obnoxious  to  the  anguifh  of  remorfe. 

The 
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The  MAN  of  PLEASURE, 

TO  a  man  of  pleafure  every  moment  appears 
to  be  loft,  which  partakes  not  of  the  vivacity 
of  amufement.  To  connect  one  plan  of  gaiety 
with  another  is  his  fole  ftudy,  till  in  a  very  fhort 
time  nothing  remains  but  to  beat  the  fame  round, 
to  enjoy  what  they  have  already  enjoyed,  and  to 
fee  what  they  have  often  feen. 

Pleafures  thus  drawn  to  the  dregs  become  vapid 
and  taftelefs.  What  might  have  pleafed  long,  if 
enjoyed  with  temperance  and  mingled  with  retire- 
ment, being  devoured  with  fuch  eager  hafte, 
fpeedily  furfeits  and  difgufts.  Hence  having  run 
through  a  rapid  courfe  of  pleafure,  after  having 
glittered  for  a  few  years  in  the  foremoft  line  of 
public  amufements,  fuch  men  are  the  moft  apt  to 
fly  at  laft  to  a  melancholy  retreat;  not  led  by  reli- 
gion or  reafon,  but  driven  by  difappoinled«hopes 
and  exhaufted  fpirits  to  the  penfive  conclufion, 
that  all  is  vanity. 


A  TAR- 
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A  PARTICULAR  ACCOUNT 

OF    THE    LATE 

LORD  SACKVILLE's  DEATH. 

T^THEN  Lord  Sackville  was  at  the  point  of 
*  *  death,  Sir  Jolin  Elliot  was  called  in  and 
confulted.  His  Lordfhip  afked  him  if  every  thing 
proper  had  been  done  ?  The  Doctor  anfwering  in 
the  affirmative,  his  Lordfhip  with  firmnefs  replied, 
'J  I  am  aware  of  my  fate,  and  am  perfectly  refign- 
ed."  He  then  wilhed  to  know  if  there  might  be 
time  to  fend  for  his  attorney  from  London,  for 
the  purpofe  of  making  a  codicil  to  his  will,  and 
exprcffed  much  fatisfa6lion,  on  being  told  there 
would.  After  which  he  called  his  family  about 
him,  and  defired  to  fend  for  the  Clergyman  of 
his  parifh,  that  they  might  together  receive  the 
lacrament.  He  could  have  wifhed,  he  faid,  to 
have  feen  his  fon  at  age,  but  acquiefced  in  his 
prefent  lot,  believing  it  to  be  for  the  beft.  The 
laft  a£t  of  his  life  manifefted  a  magnanimity  rather 
uncommon,  and  afforded  a  circumftancc,  that 
will  be  confidered  by  fome  as  curious.  He  called 
to  the  bcdfulc  Mr.  Cumberland.  "  You  fee," 
faid  his  LordOiip,  M  the  ftatc  I  am  in,  and  I 
charge  you  to  mind  what  I  now  fay  to  you.  I 
have  feci!  much  of  life,  and  have  experienced  its 

vicjf- 
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viciffi'tudesj  but  in  no  one  fituation  throughout  my 
life,  did  I  ever  feel  a  failure  in  ray  fortitude,  any 
more  than  I  do  at  this  prefent  moment."  Con- 
vulfions  foon  apprized  him  of  the  approach  of 
death,  when  he  calmly  ordered  his  family  to 
withdraw,  and  with  unfhaken  compofure  clofed 
the  awful  fcene. 


ANECDOTE 

OF 

DOCTOR  JOHNSON. 

T  71  THEN  Dr.  Johnfon  was  in  Scotland, 
*  ™  amongft  other  curiofities  (hewn "him,  he 
was  taken  to  a  very  ancient  and  high  caftle,  which 
was  reckoned  to  command  the  mod  extenfive 
view  of  any  in  the  country:  "  Well,  Sir,  fays  the 
guide,  what  do  you  think  of  this  profpeft?"— - 
"  By  much  the  flneft  in  all  Scotland,  fays  the  Doc- 
tor, for  I  can  here  fee  the  road  to  England." 


V  A  NEC 
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ANECDOTE 

OF     AN 

IRISH  GENTLEMAN. 

AT  a  race  in  the  North,  fome  time  ago,  among 
other  horfes,  one  called  Botheram  flarted 
for  the  plate.  The  Irifhman  taking  a  fancy  to  the 
name,  betted  large  odds  in  his  favour.  Towards 
the  conclufion  of  the  race,  his  favourite  was  un- 
luckily in  the  rear,  on  which  he  exclaimed — u  Ah ! 
by  Jafus,  there  he  is,  Botheram  for  ever!  See 
how  he  drives  them  all  before  him." 


ANECDOTE 

OF 

DOCTOR  JOHNSON. 

T*\R.  Johnfon  being  at  dinner  at  Mrs.  Macau- 
*- *  ley's,  the  conversation  turned  on  the  equality 
of  mankind,  which  the  lady  of  the  houfe  contend- 
ed for  with  all  the  energy  of  a  republican.  John- 
fon made  a  few  fhort  anfwers,  in  hopes  to  change 
the  fubjeft,  but  finding  (he  would  go  on,  he  finifhed 
his  dinner  with  as  much  hade  as  poffible,  and  then 
giving  the  plate  to  the  footman,  begged  he'd  take 

his 
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his  place:  "Good  God!  what  are  you  about, 
Do£tor?"  faid.the  lady. — "  Oh!  nothing,  Madam, 
but  to  preferve  the  equality  of  mankind." 


ANECDOTE 

OF 

FREDERIC  THE  SECOND. 

\  %  THEN  Frederic  built  the  palace  of  Sans 
•  *  Souci,  there  happened  to  be  a  mill  which 
greatly  ftraitened  him  in  the  execution  of  his  plan, 
and  he  defired  to  know  how  much  the  miller 
would  take  for  it.  The  miller  replied,  that,  for 
a  longferies  of  years,  his  family  po  He  fled  the  mill 
from  father  to  fon,  and  that  he  would  not  fell  it. 
The  king  employed  folicitations,  offered  to  build 
him  a  mill  in  a  better  place,  befides  paying  any 
fum  which  he  might  demand.  The  obftinate  mil- 
ler perfifted  in  his  determinations  to  preferve  the 
inheritance  of  his  anceltors.  The  king,  irritated 
at  this  refinance,  fent  for  him,  and  faid  to  him 
angrily,  "  Why  do  you  refufe  to  fell  your  mill, 
notwithstanding  all  the  advantages  which  I  have 
offered  to  you  ?"  The  miller  repeated  all  his  reafons. 
i*  Do  you  know,"  continued  the  king,  "  that  I 
could  take  it  without  giving  you  a  farthing?" — 
Y  2  «■  Yes," 
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"  Yes,"  replied  the  miller,  "  if  it  was  not  for  the 
chamber  of  juttice  at  Berlin."  The  king  was  ex- 
tremely flattered  with  this  anfwer,  which  fliewed 
that  he  was  incapable  of  an  act  of  injuflice.  He 
acquiefced  in  the  miller's  refufal,  and  changed 
the  plan  of  his  gardens. 


An  ANECDOTE. 


A  Very  young  man,  of  good  natural  under- 
(landing,  and  heir  to  an  affluent  fortune, 
would  needs  be  a  traveller.  In  the  courfe  of  his 
adventures,  he  fell  into  company,  in  Naples,  with 
fome  well-travelled,  well-informed  foreigners. — 
They  were  converfing  of  what  they  had  feen  in 
England;  and  fome  little  difference  in  opinion 
arifmg  about  the  architecture  of  Windfor-Caftle, 
they  naturally  referred  themfelves  to  the  young 
Englifhman  for  decifion.  With  much  confufion 
and  hefitation  he  was  compelled  to  confefs,  he  had 
never  feen  the  building  in  queftion.  The  com- 
pany, with  true  foreign  politenefs,  only  teftified 
their  admiration  with  a  filent  fmile, — but  the  re- 
flection inftantly  ftruck,  and  pained  the  young 
gentleman.  The  refult  was,  that  he  returned  for 
England  within  two  days,  rationally  determined 
to  inftrucl.  himfclf  in  the  knowledge  of  his  own 

country, 
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country,  before  he  pried  into  thofe  afar  off.  His 
reflection  and  determination  did  equal  credit  to 
his  underltanding. 


The  VIRTUOUS  VILLAGER. 

A    MORAL    TALE. 

THERE  are  but  too  many  of  the  Fellows  of 
Fire  in  this  gay  metropolis  who,  in  confe- 
quence  of  a  licentious  education,  loofe  principles, 
and  fortunes  fufficient  to  render  them  extremely 
infolent,  are  led  to  imnginc  that  they  may  take 
the  moft  unwarrantable  liberties  with  tHe  fair  fex, 
and  feduce  as  many  women  as  they  poflibly  can. 
The  fuccefs  which  they  meet  with  in  the  female 
world,  gives  them,  it  mud  be  owned,  too  much 
encouragement  to  believe  that  their  powers  of 
fedu&ion  are  irrefiftible;  yet  they  often  find  them- 
felves  unable,  with  all  their  rhetoric  and  treachery 
into  the  bargain,  to  carry  their  iniquitous  defigns 
into  execution;  and  to  their  additional  mortifica- 
tion, fometimes  receive  noble  repulfes  from  thofe 
women  whom  they  conlidcr,  from  the  lownefs  of 
their  ftations,  as  created  entirely  for  their  plea- 
fure,  and  of  courle  attack  them  with  far  lefs  cere-* 
mony  than  they  would  others  in  a  higher  fphere; 

not 
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not  thinking  any  delicacy  of  addrefs  neceflary 
with  fuch  poor  creatures,  they  proceed  at  once  to 
the  application  of  their  golden  arguments,  with- 
out having  the  leaft  doubt  concerning  the  efficacy 
of  them.  Such  arguments  have  too  much  force 
over  the  bcft  educated  and  molt  accomplifhed 
fair  ones,  as  well  as  over  the  inferior  part  of  the 
female  fex:  when  we  therefore  fee  them  rendered 
unavailing  by  a  virtuous  oppofition  among  the 
latter,  we  are  doubly  charmed  with  the  fpirit  by 
which  they  are  defeated. 

Sir  Charles  Spearman,  as  fine  a  young  fellow 
as  nature  ever  formed,  and  as  feducing  as  art 
could  make  him,  prefumed  fo  much  upon  his 
purfe,  his  perfon,  and  his  addrefs,  that  he  fancied 
every  woman  he  met  with  was  in  love  with  him; 
his  vanity  was  exceffive,  but  it  would  have  been 
a  venial  failing  if  it  had  not  prompted  him  to 
aftions  not  to  be  defended  in  a  court  of  honour, 
though  they  might  be  laughed  at  in  a  court  of 
juftice. 

Being  of  an  amorous  complexion,  and  agree- 
able in  the  moll  extenfive  fenfe  of  the  word,  Sir 
Charles  naturally  employed  his  talents  of  pleafing 
in  order  to  triumph  over  female  frailty,  and  his 
gallantries,  indeed  his  victories,  though  not  bril- 
liant 
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liant  in  the  eye  of  reafon,  gave  him  no  fmall  im- 
portance in  the  eye  of  the  world;  and  every  new 
conqueft  of  the  fame  kind  increafed  it; 

In  an  excurfion  one  day  thro'  a  village  in  the 
Weft  of  England,  his  attention  was  fuddenly  en- 
gaged by  the  appearance  of  a  very  pretty  girl  at 
work  with  feveral  fun-burnt  women,  who* were  ad- 
mirable foils  to  her,  though  (he  had  evident  marks 
in  her  face  of  the  power  of  the  folar  rays  over  it. 
Her  complexion  was  certainly  brown,  but  her 
features  were  fo  elegantly  arranged,  and  fhe  had 
a  pair  of  fuch  bright  eyes  in  her  head,  that  Sir 
Charles  could  not  for  fome  moments  take  his  eyes 
from  her:  he  fat  upon  his  horfe  as  if  he  was  glued 
to  his  faddle,  and  flared  at  the  handfome  villager 
before  him  as  if  he  had  never  feen  a  female  figure 
till  then.  In  fhort,  her  face,  form,  and  tout  en- 
femble  had  fuch  an  effecl:  upon  him — (though  he 
had  been  un  homme  de  bonne  fortune  among  fome 
of  the  firft-rate  females  of  the  age)  that  he  deter- 
mined to  be  very  intimately  acquainted  with  her. 
Charmed  with  her  perfon,  he  was  fufliciently  en- 
couraged by  the  humility  of  her  drefs  and  em- 
ployment to  believe  that  he  poflefTed,  what  would 
not  only  facilitate  the  completion  of  his  wifhes, 
but  exclude  disappointment. 

Animated 
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Animated  with  thefe  considerations,  and  fpurred 
on  by  prefumption,  he  ordered  his  fervant  to  make 
all  the  enquiries  in  his  power,  about  the  girl  who 
had  occafioned  fuch  a  violent  commotion  in  his 
bofom,  and  rode  towards  a  public  houfe,  which 
was,  he  knew,  at  no  great  diftance  from  the  new 
obje£t  of  his  wifhes. 

Tom  having  been  long  accuftomed  to  any  em- 
ploy of  his  mafter,  as  well  as  to  the  other  duties  of 
a  domeftic,  very  readily  undertook  to  procure  all 
the  information  he  could,  and  accordingly,  upon 
his  mailer's  trotting  away,  had  recourfe  to  a  ftra- 
tagem,  in  order  to  force  the  attention  of  the  fe- 
males labouring  in  the  adjacent  field.  Throwing 
himfelf  from  his  horfe  with  a  great  deal  of  dex- 
terity, and  roaring  out  while  he  lay  upon  the 
ground,  as  if  much  hurt,  he  foon  brought  the 
very  perfon  to  his  afiiltance  whofe  notice  he  had 
chiefly  wifhed  to  attraft,  the  ruftic  herfelf,  whofe 
beauty  had  fo  powerfully  operated  upon  his  maf- 
ter, and  raifed  fuch  a  difturbance  in  his  breaft. 

This  girl  being  much  nearer  the  road  than  any 
of  her  companions,  in  a  few  moments  appeared 
upon  the  fpot  where  the  pretended  accident  had 
happened;  and  as  (he  was  naturally  of  a  benevo- 
lent difpofuion,  fhe,  with  an  eagernefs  which  evi- 
dently 
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dently  proceeded  at  once  from  her  fears  and  her 
good  nature,  afked  the  loudly  complaining  ftran- 
ger,  where  he  had  hurt  himfelf. 

Tom  told  her  the  truth  when  he  faid  that  none 
of  his  bones  were  broken,  but  he  ftepped  over 
the  line  of  veracity,  when  he  added,  that  he  was 
bruifed  from  head  to  foot,  and  never  had  received 
fo  confounded  a  fall  in  his  life.  Upon  fome  oc- 
cafion,  a  lie  of  this  fort  might  have  been  honoured 
with  the  fafhionable  appellation  of  a  white  one-, 
but  as  Tom  uttered  it  with  a  wicked  defign,  it  was 
perhaps  rather  a  black  one.  However,  it  anfwered 
his  purpofe  better  than  he  expected,  for,  in  con- 
fequence  of  his  difmal  groans  arid  wry  faces,  Patty 
Fielding  (that  was  the  villager's  name)  prefled  him 
to  follow  her,  if  he  was  able,  to  her 'uncle's  cot- 
tage, alluring  him,  at  the  fame  time,  with  a  hear- 
tinefs  which  he  little  merited,  that  both  her  uncle 
and  aunt  would  do  the  belt  they  could  to  fet  him 
upon  his  horfe  again. 

With  this  invitation  Tom  complied,  as  it  may 
be  eafily  imagined,  without  the  flightelt  demur- 
ring ;  and  to  the  care  of  his  innocent  conduclrcfs 
we  fhall  leave  him  for  awhile,  and  give  fome 
account  of  the  Baronet's  proceedings. 


Sir 
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Sir  Charles,  upon  his  arrival  at  the  houfe  af 
which  he  intended  to  put  up,  made  the  minuteft 
enquiries  after  the  poor  people  in  the  neighbour- 
ing cottages,  and  by  afking  mine  hoftof  the  Red 
Lion,  if  there  wtrt  any  pretty  girls  near  him, 
received  an  anfwer  very  much  to  his  fati-sfaclion. 
By  that  anfwer  he  difcovered  that  the  girl  who  had 
flung  him  into  a  fever  of  love,  was  the  niece  of 
an  induftrious  old  couple,  who  made  a  fhift  to  gain 
a  bare  fubfiftence,  and  who  were  then  particularly 
to  be  pitied,  as  their  landlord,  a  four,  fevere  man, 
had  threatened  to  turn  them  out  of  their  dwelling, 
and  to  feize  their  goods,  as  fome  late  lofles  had 
prevented  them  from  paying  their  rent. 

As  a  man  not  deftitute  of  good  nature,  Sir 
Charles  felt  for  the  diltreffes  of  the  worthy  pair, 
ftruggling  with  the  prefTures  of  poverty  and  age; 
but  as  a  libertine,  he  rejoiced  at  the  tyrannic 
menace  of  their  ruthlefs  landlord,  concluding 
that  his  purfe,  properly  employed,  would  be  of 
lingular  fervice  to  him.  He  waited  therefore  with 
the  utmoft  impatience  for  Tom's  intelligence  to 
confirm  the  information  he  had  bimfelf  received. 

In  a  few  hours  Tom  made  his  appearance.  In 
confequence  of  his  communications,  Sir  Charles 
hurried  to  Farmer  Fielding's,  fupplied  him  with 

money 
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money  more  than  fufficient  to  anfwer  his  land- 
lord's demands,  and  onJy  defired,  in  return,  to 
occupy,  for  a  few  days,  the  room  in  his  houfe 
which  was  then  vacant,  he  had  been  informed,  by 
the  abfence  of  the  lady  who  hired  it  for  the  fum- 
mer,  as  he  had  fome  private  reafons  for  living  in 
a  very  obfcure  manner  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

Fielding  was  ftruck  dumb  by  his  generofity : 
and  his  dame  was  not  able,  though  a  loquacious 
woman — to  articulate  a  fyllable.  When  they 
had  recovered  the  ufe  of  their  tongues,  they  ex- 
prefled  the  raoft  grateful  acknowledgments  in 
language  which  wanted  no  tricks  of  oratory  to  fet 
it  off;  it  was  the  language  of  the  heart;  and  on 
that  account  more  valuable  than  the  richeft 
flowers  of  elocution. 

Sir  Charles's  gratitude  was  by  no  means  equal 
to  that  of  the  honeft  people  under  whofe  roof  he 
was  entertained  in  an  homely,  indeed,  but  truly 
hofpitable  manner.  He  was,  it  is  true,  enter- 
tained, in  a  great  meafure,  at  his  own  expence; 
but  he  plainly  perceived  that  the  Fieldings,  if 
fortune  and  education  had  placed  them  in  an 
exalted  fphere  of  life,  would  have  exhibited 
princely  difpofitions. — In  return  for  all  the  civi- 
lities which  he  received  from  this  humble,  happy 
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pair— civilities  which  no  money  could  buy,  he  at- 
tempted to  feduce  their  Patty,  whom  they  loved 
as  well  as  if  fhe  had  been  their  own  daughter,  from 
the  paths  of  innocence.  His  every  attempt  was 
fruitlefs;  for  file  was  neither  to  be  deceived  by 
his  promifes,  nor  dazzled  with  his  gold;  but 
nobly  rejected  all  his  difhonourable  offers,  and 
told  him,  when  he  made  his  laft  efforts  to  {tagger 
her  virtue,  "  that  fhe  had  rather  work  from  morn- 
ing to  night  for  her  bread,  for  an  honefl  liveli- 
hood, than  be  the  miftrefs  of  a  king:  while  I  am 
virtuous,"  added  fhe,  "  if  I  am  ever  fo  poor,  I 
fhall  not  envy  the  fineft  lady  in  the  land  who  has 
loft  her  honour." 

Struck  with  the  conclufion  of  this  fpeech,  Sir 
Charles,  libertine  as  he  was,  found  himfelf  fo 
much  fhaken  by  it,  that  he  refolved  (looking  upon 
her  as  a  jewel  ofconfiderable  value,  and  thinking 
that  fhe  only  wanted  to  be  well  fet  to  appear  with 
a  luftre  equal,  if  not  fuperior,  to  the  fparklers  of 
a  couit)  to  talk  to  her  in  a  different  ftyle.  To 
drop  the  metaphor,  he  made  honourable  addrefles 
to  her,  provided  the  mofl  eminent  mailers  of  all 
kinds  for  her;  and  as  fhe  had  an  excellent  natural 
underftanding,  as  well  as  a  beautiful  perfon,  fhe 
in  a  few  months  afterwards  was,  in  the  character 
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of  Lady   Spearman,    diftinguifhed  even  in  the 
Circle. 


A  CHINESE  ANECDOTE. 

A  MANDARINE,  who  took  much  pride  in 
-*•  ■*•  appearing  with  a  number  of  jewels  on  every 
part  of  his  robe,  was  once  accofted  by  an  old  fly 
Bonze,  who  following  him  through  feveral  ftreets, 
and  bowing  often  to  the  ground,  thanked  him  for 
his  jewels.  What  does  the  man  mean?  cried  the 
Mandarine,  Friend,  1  never  gave  thee  any  of  my 
jewels.  No,  replied  the  other,  but  you  have  let 
me  look  at  them,  and  that  is  all  the  ufe  you  can 
make  of  them  yourfelf;  fo  there  is  no  difference 
between  us,  except  that  you  have  the  trouble  of 
watching  them,  and  that  is  an  employment  I 
don't  like. 


A  CHINESE  TALE. 

A  PAINTER  of  eminence  was  once  refolved 
to  finifh  a  piece  which  fliould  pleafe  the 
whole  world.  When,  therefore,  he  had  drawn  a 
pifture,  in  which  his  utmolt  (kill  was  exhaufted, 
it  was  expofed  in  the  public  market-place,  with 

direc- 
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directions  at  the  bottom  for  every  fpectator  to 
mark  with  a  brufh,  which  lay  by,  every  limb  and 
every  feature  which  feemed  erroneous.  The 
fpeclators  came,  and  in  general  applauded ;  but 
each  willing  to  (hew  his  talent  at  criticifm,  marked 
whatever  he  thought  proper.  At  evening,  when 
tne  painter  came,  he  was  mortified  to  find  the 
whole  picture  one  univerfal  blot;  not  a  fingle  part 
that  was  not  ftigmatized  with  marks  of  difapprQ- 
bation.  Not  fatisfied  with  this  trial,  the  next  day 
he  was  refolved  to  try  them  in  a  different  man- 
ner; and  expofing  his  picture  as  before,  defired 
that  every  fpectator  would  mark  thofe  beauties  he 
approved  or  admired.  They  complied,  and  the 
artifl  returning,  found  his  picture  replete  with  the 
marks  of  beauty;  every  ftroke  that  had  been  yef- 
terday  condemned,  now  received  the  character  of 
approbation.  Well,  cries  the  painter,  I  now  find 
that  the  belt  way  to  pleafe  one  half  of  the  world, . 
is  not  to  mind  what  the  other  half  fays;  fince  what 
are  faults  in  the  eyes  of  thefe,  fhall  be  by  thofe 
regarded  as  beauties. 


The 
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AN    ODE. 

NO  more  thus  brooding  o'er  yon  heap, 
With  Avarice  painful  vigils  keep ; 
Still  unenjoy'd  the  prefent  ftore, 
Still  endlefs  fighs  are  breath'd  for  more. 
O!  quit  the  fhadow,  catch  the  prize, 
Which  not  all  India's  treafure  buys! 
To  purchafe  heaven  has  gold  the  power? 
Can  gold  remove  the  mortal  hour? 
In  life  can  love  be  bought  with  gold? 
Are  friendfhip's  pleafures  to  be  fold? 
No — all  that's  worth  a  wifh — a  thought, 
Fair  virtue  gives  unbrib'd,  unbought. 
Ceafe  then  on  trafh  thy  hopes  to  blind, 
Let  nobler  views  engage  thy  mind. 

With  fcience  tread  the  wond'rous  way, 
Or  learn  the  mufes' moral  lay; 
In  focial  hours  indulge  thy  foul, 
Where  mirth  and  temperance  mix  the  bowl; 
To  virtuous  love  refign  thy  brcaft, 
And  be  by  blefling  beauty — bleft. 

Thus  tafte  the  feaft  by  nature  fpread, 
Ere  youth  and  all  its  joys  are  fled; 

Come 
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Come  tafte  with  me  the  balm  of  life, 
Secure  from  pomp,  and  wealth,  and  ftrife. 
I  boaft  whate'ef  for  man  was  meant, 
In  health,  and  Stella,  and  content; 
And  fcorn!  Oh!  let  that  fcorn  be  thine! 
Mere  things  of  clay,  that  dig  the  mine. 


OF 

CjESAR's  SUCCESS,  his  TRIUMPHS, 

AND  HIS  DEATH. 

C^SAR  purfued  his  profperous  fortune  with 
great  rapidity.  Befides  his  conquefts  in 
Alexandria,  and  over  Pompey's  party  in  Africa, 
he  went  into  Spain,  and  marched  in  perfon  againft 
the  two  fons  of  Pompey,  who,  under  Labienus, 
had  raifed  a  powerful  army.  The  armies  came  to 
an  engagement  in  the  plains  of  Munda.  Caefar, 
after  great  hazard  of  being  entirely  routed,  ani- 
mated his  foldiers  with  the  greateft  refolution, 
and  gained  a  complete  vi&ory  over  the  enemy. 
Thirty  thoufand  were  killed  on  the  fpot,  the  ge- 
nerals were  difperfed,  and  all  Spain  fubmitted  to 
the  conqueror. 

When 
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When  Caefar  returned  to  Rome,  he  triumphed 
four  times  in  one  month.  He  rewarded  his  fol- 
diers  with  great  liberality,  and  exhibited  public 
mows  with  great  magnificence,  for  the  diveriion 
of  the  people;  and  to  remove  every  caufe  of  jea- 
loufy,  he  bellowed  the  honours  of  the  (late  on 
Pompey's  friends  equally  with  his  own  adherents. 

Many  of  the  fenators,  however,  who  had  re- 
ceived thefe  favours  at  the  hands  of  Caefar,  fecretly 
upbraided  themfelves  for  accepting  of  his  kind- 
nefs,  at  the  expence  of  public  liberty.  Many 
were  alfo  diffatisfied  with  the  change  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  ambitious  conduct  of  Caefar,  who 
now  attempted  to  affume  the  regal  title.  Thefe 
fought  to  accomplifh  his  ruin,  and  in  private 
cabals  it  was  agreed,  that  the  liberty  of  the  com- 
mon-wealth could  not  be  longer  maintained  with- 
out the  death  of  the  dictator. 

Brutus  and  Caffius  were,  by  Cacfar's  appoint- 
ment, praetors  for  that  year.  Thofe  men  were  at 
the  head  of  that  party.  The  confpirators  carried 
on  their  plot,  with  all  imaginable  caution  and 
fecrecy;  and  the  better  to  juftify  their  defigns,  de- 
ferred it  till  the  Ides  of  March,  on  which  day 
Caefar  was  to  be  declared  king.  A  famous  augur 
told  Ceefar,  that  great  dangers  threatened  him  on 
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the  Ides  of  March;  and  thofe  writers,  who  would 
add  horror  to  the  defcription  of  this  day,  tell  us 
that  the  world  wore  a  gloomy  and  heavy  prefage 
of  Caefar's  fate;  that  wild  beau's  came  into  the 
mod  frequented  parts  of  the  city  ;  that  there  were 
apparitions  in  the  ftreets,  and  illuminations  in  the 
fkies;  and  that  inaufpicious  facrifices  damped  the 
hearts  of  all  men,  except  the  arTaflins,  who,  with 
an  incredible  ferenity  of  mind,  waited  the  ap- 
proaching opportunity  of  facrificing  the  ufurper. 

Csefar's  wife  having  had  frightful  and  ominous 
dreams  the  preceding  night,  perfuaded  him  not 
to  go  abroad  that  day ;  but  Decimus  Brutus,  one 
of  the  coiifpirators,  calling  on  him  in  the  morning, 
and  laughing  at  thofe  filly  omens,  took  him  by  the 
hand,  and  led  him  out  of  his  houfe. 

As  Caefar  was  going  into  the  fenate-houfe,  he 
met  the  augur  who  had  forewarned  him  of  the 
dangers  of  that  day.  The  Ides  of  March  are 
come,  faid  Caefar.  "True,"  replied  the  augur, 
"  but  they  are  not  yet  paft." 

Scarce  had  Caefar  taken  his  feat,  but  all  the 
afla  (Tins  pre  fled  about  him,  and  fued  for  favours, 
which  they  knew  would  not  be  granted.  The  fign 
was  given.'    Immediately  one,  opprefTed  with  the 

great- 
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greatnefs  of  the  attempt,  made  an  irrefolute  pals 
at  him.  Caefar  then  rufhed  upon  Cafca,  and  beat 
him  to  the  ground.  But  while  they  were  ftrug- 
gling,  another  of  the  confpirators  came  behind 
him,  and  plunged  his  dagger  into  his  bofom.  At 
the  fame  time  Caffius  wounded  him  in  the  face, 
and  Brutus  in  the  thigh.  Till  this  time  he  had 
made  a  very  vigorous  refiftance,  but  now  made 
no  more,  and  fubmitting  to  the  ftrokes  of  a  per- 
fon  who  owed  to  him  his  life,  he  only  uttered 
thefe  words:  "  And  thou  too,  my  fon  Brutus!" 
Caefar  ufed  to  call  him  by  this  tender  name,  fup- 
pofing  him  to  be  his  illegitimate  fon  by  an  intrigue 
with  Servilia.  Growing  now  faint  with  the  lofs 
of  blood,  he  reeled  to  Pompey's  ftatue,  where, 
covering  his  face  with  his  robe,  and  drawing  his 
fkirts  to  his  knees,  that  he  might  fall  decently,  he 
funk  down  and  expired,  having  received  twenty- 
three  wounds. 

Caefar  had  long  before  been  advifed  by  his 
friends  to  be  more  cautious  of  the  fecurity  of  his 
perfon,  and  not  to  walk,  as  was  his  common 
practice,  among  the  people,  without  arms  or  any 
one  to  defend  him.  But  to  thefe  admonitions  he 
always  replied,  "  He  that  lives  in  fear  of  death, 
every  moment  feels  its  tortures:  I  will  die  but 
once."     At  laft,  thus  fell  in  the  fifty-fixth  year  of 

A  a  2  his 
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his  age,  the  conqueror  of  the  Gauls,  of  Pompey, 
and  of  the  Senate,  the  matter  of  the  Roman 
Republic  and  the  world,  who  died  without  utter- 
ing the  leaft  complaint,  or  fhewing  any  mark  of 
grief  or  weaknefs,  in  the  year  before  Chrift 
forty-three. 

It  is  not  to  be  omitted  here,  that  among  many 
other  noble  fchemes  and  ordinances,  which  tended 
to  the  grandeur  of  the  city  of  Rome,  and  the 
enlargement  of  the  Roman  empire,  Caefar  reform- 
ed the  Calendar:  and  with  the  affiftance  of  the 
mod  able  aftronomers,  regulated  the  year  accord- 
ing to  the  courfe  of  the  fun.  Two  months  were 
added  to  the  Calendar,  and  the  whole  year  was 
divided  into  three  hundred  and  fixty-five  days.— > 
He  alfo  added  one  day  to  every  fourth  year  in  the 
month  of  February,  and  that  year  was  named 
BifTextile  or  Leap  Year. 

This  reckoning  of  time  from  this  regulation, 
was  called  the  Julian  account  of  time;  and  (ome 
ages  after  the  Old  Style,  in  oppofmon  to  the 
New,  or  Gregorian  Style.  This  lall  is  now  gene- 
rally followed  in  molt  parts  of  Europe,  and 
reckons  eleven  days  forwarder. 

With 
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With  the  death  of  Csefar  ended  the  firft  Trium- 
virate, or  government  of  the  Roman  empire  by 
three  perfons,  Pompey,  Caefar,  and  Craflus. 


HAPPINESS  NOT  INDEPENDENT. 

NO  individual  can  be  happy  unlefs  the  cir- 
cumstances of  thofe  around  him  be  fo  ad- 
jufted  as  to  confpire  with  his  intereit.  For  in 
human  fociety,  no  happinefsor  mifery  ftands  un- 
connected and  independent.  Our  fortunes  are 
interwoven  by  threads  innumerable :  one  man's 
fuccefs  or  misfortune,  his  wifdom  or  folly,  often, 
by  its  confequences,  reaches  through  multitudes. 

Such  a  fyftem  is  too  far  complicated  for  our 
arrangement. — It  requires  adjuftments  beyond 
our  (kill  and  power. — It  is  a  chaos  of  events  into 
which  our  eye  cannot  pierce,  and  is  capable  of 
regulation  only  by  Him  who  perceives  at  one 
glance  the  relation  of  each  to  all.  We  are  igno- 
rant of  the  influence  which  the  prefent  tranfac- 
tions  of  our  life  may  have  upon  thofe  which  are 
future. 

The  important  queftion  is  not,  what  will  yield 
to  a  man  a  few  fcattered  pleafures,  but  what  will 

render 
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render  his  life  happy  on  the  whole  amount.—* 
There  is  not  any  prefent  moment  that  is  uncon- 
nected with  fome  future  one.  The  life  of  every 
man  is  a  continued  chain  of  incidents,  each  link 
of  which  hangs  upon  the  former.  The  tranfition 
from  caufe  to  effect,. from  event  to  event,  is  often 
carried  on  by  fecret  fteps,  which  our  forefight 
cannot  divine,  and  ourfagacity  is  unable  to  trace. 
Evil  may  at  fome  future  period  bring  forth  good  ; 
and  good  may  bring  forth  evil,  both  equally  un- 
expected. 


FILIAL  DUTY. 

DARIUS,  the  Emperor  of  Perfia,  having  in- 
vaded Scythia,  with  the  whole  force  of  his 
empire,  the  Scythians  retreated  by  degrees,  'till 
they  came  to  the  utmoft  deferts  of  Afia,  when 
Darius  fent  to  know  by  what  end  they  propofed 
flying  from  him,  and  where  it  was  they  would 
begin  to  fight.  They  returned  him  for  anfwer, 
that  they  had  no  cities  or  cultivated  lands  for 
which  they  had  occafion  to  give  him  battle,  but 
when  once  he  was  come  to  the  place  of  their  fa- 
thers' monuments,  he  mould  then  underftand 
after  what  manner  the  Scythians  could  fight. — 
Thus  we  fee  what  public  teflimony  even  the  moft 

barbarous 
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barbarous  nations  have  given  of  their  affe&Ion 
for  their  parents. 


The  VALUE  of  TIME. 

"X  71  THEN  we  confider  what  we  were  created 
™  ™  for,  whither  we  are  haftening  to,  and  what 
we  muft  'ere  long  be,  furely  we  cannot  "but  ac- 
knowledge the  work  that  lies  before  us,  to  be 
truly  great,  interefting,  and  important.  No  lefs 
than  the  advancement  of  our  Maker's  glory,  the 
purfuit  of  thofe  obje£ts  which  belong  to  our  eter- 
nal peace,  and  the  preparation  for  death,  judg- 
ment, and  a  world  to  come;  thefe  are  matters  of 
the  higheft  moment,  and  equally  concern  every 
fon  and  daughter  of  Adam,  as  candidates  for  a 
blifsful  immortality.  If  fo,  then  we  may  well 
lament  the  fhortnefs  of  our  time  for  fuch  an  ardu- 
ous work,  and  impreffed  with  a  fenfe  of  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  completing  it  before  we  go  the  way  of 
all  flefh,  exclaiming  with  Dr.  Young, 

How  much  is  to  be  done ! 

Life,  like  a  winter's  day,  is  fhort.     Time,  like 
the  (hadow  upon  a  dial,  is  fleeting  and  haftening 

to 
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to  be  gone,  and  an  awful  eternity  approaching^ 
which  rauft  be  either  a  ftate  of  happinefs  or  mi- 
fery,  according  to  the  wafte  or  redemption  of  the 
precious  NOW. 

From  thefe  cOnfiderations  we  may  learn  the 
ineftimable  value  of  our  palling  moments,  and  the 
danger  of  delaying  fuitably  to  improve  them,  while 
we  feel,  if  I  may  fo  exprefs  myfelf,  the  propriety 
of  the  Poet's  obfervation  and  excellent  advice,  in 
the  following  lines: 

Time  wafted  is  exiftence,  us'd  is  life; 
Part  with  it  as  with  money,  fparingly : 

Should  the  reader  wifh  for  directions  in  the  im- 
provement of  his  time,  I  would  earneftly  recom- 
mend the  enfuingj  couplet  from  Mr.  Pope's  Effay 
on  Man,  as  a  daily  rule  for  practice : 

Make  every  day  a  critic  on  the  paft, 

And  live  each  hour  as  though  it  was  your  laft. 


ANEC- 
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ANECDOTE 

OF 

JOHN  ELWES,  Esq., 

X  X  7HEN  Mr.  Elwes  was  at  Marcham,  two  very 
™  *     ancient  maiden  ladies,  in  his  neighbour- 
hood,    had,   for  fome  neglecl,   incurred  the  dif- 
pleafure  of  the  fpiritual  court,  and  were  threatened 
with  immediate   "  excommunication." — The  whole 
import  of  the  word  fhey  did  not  perfectly  under- 
ftand,  but  they  had  heard  fomething  about  (land- 
ing in  a  church,  and  a  penance;  and  their  ideas 
immediately  ran  upon  a  white  Jheet.     They  con- 
cluded, if  they  once  got  into  that,  it  was  all  over 
with  them;  and  as  the   excommunication   was  to 
take  place  the   next  day,  away  they  hurried  to 
Mr.    Elwes,  to  know  how  they  could  make  fub- 
miflion,  and  how  the  fentence  might  be  prevented. 
No  time  was  to  be  loft. — Mr.  Elwes  did  that  which, 
fairly  fpeaking,    not  one  man  in    five   thoufand 
would  have  done;  he  had  his  horfe  faddled,  and 
putting,  according  to  ufual  cuftora,  a  couple  of 
hard  eggs  in  his  pocket,  he  fet  out  for  London 
that  evening,    and   reached  it  early  enough  the 
next  morning  to  notify  the  fubmifiion  of  the  cul- 
prit damfels. 
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Riding  fixly  miles  in  the  night,  to  confer  a  fa- 
vour on  two  antiquated  virgins,  to  whom  he  had 
no  particular  obligation,  was  really  what  not  one 
man  in  five  thoufand  would  have  done;  but  where 
perfonal  fatigue  could  ferve,  Mr.  Elwes  never 
fpared  it. 

The  ladies  were  fo  overjoyed — fo  thankful:— 
So  much  trouble  and  expence! — What  returns 
could  they  make?  To  eafe  their  confciences  on 
this  head,  an  old  Irifh  gentleman,  their  neigh- 
bour, who  knew  Mr.  Elwes's'mode  of  travelling, 
■wrote  thefe  words — "  My  dears,  i:;  it  expence  you 
are  talking  of? — fend  him  Jix-pence,  and  lie  gains 
two-pence  by  the  journey!" 


An  ANECDOTE. 

\  Young  Italian  gentleman  being  led  by  curi- 
■*  *•  ofity  into  Holland,  where  having  lived 
fome  time  converting  with  the  mod  ingenious,  was 
one  day  fet  upon  by  a  proteftant  minifter,  who 
would  needs  engage  him  in  a  controverfy  about 
religion.  The  young  gentleman  knowing  himfelf 
too  weak  for  the  encounter,  begged  his  pardon, 
and  endeavoured  to  wave  the  difcourfe,  but  the 
more  he  avoided  it,  the  more  hotlv  he  was  prefled 

by 
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by  the  minifter,  whereupon  the  young  Italian,  in 
a  very  great  paffion,  conjured  him  by  all  that  was 
good,  to  let  him  alone  in  peace  with  his  religion. 
*'  For,"  faid  he,  "  I  cannot  embrace  yours,  and 
if  you  make  me  lofe  my  own,  I  will  never  make 
choice  of  any  other." 


OF 

BENEFITS  to  OTHERS. 

CATO,  in  Tully,  boafts  of  this  as  the  great 
comfort  and  joy  of  his  old  age,  that  nothing 
was  more  pleafant  to  him  than  the  confeioufnefs 
of  a  well-fpent  life,  and  the  remembrance  of 
many  benefits  and  kindneffes  done  to  others. 

Seneca  obferves,  that  he  who  preaches  grati- 
tude pleads  the  caufe  both  of  God  and  man; 
for  without  it  we  can  be  neither  fociable  nor 
religious. 


BON  MOT. 


W 


HEN  the  Duchefs  of  Bedford  wasJaft  at 

Buxton,  and  then  in  her  eighty-fifth  year, 
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it  was  the  medical  farce  of  the  day  for  the  faculty 
to  refolve  every  complaint  of  whim  and  caprice 
into  "  a  fhock  of  the  nervous  fyiiem." — Her 
Grace,  after  enquiring  of  many  of  her  friends  in 
the  rooms,  what  brought  them  there,  and  being 
generally  anfwered,  for  a  nervous  complaint,  was 
afked  in  her  turn, "  What  brought  her  to  Buxton  ?" 
"  I  came  only  for  pleafure,"  anfwered  the  hale 
Duchefs — "  for,  thank  God,  I  was  born  before 
Nerves  came  into  fafhion." 


A 


ANECDOTE 

OF 

DOCTOR  SMOLLETT. 

BEGGAR  afking  the  Doaor  for  alms,  he 
gave  him,  through  abfence,  or  miftake  for  a 
lefs  valuable  piece,  a  guinea.  The  poor  fellow, 
on  perceiving  it,  hobbled  after  him  and  told  him 
of  it.  Upon  which  Smollett  returned  it  to  him 
with  another  guinea,  as  a  reward  for  his  honefty, 
exclaiming,  at  the  fame  time,  "  My  God,  what  a 
lodging  Honefty  has  taken  up  with!" 


ANEC- 
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ANECDOTE 

OF 

DOCTOR  JOHNSON. 

AN  eminent  carcafe  butcher,  as  meagre  in  his 
perfon  as  he  was  in  his  understanding,  being 
one  day  in  a  bookfeller's  (hop,  took  up  a  volume 
of  Churchill's  Poems,  and  by  way  of  {hewing  his 
tafte,  repeated  with  great  affectation  the  following 
line: 

11  Who  rules  o'er  freemen  mould  himfelf  be  free," 

Then  turning  to  the  Doctor, — "  What  think 
you  of  that,  Sir,  faid  he?"  "Rank  nonfenfe, 
replied  the  other!  it  is  an  affertion  without  a 
proof,  and  you  might  with  as  much  propriety  fay, 

V  Who  flays  fat  oxen,  Ihould  himfelf  be  fat." 


The 
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The  INHUMAN  MURDER 

OF 

MISS  LLOYD. 

THE  murderer  was  a  labourer  by  profeflion, 
bad  formerly  been  in  the  fervice  of  Mifs 
Lloyd,  and  lived  at  no  great  diflance  from  her. 
It  is  a  happinefs  to  reflecl:,  that  that  divine  inter- 
vention, which  feldom  allows  the  mind  of  man  to 
fleep  long  in  fecurity,  after  the  commiflion  of  a 
deed  which  fo  forcibly  (lamps  its  depravity,  did 
in  this  cafe  interpofe,  and  prompted  the  murderer 
to  a  candid  confeffion  of  the  foul  crime. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  the  mur-. 
der  was  committed,  he  went  to  Tregaron  fair, 
where  fome  of  his  neighbours  perceiving  that  he 
was  poffeffed  of  money,  entertained  fufpicions, 
which,  however,  were  only  momentary,  as  the 
circumftancesof  the  robbery  were  not  then  known; 
but  on  the  Sunday  following,  the  fubjecl  was  gene- 
rally talked  of,  and  in  going  to  an  adjoining 
meeting-houfe,  an  acquaintance,  who  had  given 
him  change  for  half-a-crown,  afked  him  if  he 
knew  of  the  robbery  or  murder,  when  he  bluntly 
acknowledged   his  guilt,    and   was    immediately 

taken 
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taken  into  prifon.  On  his  confeffion  be  faid,  that 
upon  going  to  Kilrhyg,  he  found  all  the  fervants 
were  from  home,  and  immediately  proceeded  to 
the  parlour,  where  Mifs  Lloyd  was  fitting  alone; 
here  he  made  a  pretended  demand  of  money  which 
was  owing  to  him  for  hay-making.  Alarmed  at 
his  coming  to  her  in  that  part  of  the  houfe,  fhe 
ran  into  the  kitchen,  where  the  villain  followed 
her,  and  making  a  fpring,  caught  her  by  the 
throat,  and  inftamly  choaked  her!  He  then 
dragged  the  body  into  the  parlour,  and  rifled  her 
pockets,  wherein  he  found  two  crown  pieces,  two 
crooked  millings,  and  a  bunch  of  keys.  In  one 
of  the  pockets  was  a  bag  of  money,  which  he  mif- 
took  for  a  pincufhion,  and  left  it  behind. 

He  afterwards  proceeded  up  flairs,  where  feeing 
the  people  (from  a  front  window)  driving  the  cat- 
tle into  the  yard,  he  effected  his  efcape  through 
the  back  part  of  the  houfe,  and  fled  into  an  ad- 
joining wood,  where  he  fecreted  two  bottles  of 
liquor,  which  he  had  brought  out  with  him. 

From  thence  he  fet  out  to  the  fair  as  above 
related,  and  had  change  for  one  of  the  crowns, 
which  led  to  a  difcovery  of  the  whole. 

SPRING. 
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SPRING. 

THE  Spring  leads  on  the  pleafant  hours. 
For  fhame,  ye  fleepers,  rife! 
See,  how  the  ground  is  dreit  with  flow'rs, 
How  bright  the  fmiling  fkies! 

The  pretty  birds  their  voices  raife, 
What  founds  can  be  more  fweet? 

In  yonder  fields  the  lambkin  plays; 
There,  fee  the  milk-maid  neat. 

The  glorious  fun  now  melts  the  dews, 

That  glitter'd  on  the  thorn  : 
Then,  tell  me,  who  would  now  refufe 

To  rife  at  early  morn  ? 

I  knew,  indeed,  how  Thoughtkfs  flept, 
When  he  from  fchool  was  freed  ; 

He  flept,  'till  floih  upon  him  crept, 
And  floth  produc'd  his  need. 

Poor  and  defpis'd,  by  all  forfook, 
Who  made  him  here  their  care  ; 

To  foreign  lands  his  way  he  took, 
And  fadly  perifh'd  there. 


So 
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So  happy  let  our  moments  be, 
Nor  fuch  engagements  ceafe, 

But  pafs  from  faults  and  troubles  free, 
In  innocence  and  peace. 


ON    THE 

NATIVITY  of  CHRIST. 

AWAKE  from  filence  every  voice, 
Each  chearful  pipe,  and  founding  firing; 
Let  every  grateful  heart  rejoice, 
And  every  tongue  in  rapture  fing. 

On  this  diftinguifh'd  day  of  grace, 
Th*  Eternal  Prince  of  Glory  came, 

To  purge  the  guilt  of  human  race, 
And  fave  them  by  his  pow'rful  name. 

Bow  down  your  heads,  ye  lofty  pines, 
Ye  mountains  crown'd  with  cedars  tall; 

Be  Hill,  ye  rude  imperious  winds, 
Throughout  the  wide  terreftrial  ball. 

Let  nought  but  harmony  and  love 
O'er  all  th'  expanded  furface  reign, 

C  c  And 
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And  let  the  facred  choir  above 

Approve,  and  join  the  heav'nly  drain. 

When  we  in  bondage  were  exil'd, 
And  rebels  to  th' eternal  God, 

Our  fouls,  with  blacked  guilt  defil'd, 
Obnoxious  to  th'  impending  rod. 

That  from  his  feat  of  perfect  blifs 
The  fon  of  Glory  fhou'd  defcend, 

To  offer  man  the  terms  of  peace, 
And  his  unbounded  grace  extend. 

Such  goodnefs,  fuch  ftupendous  grace! 

Nor  men,  nor  angels  can  explore; 
Then  let  us,  what  we  cannot  trace, 

With  awful  reverence  adore. 

Ye  wing'd  inhabitants  of  air, 

All  ye  that  graze  the  verdant  plain; 

Ye  herds,  that  to  the  wilds  repair, 
And  ye  that  fkim  the  furging  main. 

Some  figns  of  exultation  (how, 

While  grateful  minds  your  voices  raife, 
'Tis  all  that  mortals  can  below, 

To  hail  the  day  in  fongs  of  praife. 
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While  fkilful  hands  the  chorus  join, 
And  tune  the  rapture-raifing  lyre, 

While  grateful  drains  of  love  divine, 
Serene,  extatic  joys  infpire. 

Thus  facrecl  be  the  happy  day, 

While  fun,  and  moon,  and  flars  endure; 
'Till  nature  feels  her  laft  decay, 

And  time  itfelf  (hall  be  no  more. 


ANECDOTES 

OF    THE   LATE 

SIR  HERVEY  ELWES. 

AS  he  had  no  acquaintance,  no  books,  and  no 
turn  for  reading,  the  hoarding  up  and 
counting  his  money  was  his  greateft  joy.  The 
next  to  that  was  partridge  letting;  at  which  he  was 
fo  great  an  adept,  and  game  was  fo  plentiful,  that 
he  has  been  known  to  take  five  hundred  brace  of 
birds  in  one  feafon.  But  he  lived  entirely  upon 
partridges,  he  and  his  whole  houfhold,  confining 
of  one  man  and  two  maids.  What  they  could  not 
eat  he  turned  out  again,  as  he  never  gave  away 
any  thing.  During  the  partridge  feafon,  Sir 
Hervey  and  his  man  never  miffed  a  day,  if  the 
C  c  2  weather 
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■weather  was  tolerable,  and  his  breed  of  dogs  being 
remarkably  good,  he  feldom  failed  in  taking  great 
quantities  of  game.  At  all  times  he  wore  a  black 
velvet  cap  much  over  his  face,  a  worn-out  full 
drefTcd  fuit  of  cloaths,  and  an  old  great  coat,  with 
wolfted  itockings  drawn  up  over  his  knees.  He 
rode  a  thin  thorough-bred  horfe,  and  the  horfe 
and  the  rider  both  looked  as  if  a  guft  of  wind 
would  have  blown  them  away  together. 

When  the  day  was  not  fo  fine  as  to  tempt  him 
abroad,  he  would  walk  backwards  and  forwards 
in  his  own  hall,  to  fave  the  expence  of  fire.  If  a 
farmer  in  his  neighbourhood  came  in,  he  would 
ftrike  a  light  in  a  tinder-box  that  he  kept  by  him, 
and  putting  a  fingle  Hick  in  the  grate,  would  not 
add  another  till  the  firft  was  nearly  burnt  out. — 
As  he  had  but  little  conncBion  with  London,  he 
always  had  three  or  four  thoufand  pounds  at  a 
time  in  his  hjufe.  A  fet  of  fellows,  who  were 
afterwards  known  by  the  appellation  of  the  Thack- 
ftead  gang,  and  who  were  all  hangrd.  formed  a 
plan  to  rob  him.  They  were  totally  unfufpecled 
at  the  time,  as  each  had  fome  apparent  occupa- 
tion during  the  day,  and  went  out  only  at  night, 
and  when  they  had  got  intelligence  of  any  great 
booty. 


It 
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It  was  the  cuftom  of  Sir  Hervey  to  go  up  into 
his  bed-chamber  about  eight  o'clock,  when  after 
taking  a  bafon  of  water  gruel,  by  the  light  of  a 
fmall  fire,  he  went  to  bed  to  fave  the  unneceffary 
extravagance  of  a  candle.  The  gang,  who  knew 
the  hour  when  his  fervant  went  to  the  (tables, 
leaving  their  horfes  on  the  Efiex  fide  of  the  river, 
walked  acrofs  and  hid  themlelves  in  the  church- 
porch  till  they  faw  ihe  man  come  up  to  his  horfes. 
They  then  immediately  fell  upon  him,  and  after 
fome  Utile  itruggle,  bound  and  gagged  him;  they 
then  ran  up  to  the  houfe,  tied  the  two  maids  to- 
gether, and  going  up  to  Sir  Hervey,  preiented 
their  pillols,  and  demanded  his  money. 

At  no  part  of  his  life  did  Sir  Hervey  behave 
fo  well  as  in  this  tranfaclion.  When  they  alked 
for  his  money,  he  would  give  them  no  anfwer 
till  they  had  allured  him  that  his  fervant,  who  was  < 
a  great  favourite,  was  iafe;  he  then  delivered  them 
the  key  of  a  drawer,  in  which  were  fifty  guineas; 
but  the/  knew  too  well  he  had  much  more  in  the 
houfe,  and  again  threatened  his  life  if  he  would 
not  difcover  where  it  was  depofited.  At  length 
he  (hewed  them  the  place,  and  they  turned  out  a 
large  drawer,  in  which  there  were  two  thouland 
feven  hundred  guineas;  this  they  packed  up  in 
two  large  bafkets,  and  actually  carried  off. 

ANEC- 
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ANECDOTE. 

TWO  gentlemen  difputing  about  religion  in 
Burton's  coffee-houfe,  faid  one  of  them,  I 
wonder,  Sir,  you  fhould  talk  of  religion,  when 
I'll  hold  you  five  guineas  you  can't  fay  the  Lord's 
Prayer:  Done,  faid  the  other,  and  Sir  Richard 
Steele  here  fhall  hold  Rakes,  The  money  being 
depofiied,  the  gentleman  began  with,  I  believe  in 
God,  and  fo  went  cleverly  through  the  Creed  : — 
Well,  faid  the  other,  I  own  I  have  loft;  I  did 
not  think  he  could  have  done  it. 


The  MARQUIS  de   la  SCALLAS, 
An  ITALIAN  NOBLEMAN, 

T  T  AVING  invited  the  neighbouring  gentry  to  a 
-*-  -*■  grand  enu  rtainment,  where  all  the  delica- 
cies of  the  leafon  were  provided,  fome  of  the 
company  arrived  very  early,  for  the  purpofe  of 
paying  their  refpects  to  his  Excellency.  Soon 
at  r  which  the  Major-Domo  entering  the  dining- 
room  in  a  great  hurry,  told  the  marquis  that  there 
was  a  molt  wonderful  fifherman  below,  who  had 
brought  one  of  the  fined  fifli  in  all  Italy,  for  which, 
however,  he  demanded  a  molt  extravagant  price. 

Regard 
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Regard  not  his  price,  cried  the  marquis;  pay  him 
the  money-  dire&ly.  So  I  would,  pleafe  your 
highnefs,  but  he  refufes  to  take  any  money. — 
What  then  would  the  fellow  have? — An  hundred 
ftrokes  of  the  ftrappado  on  his  bare  fhoulders, 
my  lord;  he  fays  he  will  not  bate  a  fingle  blow. 

On  this  the  whole  company  ran  down  flairs,  to 
fee  fo  lingular  a  man.  A  fine  fifh !  cried  the  mar- 
quis: What  is  your  demand,  my  friend? — Not  a 
quatrini,  my  lord,  anfwered  the  fifherman.  I  will 
not  take  money.  If  your  lordfhip  wifhes  to  have 
the  fifh,  you  mult  order  me  an  hundred  lafhes  of 
the  ftrappado  on  my  naked  back;  otherwife  I 
mall  apply  elfewhere. 

Rather  than  lofe  the  fifh,  faid  the  marquis,  we 
mult  e'en  let  this  fellow  have  his  humour. — Here, 
cried  he  to  one  of  his  grooms,  difcharge  this 
honeft  man's  demands :  but  don't  lay  on  too  hard ; 
don't  hurt  the  poor  devil  very  much! 

The  fifherman  then  ftripped,  and  the  groom 
prepared  to  execute  his  lordfhip's  orders.  Now, 
my  friend,  faid  the  fifherman,  keep  an  exact,  ac- 
count, I  befeech  you ;  for  I  don't  defire  a  fingle 
ftroke  more  than  my  due. 

The 
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The  whole  company  were  aftonifhed  at  the 
amazing  fortitude  with  which  the  man  fubmittcd 
to  the  operation,  till  he  had  received  the  fiftieth 
lafh ;  when  addrefling  the  fervant — Hold,  my 
friend,  cried  the  fifherman:  I  have  now  had  a  full 
fhare  of  the  price.  Your  fhare  !  exclaimed  the 
marquis;  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this?  My 
lord,  returned  the  fifherman,  I  have  a  partner, 
to  whom  my  honour  is  engaged  that  he  fhall  have 
his  full  half  of  whatever  I  receive  for  the  fifh ;  and 
your  lord  (hip,  I  dare  venture  to  fay,  will  by  and 
by  own  that  it  would  be  a  thoufand  pities  to  de- 
fraud him  of  a  (ingle  flroke.  And  pray,  honed 
friend,  (aid  the  marquis,  who  is  this  partner? — 
Your  porter,  my  lord,  anfwered  the  fiflierman, 
who  keeps  the  outer  gate,  and  refufed  to  admit 
me,  unlels  I  would  promife  him  half  of  what  I 
fiiould  obtain  for  the  fifh. — Ho!  ho!  exclaimed 
the  marquis,  laughing  very  heartily,  by  the  blef- 
fing  of  heaven,  he  (hall  have  double  his  demand 
in  full  tale. 

The  porter  was  accordingly  fent  for:  and  being 
{tripped  to  the  (kin,  two  grooms  were  directed  to 
lay  on  with  all  their  might,  till  he  had  fairly  re- 
ceived what  he  was  fo  well  entitled  to.  The  mar- 
quis then  ordered  his  Reward  to  pay  the  fifherman 
twenty  fequins;  defiring  him  to  call  annually  for 

the 
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the  like  fum,  as  a  recorripence  for  the  friendly 
fervice  he  had  done  him. 


The  BROTHER  and  SISTER. 

A  GENTLEMAN  had  two  children,  the  one 
a  daughter,  that  was  very  plain  in  her  per- 
fon;  the  other  a  boy  that  was  a  great  beauty. — 
As  they  were  at  play  together  one  day,  they  faw 
their  faces  in  a  looking-glafs  that  ftoOd  in  their 
mother's  chair;  upon  which  the  boy  feeing  his 
beauty,  was  fo  charmed  with  it,  that  he  extolled 
it  mightily  to  his  filler,  who  took  thefe  praifes  of 
his  beauty,  as  fo  many  reflections  on  her  difagre'e- 
ablenefs.  She  went  to  her  father,  acquainted  him 
"with  the  affair,  and  made  very  great  complaints 
of  her  brother's  rudenefs  to  her.  Upon  this,  the 
old  prudent  gentleman,  inftead  of  being  angry, 
took  them  upon  his  knees,  and  embracing  both 
with  the  greateft  tendernefs,  gave  them  this  ex- 
cellent advice.  I  would  have  you  both  look  at 
yourfelves  in  the  glafs  every  day;  you  my  fon, 
that  you  may  be  reminded  never  to  difhonour  the 
beauty  of  your  face  by  the  deformity  of  your 
a&ions ;  and  you,  my  daughter,  that  you  may 
take  care  to  hide  the  defeft  of  beauty  in  your 

D  d  perfon, 
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perfon,  by  the  fuperior  luflre  of  a  virtuous  ana 


amiable  conduct. 


ANECDOTE 

OF 

DOCTOR  FRANKLIN. 

THE  late  Do£tor  Franklin,  in  the  early  part 
of  his  life,  followed  the  bufinefs  of  a  printer, 
and  had  occafion  to  travel  from  Philadelphia  to 
Boflon.  In  his  journey  he  flopped  at  one  of  their 
inns,  the  landlord  of  which  pofleflfed  the  true  dif- 
pofition  of  bis  countrymen,  which  is,  to  be  in- 
quifitive  even  to  impertinence  into  the  bufinefs  of 
every  flranger. — The  Do£tor,  after  the  fatigue  of 
the  day's  travel,  had  fat  himfelf  down  to  fupper, 
when  his  landlord  began  to  torment  him  with 
queflions.  The  doftor  well  knew  the  difpofitions 
of  thefe  people ;  he  apprehended,  that,  after 
having  anfwered  his  queflions,  others  would  come 
in  and  go  over  the  fame  ground,  fo  he  was  deter- 
mined to  flop  him.  Have  you  a  wife,  landlord? 
Yes.  Sir. —  Pray  let  me  fee  her.  Madam  was  in- 
troduced with  much  form.  How  many  children 
have  you?  Four,  Sir.  I  fhould  be  happy  to  fee 
them. — The  children  were  fought,  and  introduced. 

How 
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How  many  fervants  have  you  ?  Two,  Sir,  a  man 
and  a  woman. — Pray  fetch  them.  When  they 
came,  the  doclor  afked  if  there  were  any  one  elfe 
in  the  houfe;  and  being  anfwered  in  the  negative, 
addrefled  himfelf  to  them  with  much  folemnity: 
My  good  friends,  I  fent  for  you  here  to  give  you 
an   account  of  myfelf;    my   name  is  Benjamin 

Franklin;   I  am  a  printer,   of years  of 

age ;  refide  at  Philadelphia,  and  am  now  going  on 
bufinefs  from  thence  to  Bottom  I  fent  for  you 
all,  that,  if  you  with  for  any  further  particulars, 
you  may  afk,  and  I  will  inform'  you;  which  done, 
I  flatter  myfelf  you  will  permit  me  to  eat  my  fup- 
per  in  peace. 


PLUTARCH. 

PLUTARCH  relates  a  ftory  of  one  Belfus,  who 
having  murdered  his  father,  was  fo  haunted 
by  a  guilty  confcience,  that  he  thought  the  fwal- 
lows,  when  they  chattered,  were  faying,  "  Belfus 
has  killed  his  father;"  whereupon  being  unable  to 
bear  the  horror  of  mind  occafioned  by  his  guilt, 
he  confeffed  the  fact,  and  received  condign 
punifhment. 

D  d  2  HENRY 
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HENRY  of  MONMOUTH. 

HENRY  of  Monmouth,  afterwards  Henry  V. 
was  feduced  by  a  fet  of  minions,  who  en- 
deavoured to  e-idear  themfelves  to  him.  by  ad- 
miniftering  to  his  pleafures;  they  fucceeded  fo 
far  as  to  lead  him  into  {ome  excefles.  and  to  be 
the  occahon  of  his  failing  in  the  duty  and  reve- 
rence he  owed  his  father;  but  his  good  fenfe,  and 
natural  fweetnefs  of  difpofition,  brought  him  back 
into  the  paths  of  virtue  and  honour.  He  was 
heartily  afhamed  and  concerned  that  he  had  ever 
given  the  leaft  caufe  of  uneafinefs  to  his  father, 
■who  had  fo  true  and  tender  an  affe&ion  for  him  ; 
and  never  refted,  till  he  had  proftrated  himfelf 
before  him,  and  obtained  pardon  and  forgivenefs. 
The  King  was  at  laft  recopciled  to  him,  and  im- 
mediately reftored  him  to  his  favour.  This  prince 
afterwards  became  the  darling  of  the  people,  an4 
the  terror  of  his  enemies. 


(ECONOMY  and  BENEVOLENCE. 

\  li  7  HEN  a  colleftion  was  made  to   build  the 
*   *      hofpital  of  Bedlam,  thofe  who  were  em- 
ployed  to  gather  the  money,  came  to  a  fmall 

houfe, 
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houfe,  the  door  of  which  was  half  open;  and  from 
the  entry  they  overheard  an  old  man  fcolding  the 
fervant  maid,  who,  having  made  ufe  of  a  match 
in  kindling  the  tire,  had  afterwards  indifcreetly 
thrown  it  away,  without  reflecting,  that  the  match 
having  (till  the  othei  extremity  dipped  infulphur, 
might  1  avc  been  of  further  fervice.  After  divert- 
ing theml'elves  awhile  with  the  difpute,  they 
knocked,  and  prefented  themfelves  before  the  old 
gentleman.  As  foon  as  they  had  told  him  the 
caufe  of  their  coming,  he  went  ?nto  a  clofet,  from 
whence  he  brought  four  hundred  guineas,  and 
reckoning  the  money  in  their  prefence,  he  put  it 
into  their  bag.  The  colleftors  being  aftonifhed 
at  this  generofity,  and  teftifying  their  furprize, 
told  the  old  fellow  what  they  had  heard.  Gen- 
tlemen, faid  he,  your  furprize  is  occafioned  by  a 
thing  of  little  confequence. — 1  keep  houfe,  and 
fave  and  fpend  money  my  own  way;  the  one  fur- 
nifhes  me  with  the  means  of  doing  the  other,  and 
both  equally  gratify  my  inclination.  With  regard 
to  donations,  always  expert  moft  from  prudent 
people,  who  keep  their  own  accounts. 

When  he  had  thus  fpoken,  he  turned  them  out 
of  the  houfe  without  further  ceremony,  and  lhut 
the  door. 

ANEC- 
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ANECDOTE 


OF 


A  PHYSICIAN. 

A  PHYSICIAN,  who  lived  in  London,  vifited 
a  lady  who  lived  in  Chelfea.  After  con- 
tinuing his  vifits  for  fome  time,  the  lady  exprefled 
an  apprehenfion,  that  it  might  be  inconvenient  for 
him  to  come  fo  far  on  her  account.  Oh!  madam, 
replied  the  Doftor,  I  have  another  patient  in  this 
neighbourhood,  and  by  that  means,  you  know, 
/  kill  two  birds  with  oncjlonc. 


HYMN 

TO 

HUMANITY, 


TJARENT  of  virtue,  if  thine  ear 
-*•      Attend  not  now  to  forrow's  cry; 
If  now  the  pity-ftreaming  tear 

Should  haply  on  thy  cheek  be  dry; 
Indulge  my  votive  ftrain,  O  fweet  Humanity! 

Come,  ever  welcome  to  my  breaft! 
A  tender,  but  a  chearful  gueft. 

Nor 
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JsFor  always  in  the  gloomy  cell 

Of  life-confuming  forrow  dwell; 

for  forrow,  long  indulg'd  and  flow, 

Is  to  Humanity  a  foe; 

And  grief,  that  makes  the  heart  a  prey, 

Wears  fenfibility  away. 

Then  comes,  fweet  nymph!  inftead  of  thee, 

The  gloomy  fiend,  Stupidity. 

O  may  that  fiend  be  banifh'd  far, 
Though  paflions  hold  eternal  war! 
Nor  ever  let  me  ceafe  to  know 
The  pulfe  that  throbs  at  joy  or  woe: 
Not  let  my  vacant  cheeks  be  dry, 
When  forrow  fills  a  brother's  eye; 
Nor  may  that  tear  that  frequent  flows 
From  private  or  from  focial  woes, 
E'er  make  this  pleafing  fenfe  depart.— 
Ye  cares,  O  harden  not  my  heart! 

If  the  fair  ftar  of  Fortune  fmile, 
Let  not  its  flattering  power  beguile, 
Nor,  borne  along  the  fav'ring  tide, 
My  full  fails  fwell  with  bloating  pride. 
Let  me  from  wealth  but  hope  content, 
Remembering  ftill  it  was  but  lent; 
To  modeft  merit  fpread  my  flore, 
Unbar  my  hofpitable  door; 


Nor 
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Nor  feed,  for  pomp,  an  idle  trairi, 
While  want  unpitied  pines  in  vain* 

If  Heaven,  in  every  purpofe  wife, 
The  envied  lot  ot  wealth  denies; 
If  doom'd  to  drag  life's  painful  load 
Thro'  Poverty's  uneven  road, 
And   for  the  due  bread  of  the  day* 
Deftin'd  to  toil  as  well  as  pray; 
To  thee,    Humanity,  ftill  true, 
I'll  with  the  good  I  cannot  do; 
And  give  the  wretch  that  paffes  by, 
A  foothing  word — a  tear— a  figh. 

Howe'er  exalted,  or  depreft, 
Be  ever  mine  the  feeling  breaft, 
From  me  remove  the  itagnant  mind 
Of  languid  indolence,  reclin'd; 
The  foul  that  one  long  fabbath  keeps, 
And  through  the  fun's  whole  circle  fleeps; 
Dull  peace,  that  dwells  in  Folly's  eye, 
And  felf  attending  Vanity, 
Alike,  the  foolifh,  and  the  vain, 
Are  ftrangers  to  the  fenfe  humane. 

O  for  that  fympathetic  glow 
Which  taught  the  holy  tear  to  flow, 

When 
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When  the  prophetic  eye  furvey'd 

Sion  in  future  afhes  laid! 

Or,  rais'd  to  heaven,  implor'd  the  bread 

That  thoufands  in  thedefart  fed! 

Or,  when  the  heart  o'er  friendfhip's  grave, 

Sigh'd,  and  forgot  its  power  to  fave ! 

0  for  that  fympathetic  glow 
Which  taught  the  holy  tear  to  flow! 

It  comes j  it  fills  my  labouring  bread; 

1  feel  my  beating  heart  oppreft. 
Oh!  hear  that  lonely  widow's  wail!  j 
See  her  dim  eye!  her  afpe&pale! 
To  heaven  fhe  turns  in  deep  defpair; 
Her  infants  wonder  at  her  prayer, 
And  mingling  tears  they  know  not  why, 
Lift  up  their  little  hands  and  cry.1 

O  God !  their  moving  forrow  fee ! 
Support  them,  fvveet  Humanity! 

Life,  fill'd  with  Grief's  diftrefsful  train, 
For  ever  afks  the  tear  humane. 
Behold  in  yon  unconfcious  grove, 
The  viclims  of  ill-fated  love! 
Heard  you  that  agonizing  throe  ?i 
Sure  this  is  not  romantic  woe! 
The  golden  day  of  joy  is  o'er; 
And  now  they  part — to  meet  no  more. 

Ee  Affift 
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Aflift  them,  hearts  from  angoifh  freef 
Aflift  them,  fweet  Humanity! 

Parent  of  virtue,  if  thine  ear 

Attend  not  now  to  furrow's  cry; 
If  now  the  pity-dream  ng  tear 

Shou'd  haply  on  thy  cheek  be  dry; 
Indulge  my  votive  drain,  O  fweet  Humanity  \ 


THE  HEROIC  PRINCE. 

AN  HISTORICAL  TALE. 

THE  glorious  achievements  of  that  renowned 
Prince  and  warrior  Edward  HI.  will  he  re- 
corded with  wonder  and  adm-iration  to  the  lateft 
pofterity.  The  fubjeft  of  the  prefent  hillory  re- 
lates to  the  battle  of  PoiCliers.  in  which  John, 
King  of  France,  was  totally  defeated,  and  taken 
prifoner. 

At  the  inftant  King  John  was  going  to  begin 
the  battle,  Cardinal  Perigort,  the  Pope's  Nuncio, 
who  was  appointed  mediator,  entreated  him  to 
fpare  the  lives  of  fuch  a  number  of  his  nobility 
and  gentry  as  would  unavoidably  fall  in  the  attack, 
and  permit  him  to  wait  upon  the  Black  Prince, 
and  advife  him  to  furrender.     This  permifllon 

being 


being  granted,  he  waited  upon  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  who,  confcious  of  his  critical  fitnation, 
agreed  to  accept  of  fuch  terms  as  were  honour- 
able for  himfelf  and  his  country. 

Upon  the  Cardinal's  return  with  this  anfwer, 
John  fent  his  troops  back  into  quarters,  and  the 
Nuncio  was  employed  the  whole  day  in  endea- 
vouring   to    adjult   the    preliminaries. 

Edward  agreed  to  reftore  all  the  places  and 
prifonershe  had  taken  during  that  campaign,  and 
to  a  ceffation  of  arms  for  feven  years,  on  being 
permitted  to  retire,  without  moleltatiou,  to  Bour- 
deaux.  This  condition  was  refufed  on  the  part  of 
John,  who  infilled  upon  Edward's  furrendering 
himfelf  prifoner,  with  an  hundred  knights;  and 
the  remainder  of  the  Englifh  army  fhould,  on 
that  condition,  be  permitted  to  retire  unmolefted. 
The  Prince  nobly  rejected  the  propofal,  fayipg, 
"  that  he  and  his  knights  mould  never  be  taken 
but  in  battle;  and  that  he  wouW  rather  lofe  his 
life  than  agree  to  fuch  a  propofal." 

Here  the  negociation  terminated,  and  both 
armies  now  prepared  for  battle.  The  Prince  bad, 
indeed,  gained  fome  advantage  from  this  pro- 
craftination,    having  confiderably   defended    his 
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camp  by    means  of    additional    intrenchments, 
which  he  had  thrown  up  during  this  interval. 

On  Monday  morning,  (Sept.  19,  1356)  the 
French  army  appeared  in  order  of  battle,  and 
Edward  drew  up  his  fmall  force  in  three  divifions, 
difpofed  in  a  clofe,  compact  manner,  his  front 
being  defended  with  hedges  and  ditches,  and  his 
flanks,  on  one  fide  by  a  morafs,  on  the  other  by 
a  mountain.  The  van,  under  the  command  of 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  was  polled  on  the  declivity 
of  a  hill.  The  Earls  of  Salifbury  and  Suffolk 
headed  the  rear;  and  Edward's  llation  was  at  the 
end  of  the  lane,  commanding  the  main  body.— • 
Three  hundred  men  at  arms,  and  as  many  archers, 
were  detached  under  John  de  Greille  Captal  de 
Buche,  to  lie  in  ambufh  at  the  bottom  of  the 
mountain,  in  order  to  attack  the  enemy  in  rear, 
during  the  heat  of  the  aftion. 

The  enemy  began  the  a6lion  with  great  bravery, 
but  met  with  fo  warm  a  reception  from  the  Englifh 
archers,  who  lined  the  hedges,  that  about  one 
half  of  them  were  cut  to  pieces  by  Lord  Audley, 
before  they  reached  the  front  of  the  main  body 
of  the  Englifh  army  :  the  bodies  flain,  and  the 
horfes,  greatly  embarrafled  the  French  Marfhals, 
Clermont  and  Andrehan.  Clermont,  in  ad- 
vancing 
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vancing  towards  the  van  of  the  Englilh  army,  was 
killed  on  the  fpot,  and  Andrehan  taken  prifoner 
by  the  Lord  Audley. 

The  ill  fuccefs  of  thefe  Marfhals,  and  the  car- 
nage that  enfued,  fo  greatly  difcouraged  their 
followers  that  they  fell  into  great  confufion,  and 
precipitately  fled. 

The  firfl:  corps  of  the  French  army  being  now 
routed,  the  Dauphin  advanced  to  the  charge,  not- 
withftanding  his  troops  were  greatly  dejecled ; 
but,  at  the  fir  ft  onfet.  John  de  Greille,  rufhing 
from  the  ambufh,  attacked  their  rear  fo  furioufly, 
that  they  were  feized  with  a  panic,  and  fled  in 
great  confufion.  The  Dauphin  efcaped  under  a 
guard  of  eight  hundred  lances;  and  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  followed  his  example,  with  the  greateft 
part  of  the  troops  under  his  command,  which 
had  not  yet  engaged. 

Edward,  now  perceiving  thefe  two  bodies  routed 
and  difperfed,  mounted  his  horfe,  and  advanced, 
being  followed  by  his  men  at  arms,  in  order  to 
attack  the  third  divifion  of  the  French  army,  com- 
manded by  the  King  in  perfon.  The  Prince 
began  the  charge  with  great  impetuofity:  never- 
thelcfs,   the  event  was  for  a    confiderable  time 

doubtful, 
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doubtful,  until  Gauchet  de  Briene,  Duke  of 
Athenes,  and  Conltable  of  France,  fell;  upon 
which  his  brigade  gave  way,  and  vi&ory  enfued 
on  the  Englifh  lide. 

Edward  meeting  with  the  German  cavalry, 
routed  them  at  the  firft  attack;  in  which  action 
the  Count  of  Sarbruck  was  flain,  and  the  Count 
of  Xalfau  wounded; 

John,  accompanied  by  his  fon  Philip,  ftre- 
rmoufly  endeavoured  to  rally  his  fcattered  forces, 
and,  by  his  own  example,  animate  their  fpirits  to 
return  to  theircharge.  He  difmounted,  and  per- 
fonajly  fought  with  great  bravery,  till  he  found 
himfelf  entirely  deferted;  when  Dennis  deMothec, 
a  knight  of  Artois,  who  had  formerly  ferved  un- 
der him,  perfuading  him  to  furrender,  without 
further  rifking  his  perfonal  fafety,  he  requefted 
to  fee  his  coufin  Edward;  but  the  Prince  being 
at  that  time  in  a  diflant  part  of  the  field,  be  threw 
down  his  gauntlet,  to  fignify  his  furrender  to 
Motiiec.  In  the  interim,  a  party  of  Englifh,  and 
one  of  Gafcons,  arriving,  deprived  Mothec  of  his 
royal  prifoner. 

To  terminate  a  difpute  which  enfued,  the  Earl 
of  Warwick,  and  Reginald  Lord  Cobham,  inter- 

pofed, 


pofed,  and  conduced  John  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
who  had  retired  to  his  pavilion. 

Edward,  upon  this  occafion,  difplayed  great 
heroifm  and  virtue;  he  received  John  in  a  mod 
tender  and  refpe£tful  manner;  he  confoled  him 
upon  his  misfortunes,  claiming  little  merit  to  him- 
felf  from  the  victory,  and  afcribing  it  more  to 
chance  than  great  generalfhip.  He  told  the  king, 
that  his  conduct  on  that  day,  though  unfortunate, 
would  hand  him  down  to  pofterity  as  a  great  gene- 
ral, and  an  intrepid  hero,  and  that  his  conquerors, 
knew  how  to  eftimate  his  virtues,  and  pity  his 
misfortunes.  He  added,  that  his  efteem  and 
affection  for  the  Royal  Family  of  France,  was 
unbounded:  and  the  more  fo,  perhaps,  as  he  had 
the  honour  of  being  related  to  them;  at  the  fame 
time  pledging  himfelf  to  exert  all  his  influence 
with  his  royal  father  to  procure  an  honourable  and 
advantageous  peace  for  both  kingdoms. 

Edward  carried  his  politenefs  fo  far  as  to  wait 
upon  John  to  fupper,  and  could  not  be  prevailed 
upon  to  be  feated,  notwithstanding  the  prefling 
importunities  of  King  John,  who  fupported  his 
"misfortunes  with  true  heroifm  and  magnanimity 
of  foul,  declaring,  that  as  it  was  his  fate  to  be  a 
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captive,  it  was  his  good  fortune,  at  leaft,  to  be  the 
prifoner  of  the  moll  generous  and  amiable  prince 
in  the  world. 

Edward's  noble  prifoners  were  fafcinated  at  this 
god-like  behaviour  of  the  vi&or,  and  feemed  to 
confider  him  as  a  fuperior  clafs  of  beings  to  them- 
felves,  and  even  to  their  prince. 


A    SINGULAR 

INSTANCE  of  GENEROSITY. 

nr^HE  late  Duke  of  Montague  was  remarkable 
-*■  for  thofe  achievements  of  wit  and  humour, 
which  he  conduced  with  a  dexterity  and  addrefs 
peculiar  to  himfelf.  The  following  well  authen- 
ticated ftory,  will  ferve  to  fhew  the  manner  in 
which  this  great  man  exercifed  his  benevolent  dif- 
pofition,  and  at  the  fame  time  will,  I  hope,  afford 
entertainment  to  every  reader. 

Soon  after  the  conclufion  of  the  peace  before 
laft,  the  Duke  had  obferved  that  a  middle-aged 
man,  in  fomething  like  a  military  drefs,  of  which 
the  lace  was  much  tarnifhed,  and  the  cloth  worn 
thread-bare,  appeared  at  a  certain  hour  in  the 
Park,  walking  to  and  fro  the  Mall  with  a  kind  of 
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mournful  folemnity,  and  ruminating  by  himfelf 
on  one  of  the  benches,  without  taking  any  more 
notice  of  the  gay  crowd  that  was  moving  before 
him,  than  of  fo  many  emmets  on  an  ant-hill,  or 
atoms  dancing  in  the  fun.  This  man  the  Duke 
fingled  out  for  a  frolic.  He  began,  therefore,  by 
making  fome  enquiry  concerning  him,  and  foon 
learnt  that  he  was  an  unfortunate  creature,  who, 
having  laid  out  his  whole  ftock  in  the  purchafe  of 
a  commiffion,  had  behaved  with  great  bravery  in 
the  war,  in  hopes  of  preferment;^  but  at  the  con- 
clufion  of  the  peace  had  been  reduced  to  ftarve 
upon  half-pay. 

This  the  Duke  thought  a  favourable  circum- 
flance  for  his  purpofe;  but  he  learnt  upon  further 
enquiry,  that  the  Captain  having  a  wife  and  three 
children,  had  been  obliged  to  fend  them  down  into 
Yorkfliire,  whither  he  regularly  tranfmitted  them 
one  moiety  of  his  half- pay,  which  could  not  fub- 
fift  them  nearer  the  metropolis,  and  referved  the 
other  moiety  to  keep  himfelf  upon  the  fpot,  where 
alone  he  could  hope  for  an  opportunity  of  obtaining 
a  more  advantageous  fituation. 

Thefe  particulars  afforded  a  new  fcope  for  the 
Duke's  genius,  and  he  immediately  began  his 
operations.     After  fome  time,  when  every  thing 

F  f  had 
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had  been' prepared,  he  watched  an  opportunity, 
as  the  Captain  was  fitting  alone,  to  fend  his  gen- 
tleman to  him  with  his  compliments,  and  an  invi- 
tation to  dinner  the  next  day. 

The  Duke  having  pfaced  himfelf  at  a  convenient 
'  diftance,  faw  his  meffenger  approach  without  being 
perceived,  and  begin  to  fpeak  without  being 
heard;  he  beheld  his  intended  guelt  flart  from  his 
reverie,,  like  a  rrtan  frightened  out  of  a  dream, 
and  gaze,  with  a  look  of  wonder  and  perplexity, 
at  the  perfon  that  accofted  him,  without' feeming 
to  comprehend  what  he  faid,  or  to  believe  his 
fenfes,  when  the  mefiage  was  repeated  to  him, 
till  he  did.  In  fhort,  the  Duke  faw.  with  infinite 
fatisfaclion.all  that  could  be  expecled  in  the  looks, 
behaviour,  and  attitude,  of  a  man  addreded  in  fo 
abrupt  and  fudden  a  manner;  and  as  the  fport 
depended  upon  the  Captain's  fenfibility,  he  dif- 
i  covered  fo  much  of  that  quality  on  flriking  the 
firft  flroke,  that  he  promifed  himfelf  fuccefs  be- 
yond his  former  hopes;  he  was  told,  however, 
that  the  Captain  returned  thanks  for  the  honour 
intended  him,  and  would  wait  upon  his  Grace  at 
the  time  appointed. 

When  he  came,  the  Duke  received  him  with 
particular  marks  of  civility,  and  taking  him  afide, 

with 
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with  an  air  of  fecrecy  and  importance,  told  him, 
that  he  had  defired  the  favour  of  his  company  to 
dine,  chiefly  on  account  of  a  lady,  who  had  long 
had  a  particular  regard  for  him,  and  hadexpreffed 
a  great  defire  to  be  in  his  company,  which  her 
fituation  made  it  impoffible  for  her  to  accomplifh 
without  the  affiltance  of  a  friend;  that  having 
learnt  thefe  particulars *by  accident,  he  had  taken 
the  liberty  to  bring  them  together,  and  added., 
that  he  thought  fuch  an  a6l  of  civility  would  be 
flo  imputation  upon  his  honour. 

During  this  difcourfe,  the  Duke  enjoyed  the 
profound  aftonifhmcnt,  and  various  changes  of 
confufion,  that  were  evident  in  the  Captain's  face, 
who,  after  he  had  a  little  recovered  himfelf,  began 
a  fpeech  with  great  folemntty,  in  which  the  Duke 
perceiving  he  was  labouring  to  infinuate,  in  the 
beft  manner  he  could,  that  he  doubted  whether 
he  was  not  impofed  upon,  and  whether  he  ought 
not  to  refent  it;  the  Duke  laid  his  hand  upon  his 
breaft,  and  fwore  that  he  told  him  no  more  than 
what  he  had  good  evidence  to  believe  was  true. 

When  word  was  brought  that  dinner  was  ferved, 
the  Captain  entered  the  dining-room  with  great 
curiofity  and  wonder;  but  his  aiTonifhment  was 
unfpeakably  increafed,  when  he  faw  at  the  table 
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his  own  wife  and  children.  The  Duke  had  begun 
his  frolic  by  fending  for  them  out  of  Yorkfhire, 
and  had  as  much,  if  not  more,  aftonifhed  the 
lady,  than  he  had  her  hufband.  to  whom  he  took 
care  fhe  Ihould  have  no  opportunity  of  fending 
a  letter. 

It  is  much  more  eafy  to  conceive  than  defcribe 
a  meeting  fo  fudden,  unexpeBed,  and  extraor- 
dinary: it  is  (ufficient  to  fay,  it  gave  the  Duke  a 
heart-feh  fatisfa&ion,  that  is  known  only  to  gene- 
rous minds.  He  at  length  got  his  gueft  quietly 
feated  at  the  table,  and  perfuaded  them  to  par- 
take, without  thinking  of  yefterday  or  the 
morrow. 

Soon  after  dinner,  a  lawyer  was  ufhered  into 
the  room,  who  pulled  out  a  deed  for  the  Duke  to 
fign,  which  he  read  aloud,  the  Duke  firft  apolo- 
gizing for  the  interruption. 

To  complete  the  adventure  and  aftonifhment 
of  the  Captain  and  his  wife,  the  deed  turned  out 
to  be  a  fettlement,  which  the  Duke  had  made,  of 
a  genteel  (ufficiency  for  them,  during  their  lives. 
The  Duke  having  gravely  heard  it  read,  without 
appearing  to  take  notice,  of  the  emotion  of  his 
gueft,  figned  and  fcaled  the  inftrument,  and  de- 
livered 
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livcred  it  to  the  Captain,  d  firing  him  to  accept 
it,  without  compliments;  for,  fays  he,  "I  allure 
you,  it  is  the  lalt  thing  I  would  have  done,  if  1 
had  thought  I  could  have  employed  mv  money, 
or  time,  more  to  my  fath-faction,  any  other  way." 


GOOD  TEMPER, 

ITS    EFFECTS    AND    UTILITY. 

A  GOOD-natured  man,  whatever  faults  he 
-*■  *■  may  have,  they  will,  for  the  mod  part,  be 
treated  with  lenity;  he  will  generally  find  an  ad- 
vocate in  every  human  heart; — his  errors  will  be 
lamented,  rather  than  abhorred;  and  his  virtues 
will  be  viewed  in  the  faireft  point  of  light; — his 
good  humour,  without  the  help  of  great  talents  or 
acquirements,  will  make  his  company  preferable 
to  that  of  the  moft  brilliant  genius,  in  whom  this 
quality  is  warning. — but  with  it,  fuch  a  brightnefs 
will  be  added  to  their  luftre,  that  all  the  world 
will  envy  and  admire,  whillt  his  afibciates  will 
almoft  adore,  and  labour  to  imitate  him. — In 
fhort,  it  is  almo(t  impoflible  that  we  can  be  fin- 
cerely  beloved  by  any  body,  without  this  engaging 
property,  whatever  other  excellencies  we  may 
polfefs; — but  with  it,  we  Ihall  (carcely  fail  of  find- 
ing fome  friends  and  favourers,  even  though  we 

mould 
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mould  be  deftitute  of  almoft  every  other  advan- 
tage. It  is  true,  we  are  not  at  all  equally  happy 
in  our  difpofitions;  but  human  virtue  confilts  in 
cherifhmg  and  cultivating  every  good  inclination, 
and  in  checking  and  iubduing  every  propensity 
to  evil. 

If  a  man  had  been  born  with  a  bad  temper,  it 
might  have  been  made  a  good  one,  at  leaft  with 
regard  to  its  outward  effe&s,  by  education,  reafon, 
s.nd  principle ;  and  though  he  is  fo  happy  as  to 
have  a  good  one  while  young,  he  mud  not  fup- 
pofe  it  will  always  continue  fo,  if  he  neglefts  to 
maintain  a  proper  command  over  it.  Power, 
ficknefs,  difappointments,  or  worldly  cares  may 
corrupt,  or  embitter  the  fined  difpofition,  if  they 
are  not  counteracted  by  reafon  and  rejigion. — 
Hence  thefe  fhould  be  ever  exerted  in  the  exi- 
gencies of  life — they  will  teach  us  a  becoming 
fubmifiion  under  all  the  accidents  of  our  mortal 
ftate,  with  which  it  is  fo  varioufly  chequered; — 
diveit  calamity  of  its  fevered  ding, — make  our 
enemies  afhamed  of  their  perfecuting  fpirit, — and 
paufe  us  to  fmile  even  in  the  midd  of  misfortune. 

By  good  temper  is  not  meant  an  infenfible  in- 
difference to  injuries, — and  a  total  forbearance 
from  manly  refentment. — There  is  a  noble  and 
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generous  kind  of  anger,  a  proper  and  neceflary 
part  of  our  nature,  which  has  nothing  in  it  finful 
or  degrading. — We  are  not  to  be  dead  to  this, — . 
for  the  perfon  who  feels  not  an  injury,  muft  be 
incapable  of  being  properly  affe£ted  by  benefits. 
With  thofe  who  treat  us  ill  without  provocation, 
we  ought  to  maintain  our  own  dignity — but  whilft 
we  fliew  a  fenfe  of  their  improper  behaviour,  we 
muft  preferve  calmnefs,  and  even  good  breeding, 
and  thereby  convince  them  of  the  impotence,  as 
well  as  injuftice  of  their  malice. 

Generous  anger  does  not  preclude  efleem  for 
whatever  is  really  eftimable,  nor  does  it  deftroy 
good-will  to  the  perfon  of  its  object,  or  authorize 
any  impeachment  to  reft:  on  the  goodriefs  of  our 
difpofitions:  It  even  infpires  the  defire  of  over- 
coming our  enemy  by  benefits,  and  wifhes  to 
infiicrk  no  other  punifhmen-t  than  the  regret  of 
having  injured  one  who  deferved  his  kindnefs: 
It  is  always  placable,  and  ready  to  be  reconciled, 
as  foon  as  the  offender  is  convinced  of  his  error; 
nor  can  any  fubfequent  injury  provoke  it  to  recur 
to  pad  difobligations,  which  had  been  once  for- 
given. 

The  confeioufnefs  of  injured  innocence  natu- 
rally produces  dignity,  and  ufually  prevents  anger; 

but 
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but  if  tempered  with  the  calmnefs  of  a  quiet  fpirit, 
it  ever  rifes  fuperior  to  the  oppreffive  hand  of 
infolence  and  cruelty. 


ANECDOTE 

OF 

The  DUKE  of  OSSUNA. 

THE  Duke  of  Ofluna,  Viceroy  of  Naples, 
paffing  by  Barcelona,  and  having  got  leave 
to  releafe  fome  flaves,  he  went  aboard  the  Cape 
galley,  and,  pairing  through  the  crew  of  flaves,  he 
afked  divers  of  them  what  their  offences  were? 
Every  one  excufed  himfelf  upon  feveral  pre- 
tences; one  faying  that  he  was  put  in  out  of  ma- 
lice, another  by  bribery  of  the  judge;  but  all  of 
them  unjuftly.  Among  the  reft,  there  was  one 
fturdy  little  black  man;  and  the  Duke  afking  him 
what  he  was  in  for,  "  My  Lord,"  faid  he,  "  I 
cannot  deny  but  I  am  juftly  put  in  here;  for  I 
wanted  money,  and  fo  took  a  purfe  hard  by  Tar- 
ragona, to  keep  me  from  flarving." 

The  Duke,  with  a  little  flafF  he  had  in  his  hand, 
gave  him  two  or  three  blows  on  the  fhouldcr,  fay- 
ing, "  You  rogue,   what  do  you  do  amongft  fo 

many 
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many  honeft,  innocent  men?  Get  you  out  of 
their  company."  So  he  was  freed,  and  the  reft 
remained  ftill  to  tug  at  the  oar. 


ESSAY  on  PRIDE. 


PRIDE  is  an  inordinate  felf-efteem,  which  ex* 
preffes  itfelf  in  an  infolent  and  fupercilious 
treatment  of  others :  and  wherever  it  is  found, 
whether  in  creatures  of  a  higher  or  lower  rank  in 
the  fcale  of  beings,  deferves,  and  always  meets 
with,  negle£t  and  contempt.  In  man,  who  is  a 
dependent,  a  frail,  and  an  ignorant  being,  it  is 
fuperlatively  ridiculous;  and  yet,  perhaps,  there 
is  fcarcely  a  man  in  the  world  who  is  wholly  free 
from  it.  It  fteals  infenfibly  upon  us,  and  grows 
ftronger  and  ftronger  continually  in  many  minds, 
without  being  perceived.  Its  difguifes  are  innu- 
merable, and  infinitely  various,  and  wonderful 
are  the  ways  in  which  it  difcovers  itfelf. 

Modefty  and  humility  are  nearly  allied  to 
merit,  and  pride  and  infolence  indubitable  figns 
of  ignorance  and  folly.  The  knowledge  of  our- 
fclves  is  the  belt  prefervative  againfl.  this  mod  con- 
temptible paffion;  for  when  we  confider  our  en- 
tire and  abfolute  dependence  upon  our  Maker, 
G  g  and 
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and  our  littlenefs  and  infignificancy,  when  coni* 
pared  with  celeftial  and  angelic  beings,  we  muft 
acknowledge  that  we  have  abundant  caufe  for 
humility,  but  none  for  pride. 

Newton,  Locke,  and  Boyle,  who  were,  perhaps, 
the  fublimeft  geniufes  the  world  ever  faw,  were 
remarkable  for  an  uncommon  diffidence  and  hu- 
mility. The  great  Mr.  Addifon  alfo,  it  is  well 
known,  was  remarkable  for  humility,  and  an  ex- 
cefiive  bafhfulnefs.  And  if  fuch  men  as  thefe, 
who  raifed  the  human  nature  to  the  higheft  dignity 
and  perfection  to  which  it  was  ever  railed  by  any, 
except  the  Mefliah,  were  not  proud;  what  can 
people  in  general,  who  pafs  through  life  unnoticed, 
except  by  a  few  of  their  relations  and  neighbours, 
and  without  doing  or  writing  any  thing  worthy  of 
being  handed  down  to  pofterity ;  who  are  frequent- 
ly not  ufelefs,  but  pernicious  members  of  fociety, 
have  to  be  proud  of. 

It  is  very  common  to  fee  perfons  in  the  loweft 
circumftances  indulging  pride  to  a  very  extrava- 
gant degree;  and  in  a  thoufand  little  circum- 
ftances, difcovering  a  confeioufnefs  of  an  imagined 
fuperiority  to  their  neighbours,  in  fitnilar  fitua- 
tions.  The  inordinate  defire  which  manv  in  thofe 
inferior  Rations  have  to  make  what  they  call  a 
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figure  in  the-world,  which  in  fuch  fkuations  is  the 
very  height  of  abfurdity,  and  which  can  proceed 
from  nothing  but  pride,  is  too  remarkable  a  cha- 
racteriftic  of  the  prefent  age  to  be  overlooked. 

It  is  eafy  to  perceive,  that  an  almoft  univerfal 
emulation  has  taken  place  among  tradefmen  and 
mechanics,  of  imitating  their  fuperiors  in  rank 
and  fortune,  in  drefs,  in  their  manner  of  living, 
and  in  behaviour;  in  the  room  of  that  plainnefs 
and  fimplicity  for  which  they  were  (formerly 
remarkable.  How  many  do  we  fee  actuated  by 
fo  imprudent  a  pride,  as  to  put  themfelves  to  the 
greateft  inconveniences,  for  the  fake  of  making 
an  appearance  which  their  circumftances  will  not 
fupport?  Inftead  of  taking  pleafure  in  bringing 
up  their  families  \r\  a  decent  and  creditable  man- 
ner, their  children  are  educated  in  idlencfs  and 
luxury,  and  are  fcarcely  taught  any  thing  but 
how  to  fhine  at  a  ball,  and  to  appear  with  eciat  at 
places  of  public  entertainment.  They  are' fre- 
quently incapable  of  doing  any  thing  towards  their 
own  maintenance,  though  their  fortunes  are  in- 
confiderable :  and  if  adverfe  fortune  brings  their 
parents  to  poverty,  they  are  rendered  miferable 
and  indigent  for  the  reft  of  their  lives,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  ill-directed  pride  of  their  parents. 
G  g  2  Hov; 
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How  abfurd  and  irrational  is  fuch  a  conduft! 
How  imprudent  and  wicked!  and  yet  this  is  not 
unfrequently  the  cafe  with  thofe  who  are  above 
being  thought  nothing  better  than  humble  tradef- 
men,  or  honeft  mechanics. 

Of  all  the  different  fpecies  of  pride,  this  feems 
big  with  the  raoft  enormous  mifchief;  and  its  evil 
effects  have  been  abundantly  feen  in  the  diftrefs 
and  mifery  to  which  it  often  brings  thofe  who  are 
aBuated  by  it.  It  is  certain,  that  by  far  the 
greatell  part  of  our  numerous  bankruptcies  have 
been  occafioned  by  fuch  a  conducl. 

Beauty,  as  it  is  an  accidental,  fo  it  is  alfo  a  very 
tranfient  advantage.  For  a  few  years  it  may  en- 
gage the  attention  and  regard  of  the  youthful  and 
inconfiderate  part  of  mankind;  but  its  flutter  will 
be  fhort,  and  its  reign  foon  over.  The  woman 
who  is  admired  chiefly  for  herperfonal  lovelinofs, 
cannot  pofiibly  be  long  the  fubjecl  of  admiration. 
Age  will  come  quickly  upon  her;  and  fhe  having 
been  only  a  beautiful  woman,  will  be  miferablein 
confequence  of  being  unnoticed  and  difregarded. 

To  be  proud  of  beauty,  is  to  difcover  a  con- 
fcioufnefs  of  the  want  of  more  durable  accompli/h- 
ments;  and   the  woman  who  is  (o,  tacitly  owns 
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that  fhe  is  only  like  a  fine  picture,  all  fair  and 
pleafing  to  the  eye,  but  pofleffed  of  no  qualities 
calculated  to  pleafe  thofe  who  look  farther  than 
the  outfide. 

A  proud  woman  is  an  odious  fight :  even  beauty 
will  not  make  up  for  the  want  of  humility  and 
politenefs.  Many  inftances  there  have  been  of 
women,  whofe  pride  has  prevented  their  beauty 
from  being  adm  red;  whofe  infolence  has  de- 
prived them  of  their  molt  oblequious  fervants; 
while  other  women,  who,  though  not  handfome, 
were  more  agreeable,  and  leis  haughty,  have,  in 
confequence  of  thefe  valuable  qualities,  become 
the  general  objects  of  admiration. 

We  are  fo  much  inferior  to  many  of  the  brute 
creation  in  ftrength  and  agility  of  body,  that,  to 
be  proud  of  thefe  advantages,  is  a  proof  of  a  nar- 
row and  mean  foul.  And,  indeed,  molt  of  thofe 
who  have  been  remarkable  for  thefe  qualities, 
efpecially  the  former,  have  been  alfodiltinguilhed 
for  low  and  grovelling  fouls.  As  they  are  merely 
animal  qualifications,  it  is  beneath  a  rational  and 
immortal  creature  to  value  himfelf  upon  them. — 
A  fingle  fit  of  ficknefs  may  deprive  us  of  both, 
and  render  us  more  infirm  and  weak  than  any  of 
thofe  who  at  prefent  are  not  equal  to  us  in  refpeft 
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io  them ;  and  the  wife  Solomon  has  long  ago  told 
us,  that  wifdom  is  better  than  ftrength. 

The  uncertain  and  tranfient  nature  of  all  that 
we  poflefs,  is  an  unanfwerable  reafon  for  humility. 
Ought  he  to  be  proud,  who  may  be  deprived  of 
all  the  little  advantages  in  which  he  prides  him- 
felf,  in  a  moment,  by  ten  thoufand  accidents,  to 
which  he  is  continually  liable? 

The  utmoft  extent  of  man's  knowledge,  is  to 
know  that  he  knows  nothing.  Can  he  be  proud, 
who  knows  that  the  higheft  degrees  of  fortune,  of 
anceilry,  of  perfonal  accomplishments,  and  of 
knowledge  of  the  fciences,  of  which  he  can  be 
either  poflefTed,  or  to  which  he  can  attain,  are  as 
nothing,  and  vanity  in  the  fight  of  the  Supreme 
Being?  Even  knowledge,  which,  of  all  the 
others,  we  can  with  the  greateft  propriety  call 
our  own,  is  a  qualification  which  we  ought  not  to 
be  proud  of;  because  the  higheft  perfection  in  it, 
to  which  we  can  reach,  is  contemptible,  when 
compared  with  the  knowledge  of  Angels  and 
Seraphs;  and  appears  (till  more  fo,  when  we  re- 
flect on  the  amazing  and  infinite  knowledge  of  the 
parent  of  the  world.  When  we  refleft  alfo,  that 
none  of  thefe  accomplishments  can  fecure  us  from 
being  laid  in  the  filcnt  grave,  and  there  (lumber- 
ing, 


ing,   unnoticed,   and   undiftinguifhed;  nor  from 
becoming  food  for  the  worms. 

View  then,  O  man!  the  narrow  boundaries  of 
thy  faculties  and  powers,  and  be  humble !  Remem- 
ber that  thou  art  as  much  inferior  to  the  angels, 
as  thou  art  better  than  the  brutes.  Remember 
that  God,  and  not  thee,  made  the  difference. 

It  appears  very  plainly,  then,  to  be  equally  the 
duty  and  intereft  of  all  to  put  away  all  pride  and 
haughtinefs;  and  to  remember,  that  all  pride, 
whether  in  man  or  woman,  is  abfurd,  difgufting, 
and  contemptible. 

It  is  to  be  wifhed,  that  fuch  confiderations  as 
thefe  might  effectually  engage  us  to  extirpate 
every  fecret  fpark  of  pride,  which  any  inconfider- 
able  advantages  which  nature  or  accident  may 
have  given  us,  are  apt  to  excite  in  us;  and  to 
perfuade  us  to  make  pride  fubfervient  to  the  no- 
bleft  of  all  purpofes,  the  railing  in  us  a  fervent 
defire  of  being  wifer  and  better  than  our  neigh- 
bours: of  attaining  to  higher  degrees  of  moral 
reftitude,  of  piety  and  devotion,  than  the  gene- 
rality of  our  fellow-creatures.  Always  to  be  too 
proud  to  do  either  a  mean,  a  foolifh,  or  a  wicked 
aftion;  and  conftantly   to  endeavour  to   acquire 
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true  dignity,  by  being  as  ufeful  members  of  fociety 
as  poflibly  we  can,  and  ever  to  aft  with  propriety 
and  virtue  in  every  relation  and  circumftance 
of  life. 

By  thefe  honourable  methods  we  may  be  fure 
of  gaining  the  friendship  and  elteem  of  all  the 
worthy  and  the  virtuous  of  our  own  fpecies;  and 
alfo  of  being  approved  and  rewarded  by  the  great- 
eft  and  bed  of  all  Beings,  whofe  favour  is  better 
than  life,  and  in  whofe  prefence  there  are  ever- 
lafting  and  unfpeakable  pleafures. 


GELALEDDIN  of  BASSORA. 

IN  the  time  when  Baflbra  was  confidered  as  the 
School  of  Ada,  and  flounfhed  by  the  reputa- 
tion of  its  profefTors  and  the  confluence  of  its 
ftudents,  among  the  pupils  that  liftened  round  the 
chair  of  Albumazor,  was  Gelaleddin,  a  native  of 
Tauris  in  Perfia,  a  young  man  amiable  in  his 
manners  and  beautiful  in  his  form,  of  boundlcfs 
curiofity,  incefTant  diligence,  and  irrefiltible  ge- 
nius, of  quick  apprehenfion  and  tenacious  memory, 
accurate  without  narrownefs,  and  eager  for  novel- 
ty without  inconitancy. 
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No  fooner  did  Gelaleddin  appear  at  BafTora, 
than  his  virtues  and  abilities  raifed  him  to  diftinc- 
tion.  He  paffed  from  clafs  to  clafs,  rather  ad- 
mired than  envied  by  thofe  whom  the  rapidity  of 
his  progrefs  left  behind;  he  was  confulted  by  his 
fellow  ftudents  as  an  oraculous  guide,  and  admit- 
ted as  a  competent  auditor  to  the  conferences  of 
the  Sages. 

After  a  few  years,  having  pafled  through  all 
the  exercifes  of  probation,  Gelaleddin  was  invited 
to  a  Profeflbr's  feat,  and  entreated  to  increafe  the 
fplendour  of  BafTora.  Gelaleddin  affe&ed  to  de- 
liberate on  the  propofal,  with  which,  ,before  he 
confidered  it,  he  refolved  to  comply;  and  next 
morning  retired  to  a  garden  planted  for  the  re- 
creation of  the  ftudents,  and,  entering  a  folitary 
walk,  began  to  meditate  on  his  future  life. 

If  I  am  thus  eminent,  faid  he,  in  the  regions 
of  literature,  I  (hall  be  yet  more  confpicuous  in 
any  other  place:  If  I  fhould  now  devote  myfelf 
to  ftudy  and  retirement,  I  mult  pafs  my  life  in 
filence,  unacquainted  with  the  delights  of  wealth, 
the  influence  of  power,  the  pomp  of  greatnefs, 
and  the  charms  of  elegance,  with  all  that  man  en- 
vies and  defires,  with  all  that  keeps  the  world  in 
motion,  by  the  hope  of  gaining  or  the  fear  of  loiing 
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it. — I  will  therefore  depart  to  Tauris,  where  the 
Pcrfian  Monarch  refides  in  all  the  fplendour  of 
abfolute  dominion;  my  reputation  will  fly  before 
me.  my  arrival  will  be  congratulated  by  my  kinf- 
men  and  my  friends:  I  (hall  fee  the  eyes  of  thofe 
who  predicted  my  greatnefs  fpaikling  with  exul- 
tation, and  the  faces  of  thofe  that  once  defpifed 
me  clouded  with  envy,  or  counterfeiting  kind- 
nefs  by  artificial  fmiles.  I  will  fhew  my  wifdom 
by  my  difcourfe,  and  my  moderation  by  my 
filence  ;  I  will  inftruft  the  modeft  with  eafy  gen- 
tlenefs,  and  reprefs  the  oftentatious  by  feafonable 
fupercilioufnefs.  My  apartments  will  be  crowded 
by  the  inquifitive  and  the  vain,  by  thofe  that  ho- 
nour, and  thofe  that  rival  me;  my  name  will  foon 
reach  the  Court;  I  (hall  ftand  before  the  throne 
of  the  Emperor;  the  Judges  of  the  Law  will  con- 
fefs  my.  wifdom;  and  the  Nobles  will  contend  to 
heap  gifts  upon  me.  If  I  fhall  find  that  my  merit, 
like  that  of  others,  excites  malignity,  or  feel  my- 
felf  tottering  on  the  feat  of  elevation,  I  may  at 
laft  retire  to  academical  obfcurity,  and  become, 
in  my  loweft  Hate,   a  Profeflbr  of  Baffora. 

Having  thus  fettled  his  determination,  he  de- 
clared to  his  friends  his  defign  of  vifuing  Tauris, 
and  faw,  with  more  pleafure  than  he  ventured  to 
exprefs,  the  regret  with  which  he  was  difmifled. 

He 
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He  could  not  bear  to  delay  the  honours  to  which 
he  was  deftined;  and  therefore  hailed  away,  and 
in  a  fhort  time  entered  the  capital  of  Perfia.  He 
was  immediately  immerfed  in  the  crowd,  and 
pafled  unobferved  to  his  father's  houfe.  He  en- 
tered, and  was  received,  though  not  unkindly, 
yet  without  any  excefs  of  fondnefs  or  exclamations 
of  rapture.  His  father  had,  in  his  abfence,  fuf- 
fered  many  lofTes;  and  Gelaleddin  was  confidered 
as  an  additional  burthen  to  a  falling  family. 

When,  he  recovered  from  his  furprize,  he  be- 
gan to  difplay  his  acquisitions,  and  practifed  all 
the  arts  of  narration  and  difquifition  ;  but  the  poor 
have  no  leifure  to  be  pleafed  with  eloquence  ;  they 
heard  his  arguments  without  reflection,  and  his 
pleafantries  without  a  fmile.  He  then  applied 
himfelf  fingly  to  his  brothers  and  lifters,  but  found 
them  all  chained  down  by  invariable  attention  to 
their  own  fortunes,  and  infenfible  of  any  other 
excellence  than  that  which  could  bring  fome  reme- 
dy for  indigence. 

It  was  now  known  in  the  neighbourhood,  that 
Gelaleddin  was  returned,  and  he  fat  for  fome  days 
in  expectation  that  the  learned  would  vifit  him  for 
confutation,  or  the  great  for  entertainment. — ■ 
But  who  will  be  pleafed  or  inftru&ed  in  the  man- 
H  h  2  fions 
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fions  of  poverty  ?  He  then  frequented  places  of 
public  refort,  and  endeavoured  to  attract  notice  by 
the  copioufnefs  of  his  talk.  The  fprightly  were 
filenced,  and  went  away  to  cenfure  in  lome  other 
place  his  arrogance  and  his  pedantry ;  and  the 
dull  liftened  quietly  for  awhile,  and  then  won- 
dered why  any  man  (hould  take  pains  to  obtain 
fo  much  knowledge,  which  would  never  do  him 
good. 

He  next  folicited  the  Vifiers  for  employment, 
not  doubting  but  his  fervice  would  be  eagerly  ac- 
cepted. He  was  told  by  one,  that  there  was  no 
vacancy  in  his  office;  by  another,  that  his  merit 
was  above  any  patronage  but  that  of  the  Emperor; 
by  a  third,  that  he  would  not  forget  him;  and  by 
the  Chief  Vifier,  that  he  did  not  think  literature 
of  any  great  ufe  in  public  bufinefs.  He  was 
fometimes  admitted  to  their  tables,  where  he  ex- 
erted his  wit  and  diffufed  his  knowledge ;  but  he 
obferved,  that  where,  by  endeavour  or  accident, 
he  had  remarkably  excelled,  he  was  feldom  in- 
vited a  fecond  time. 

He  now  returned  to  Bafibra,  wearied  and  dif- 
gufted,  but  confident  of  reluming  his  former  rank, 
and  revelling  again  in  fatiety  of  praife.  But  he 
who  had  been  neglected  at  Tauris  was  not  much 
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regarded  at  Baflbra  ;  he  was  cohfidered  as  a  fugi- 
tive, who  returned  only  becaufe  he  could  live  in 
no  other  place;  his  companions  found  that  they 
had  formerly  over-rated  his  abilities;  and  he  lived 
long  without  notice  or  elleem. 


'  ORTOGRUL  of  BASRA. 

AS  Ortogrul  of  Bafra  was  one  day  wandering 
along  the  (treets  of  Bagdat,  mufing  on  the 
varieties  of  merchandize  which  the  mops  offered 
to  his  view,  and  obferving  the  different  occupa- 
tions which  bufied  the  multitudes  on  every  fide, 
he  was  wakened  from  the  tranquillity  of  meditation 
by  a  crowd  that  obftru6ted  his  paffage.  He  raifed 
his  eyes,  and  faw  the  chief  Vifier,  who,  having 
returned  from  the  Divan,  was  entering  his  palace. 

Ortogrul  mingled  with  the  attendants,  and  being 
fuppofed  to  have  fome  petition  for  the  Vifier.  was 
permitted  to  enter.  He  furveyed  the  fpacioufnefr 
of  his  apartments,  admired  the  walls  hung  with 
golden  tapeftry,  and  the  floors  covered  with  filken 
carpets,  and  defpifed  the  fimple  neatnefs  of  his 
little  habitation. 

Surely, 
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Surely,  faid  he  to  himfclf,  this  palace  is  the 
feat  of  happinefs,  where  pleafure  fucceeds  to  plea- 
fure,  and  difcontent  and  forrow  can  have  no  ad- 
miHion.- — Whatever  nature  has  provided  for  the 
delight  of  fenfe,  is  here  fpread  forth  to  be  enjoy- 
ed. What  can  mortals  hope  or  imagine,  which 
the  matter  of  this  palace  has  not  obtained?  The 
difhes  of  luxury  cover  his  table ;  the  voice  of  har- 
mony lulls  him  in  his  bowers;  he  breathes  the 
fragrance  of.  the  groves  of  Java,  and  fleeps  upon 
the  down  of  the  cygnets  of  Ganges.  He  fpeaks, 
and  his  mandate  is  obeyed;  he  withes,  and  his 
wifh  is  gratified;  all  whom  he  fees  obey  him,  and 
all  whom  he  hears  flatter  him. —  How  different, 
Ortogrul,  is  thy  condition,  who  art  doomed  to 
the  perpetual  torments  of  unfatisfied  defire,  and 
who  haft  no  amufement  in  thy  power  that  can 
withhold  thee  from  thy  own  reflections!  They 
tell  thee  that  thou  art  wife;  but  what  does  wifdom 
avail  with  poverty?  None  will  flatter  the  poor; 
and  the  wile  have  very  little  power  of  flattering 
themfelves.  The  man  is  furely  molt  wretched  of 
the  fons  of  wretchednefs,  who  lives  with  his  own 
faults  and  follies  always  before  him,  and  who  has 
no  one  to  reconcile  him  to  himfelf  by  praife  and 
veneration.  I  have  long  fought  content,  and 
have  not  found  it:  1  will,  from  this  moment,  en- 
deavour to  be  rich. 

Full 
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Full  of  ihis  new  refolution,  he  fhut  himfelf  In 
his  chamber  for  fix  months,  to  deliberate  how  he 
fliould  grow  rich;  he  fometimes  purpofed  to  offer 
Jbimfelf  as  a  Counfellor  to  one  of  the  Kings  of 
India;  and  fometimes  refolved  to  dig  for  dia- 
monds in  the  mines  of  Golconda. — One  day, 
after  fome  hours  paffed  in  violent  fluctuation  of 
opinion,  fleep  infenfibly  feized  him  in  his  chair; 
he  dreamed  that  he  was  ranging  a  defart  country 
in  fearch  of  fome  one  that  might  teach  him  to 
grow  rich;  and  as  he  flood  on  the  top  of  an  hill 
ihaded  with  cyprefs,  in  doubt  whither  to  direcl: 
his  fteps,  his  father  appeared  on  a  fudden  {land- 
ing before  him.  "  Ortogrul,"  faid  the  old  man, 
"  I  know  thy  perplexity;  liften  to  thy  father;  turn 
thine  eyes  on  the  oppofite  mountain."  Ortogrul 
looked,  and  faw  a  torrent  tumbling  down  the 
rocks,  roaring  with  the  noife  of  thunder,  and 
fcattering  its  foam  on  the  impending  woods. — 
"  Now,"  faid  his  father,  "behold  the  valley  that 
lies  between  the  hills."  Ortogrul  looked,  and 
efpied  a  little  well,  out  of  which  ifTued  a  fmall 
■rivulet.  "  Tell  me  now,"  faid  his  father,  "  doft 
thou  wifh  for  fudden  affluence,  that  may  pour 
upon  thee  like  the  mountain  torrent,  or  for  a  flow 
and  gradual  increafe,  refembling  the  rill  gliding 
from  the  well?"  "  Let  me  be  quickly  rich,"  faid 
Ortogrul;  "  let  the  golden  flream  be  quick  and 

violent." 
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violent."  "  Look  round,"  faid  his  father,  "  once 
again."  Ortogrul  looked  and  perceived  the 
channel  of  the  torrent  dry  and  dully;  but  follow- 
ing the  rivulet  from  the  well,  he  traced  it  to  a 
wide  lake,  which  the  fupply,  flow  and  conftant, 
kept  always  full.  He  waked,  and  determined  to 
grow  rich  by  filent  profit,  and  perfevering  in- 
dustry. 

Having  fold  his  patrimony,  he  engaged  in  mer- 
chandize, and  in  twenty  years  purchafed  lands  on 
which  he  raifed  a  houfe,  equal  in  fumptuoufnefs 
to  that  of  the  Vifier,  to  which  he  invited  all  the 
ministers  of  pleafure,  expecting  to  enjoy  all  the 
felicity  which  he  had  imagined  riches  able  to 
afford.  Leifure  foon  made  him  weary  of  himfelf, 
and  he  longed  to  be  perfuaded  that  he  was  great 
and  happy. — He  was  courteous  and  liberal ;  he 
gave  all  that  approached  him  hopes  of  pleafing 
him,  and  all  who  fhould  pleafehim,  hopes  of  being 
rewarded. — Every  art  of  praife  was  tried,  and 
every  fource  of  adulatory  fiction  was  exhaufled. 
Ortogrul  heard  his  flatterers  without  delight,  be- 
caufe  he  found  himfelf  unable  to  believe  them. — 
His  own  heart  told  him  its  frailties;  his  own  un- 
derstanding reproached  him  with  his  faults. — 
"  How  long,"  faid  he,  with  a  deep  figh,  "  have  I 
been  labouring  in  vain  to  amafs  wealth,  which, 

at 
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at  la  ft,  isulelefs!  Let  no  man  hereafter  wifh  to 
be  rich,  who  is  already  too  wife  to  be  flattered." 


MARQUIS  of  ANNANDALE. 

ONE  of  his  Anceftors  being  at  the  Englifh 
Court,  a  plot  was  laid  to  take  his  life.-— 
Receiving  a  pair  of  fpurs  from  an  unknown  hand, 
he  immediately  underftood  the  meaning  of  the 
prefent,  and  fled.  It  was  from  this  incident  the 
family  took  a  fpur  for  their  creft,  to  which  they 
added  a  wing  as  a  mark  of  their  activity. 


FRATERNAL  AFFECTION. 

THE  Emperor  Auguftus  having  taken  Adiato- 
riges,  a  Prince  of  Cappadocia,  together  with 
his  wife  and  children,  in  war,  and  led  them  to 
Rome  in  triumph,  gave  orders  that  the  father  and 
the  elder  of  the  brothers  mould  be  (lain.  The 
dcfigned  minifters  of  this  execution  were  come  to 
the  place  of  confinement  to  this  unhappy  family, 
and  there  enquiring  which  of  the  brethren  was  the 
eldeft,  there  arofe  a  vehement  and  earned  con- 
tention betwixt  the  two  young  princes,  each  of 
them  affirming  himfelf  to  be  the  elder,  that  by 

I  i  his 
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his  death  he  might  preferve  the  life  of  the  other. 
When  they  had  long  continued  in  this  pious  emu* 
lation,  the  mother,  at  laft,  not  without  difficulty, 
prevailed  wth  her  fon  Dytentus,  that  he  would 
permit  his  younger  hrothc  to  die  in  his  (lead;  as 
hoping  that  by  him  (he  might  moft  probably  be 
fullainedr 

Auguftus  was  at  length  certified  of  this  great 
example  of  brotherly  love,  and  not  only  lamented 
that  aft  of  his  feverity,  but  gave  an  honourable 
fupport  to  the  mother  and  her  furviving  fon,  by 
fome  called  Clitanus. 


TRUTH,  FALSHOOD,  and  FICTION. 

AN     ALLEGORY. 

IT  is  reported  of  the  Perfians,  by  an  ancient 
writer,  that  the  fum  of  their  education  con- 
fided in  teaching  youth  to  ride,  to  Jhoot  with  the 
bow,  and  to/peak  truth. 

The  bow  and  the  horfe  were  eafily  mattered, 
but  it  would  have  been  happy  if  we  had  been  in- 
formed by  what  arts  veracity  was  cultivated,  and 
by  what  prefervatives  a  Perfian  mind  was  fecured 
againft  the  temptations  to  falfhood. 

There 
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There  are,  indeed,  in  the  prefent  corruption 
of  mankind,  many  incitements  to  forfake  truth; 
the  need  of  palliating  our  own  faults,  and  the 
convenience  of  impofingon  the  ignorance  or  cre- 
dulity of  others,  fo  frequently  occur;  fo  many 
immediate  evils  are  to  be  avoided,  and  fo  many 
prefent  gratifications  obtained,  by  craft  and  delu- 
fion,  that  very  few  of  thofe  who  are  much  en- 
tangled in  Jife,  have  fpirit  and  conftancy  fufficient 
to  fupport  them  in  the  fteady  practice  of  open 
veracity. 

In  order  that  all  men  may  be  taught  to  fpeak 
truth,  it  is  neceffary  that  all  likewife  fhould  learn 
to  hear  it;  for  no  fpecies  of  falfhood  is  more  fre- 
quent than  flattery,  to  which  the  coward  is  betrayed 
by  fear,  the  dependant  by  intereft,  and  the  friend 
by  tendernefs:  Thofe  who  are  neither  fervilenor 
timorous,  are  yet  defirous  to  beftow  pleafure; 
and  while  unjuft  demands  of  praife  continue  to  be 
made,  there  will  always  be  fome  whom  hope, 
fear,  orkindnefs,  will  difpofe  to  pay  them. 

The  guilt  of  falfhood  is  very  widely  extended, 
and  many  whom  their  confeience  can  fcarcely 
charge  with  ftooping  to  a  lie,  have  vitiated  the 
morals  of  others  by  their  vanity,  and  patronized 
the  vice  which  they  believe  themfelves  to  abhor. 
I  i  2  Truth 
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Truth  is,  indeed,  not  often  welcome  for  its  own 
fake;  it  is  generally  unpleafing,  becaufe  contrary 
to  our  wifhes,  and  oppofite  to  our  practice;  and 
as  our  attention  naturally  follows  our  intereft,  we 
hear  unwillingly  that  we  are  afraid  to  know,  and 
foon  forget  what  we  have  no  inclination  to  imprefs 
upon  our  memories. 

For  this  reafon  many  arts  of  inftruftion  have 
been  invented,  by  which  the  reluctance  againft 
truth  may  be  overcome;  and  as  phyfic  is  given 
to  children  in  confections,  precepts  have  been 
hidden  under  a  thoufand  appearances,  that 
mankind  may  be  bribed  by  pleafure  to  efcape 
deftruclion. 

While  the  world  was  yet  in  its  infancy,  Truth 
came  among  mortals  from  above,  and  Falfhood 
from  below.  Truth  was  the  daughter  of  Jupiter 
and  Wifdom;  Falfhood  was  the  progeny  of  Folly 
impregnated  by  the  wind.  They  advanced  with 
equal  confidence  to  feizethe  dominion  of  the  new 
creation,  and  as  their  enmity  and  their  force  were 
well  known  to  the  celeftials,  all  the  eyes  of  hea- 
ven were  turned  upon  the  conteft. 

Truth  feemed  confcious  of  fuperior  power  and 
jufter  claim,  and  therefore  came  on  towering  and 

majeftic, 
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majeftic,  unaffifted  and  alone;  Reafon  indeed 
always  attended  her,  but  appeared  her  follower, 
rather  than  companion.— Her  march  was  flow  and 
(tately,  but  her  motion  was  perpetually  progreffive, 
and  when  once  fhe  had  grounded  her  foot,  neither 
gods  nor  men  could  force  her  to  retire. 

Falfhood  always  endeavoured  to  copy  the  mien 
and  attitudes  of  Truth,  and  was  very  fuccefsful  in 
the  arts  of  mimickry.  She  was  furrounded,  ani- 
mated, and  fupported  by  innumerable  legions  of 
appetites  and  paffions;  but,  like  other  feeble  com- 
manders, was  obliged  often  to  receive  law  from 
her  allies. — Her  motions  were  fudden,  irregular, 
and  violent;  for  fhe  had  no  fteadinefs  nor  con- 
ftancy. — She  often  gained  conquefts  by  hafty  in- 
curfions,  which  fhe  never  hoped  to  keep  by  her 
own  ftrength,  but  maintained  by  the  help  of  the 
paffions,  whom  fhe  generally  found  refolute  and 
faithful. 

It  fometimes  happened  that  the  antagonifts  met 
in  full  oppofition. — In  thefe  encounters,  Falfhood 
always  inverted  her  head  with  clouds,  and  com- 
manded Fraud  to  place  ambufhes  about  her. — In 
her  left  hand  fhe  bore  the  fhield  of  Impudence, 
and  the  quiver  of  Sophiftry  rattled  on  her  fhoul- 
der.     All  the  paffions  attende'd  at  her  call ;  Vanity 

clapped 
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clapped  her  wings  before,  and  Obftinacy  fup* 
ported  her  behind.  Thus  guarded  and  affifted, 
file  fometimes  advanced  againft  Truth,  and  lome- 
times  waited  the  attack;  but  always  endeavoured 
to  fkirmifh  at  a  diftance,  perpetually  fhifted  her 
ground,  and  let  fly  her  arrows  in  different  direc- 
tions; for  (he  certainly  found  that  her  ftrength 
failed,  whenever  the  eye  of  Truth  darted  full 
upon  her. 

Truth  had  the  awful  afpeft,  though  not  the 
thunder,  of  her  father;  and  when  the  long  con- 
tinuance of  the  conteft  brought  them  near  to  one 
another,  Fatfhood  let  the  arms  of  Sophiftry  fall 
from  her  grafp,  and  holding  up  the  fhield  of  Im- 
pudence with  both  her  hands,  fheltered  herfelf 
amonglt  the  paffions. 

Truth,  though  (he  was  often  wounded,  always 
recovered  in  a  fhort  time;  but  it  was  common  for 
the  flighted  hurt,  received  of  Falfhood,  to  fpread 
its  malignity  to  the  neighbouring  parts,  and  to 
burft  open  again  when  it  feemed  to  have  been 
cured. 

Falfhood,  in  a  fhort  time,  found  by  experience 
that  her  fuperiority  cc  nfifted  only  in  the  celerity 
ot  her  courfe,  and  the  changes  of  her  pofture. — 

She 
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She  therefore  ordered  Sufpicion  to  beat  the  ground 
before  her,  and  avoided  with  great  care  to  crofs 
the  way  of  Truth,  who,  as  (he  never  varied  her 
point,  but  moved  conftantly  upon  the  fame  line, 
was  eafily  efcaped  by  the  oblique  and  defultory 
movements,  the  quick  retreats  and  active  doubles, 
which  Falfhood  always  praBifed,  when  the  enemy 
began  to  raife  terror  by  her  approach. 

By  this  procedure  Falfhood  every  hour  incroach- 
ed  upon  the  world,  and  extended  her  empire 
through  all  climes  and  regions.  Wherever  fhe 
carried  her  victories,  fhe  left  the  Paffions  in  fulL 
authority  behind  her;  who  were  fo  well  pleafed 
with  command,  that  they  held  out  with  great  ob- 
ftinacy  when  Truth  came  to  feize  their  polls,  and 
never  failed  to  retard  her  progrefs,  though  they 
could  not  always  ftop  it:  They  yielded  at  laft 
with  great  reluctance,  frequent  rallies,  and  fullen 
fubmiflion;  and  always  inclined  to  revolt  when 
Truth  ceafed  to  awe  them  by  her  immediate 
prefence. 

Truth,  who,  when  fhe  firft  defcended  from  the 
heavenly  palaces,  expected  to  have  been  received 
by  univerfal  acclamation,  cherifhed  with  kindnefs, 
heard  with  obedience,  and  invited  to  fpread  her 
influence  from  province  to  province,  now  found, 

that 
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that  wherever  (he  came,  (he  muft  force  her  paf- 
fage.— Every  intellect  was  precluded  by  Preju- 
dice, and  every  heart  pre-occupied  by  Paffioru 
She  indeed  advanced,  but  fhe  advanced  flowly; 
and  often  lolt  the  conquefts  which  fhe  left  behind 
her,  by  fudden  infurreclions  of  the  Appetites, 
that  (hook  off  their  allegiance,  and  ranged  them- 
felves  again  under  the  banner  of  her  enemy. 

Truth,  however,  did  not  grow  weaker  by  the 
ftruggle,  for  her  vigour  was  unconquerable;  yet 
fhe  was  provoked  to  fee  herfelf  thus  baffled  and 
impeded  by  an  enemy,  whom  fhe  looked  on  with 
contempt,  and  who  had  no  advantage  but  fuch  as 
fhe  owed  to  inconftancy,  weaknefs,  and  artifice. 
She  therefore,  in  the  anger  of  difappointment, 
called  upon  her  father  Jupiter  to  re-eftablifh  her 
in  the  ikies,  and  leave  mankind  to  the  diforder 
and  mifery  which  they  deferved,  by  fubmitting 
willingly  to  the  ufurpation  of  Falfhood. 

Jupiter  compaflionated  the  world  too  much  to 
grant  her  requeft,  yet  was  willing  to  eafe  her 
labours,  and  mitigate  her  vexation.  He  com- 
manded her  to  confult  the  Mufes  by  what  me- 
thods fhe  might  obtain  an  eafier  reception,  and 
reign  without  the  toil  of  inceffant  war. — It  was 
then  discovered,  that  fhe  obftructed  her  own  pro- 

grefs 
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grefs  by  the  feverity  of  her  afpeQ:,  and  the  folem- 
nity  of  her  diftates;  and  that  men  would  never 
willingly  admit  her,  till  they  ceafed  to  fear  her, 
fince  by  giving  themfelves  up  to  Falfhood  they 
feldom  made  any  facrifice  of  their  eafe  or  plea- 
fure,  becaufe  (he  took  the  fhape  that  was  mod 
engaging,  and  always  fuffered  herfelf  to  be  dreft 
and  painted  by  Defire. 

The  Mufes  wove,  in  the  loom  of  Pallas,  a  Ioofe 
and  changeable  robe,  like  that  in  which  Falfhood 
captivated  her  admirers;  with  this  they  invefted 
Truth,  and  named  her  Ficlion. — She  now  went 
out  again  to  conquer  with  more  fuccefs;  for  when 
(he  demanded  entrance  of  the  Paffions,  they  often 
miftook  her  for  Falfhood,  and  delivered  up  their 
charge ;  but  when  (he  had  once  taken  pofleffion, 
(he  was  foon  difrobed  by  Reafon,  and  (hone  out, 
in  her  original  form,  with  native  effulgence  and 
refiftlefs  dignity. 


A  SUSPICIOUS  MAN  JUSTLY 
SUSPECTED. 

QUSPICION,  however  necefTary  it  may  be  to 

^  our  fafe  paffage  through  ways  befet  on  all 

fides  by  fraud  and  malice,  has  been  always  con- 
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fidcred,  where  it  exceeds  the  common  meafaresi 
as  a  token  of  depravity  and  corruption;  and  a 
Greek  writer  of  fentences  has  laid  down  as  a  {land- 
ing maxim,  that  he  uho  believes  not  another  on  his 
oath,  knows  himfelfto  be  perjured. 

We  can  form  our  opinions  of  that  which  we 
know  not,  only  by  placing  it  in  comparifon  with 
fomething  that  we  know:  whoever  therefore  is 
over-run  with  fufpicion,  and  detefts  artifice  and 
ftratagem  in  every  propofal,  muft  either  have 
learned  by  experience  or  obfervation  the  wicked- 
nefs  of  mankind,  and  been  taught  to  avoid  fraud 
by  having  often  fufFered  or  feen  treachery,  or  he 
muft  derive  his  judgment  from  the  confcioufnefs 
of  his  own  difpofition,  and  impute  to  others  the 
fame  inclinations,  which  he  feels  predominant  in 
himfclf. 

To  learn  caution  by  turning  our  eyes  upon  life, 
and  obferving  the  arts  by  which  negligence  is  fur- 
prized,  timidity  overborne,  and  credulity  amufed, 
requires  either*  great  latitude  of  converfe,  and 
long  acquaintance  with  bufinefs,  or  uncommon 
activity  of  vigilance,  and  acutenefs  of  penetra- 
tion. When  therefore  a  young  man,  not  diftin- 
guifhed  by  vigour  of  intellect,  comes  into  the 
world  full  of  fcruples  and  diffidence ;  makes  a  bar- 
gain 
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gain  with  many  provifional  limitations;  hefitates 
in  his  anfwer  to  a  common  queftion,  left  more 
fhould  be  intended  than  he  can  immediately  dif- 
cover;  has  a  long  reach  in  detecting  the  projects 
of  his  acquaintance  ;  confiders  every  carefs  as  an 
aft  of  hypocrify,  and  feels  neither  gratitude  nor 
affe&ion  from  the  tendernefs  of  his  friends,  be- 
caufe  he  believes  no  one  to  have  any  real  tender- 
nefs but  for  himfelf;  whatever  expectations  this 
early  fagacity  may  raife  of  his  future  eminence  or 
riches,  I  can  feldom  forbear  to  confider  him  as  a 
wretch  incapable  of  generofity  or  benevolence,  as 
a  villain  early  completed,  beyond  the  need  of 
common  opportunities,  and  gradual  temptations. 

Upon  men  of  this  clafs  inftru6lion  and  admo- 
nition are  generally  thrown  .away,  becaufe  they 
confider  artifice  and  deceit  as  proofs  of  under- 
ftanding;  they  are  mifled  at  the  fame  time  by  the 
two  great  feducers  of  the  world,  vanity  and  in- 
tereft,  and  not  only  look  upon  thofe  who  act  with 
opennefs  and  confidence,  as  condemned  by  their 
principles  to  obfcurity  and  want,  but  as  contemp- 
tible for  narrownefs  of  comprehenfion,  fhortnefs 
of  views,  and  flownefs  of  contrivance. 

The  world  has  been  long  amufed  with  the  men- 
tion of  policy  in  public  traofaftions,  and  of  art  in 
K  k  2  private 
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private  affairs;  they  have  been  confidered  as  the 
effects  of  great  qualities,  and  as  unattainable  by 
men  of  the  common  level;  yet  I  have  not  found 
many  performances  either  of  art  or  policy,  that 
required  fuch  ftupendous  efforts  of  intellect,  or 
might  not  have  been  effected  by  falfliood  and  im- 
pudence, without  the  affiftance  of  any  other 
powers.  To  proftfs  what  he  does  not  mean,  to 
promife  what  he  cannot  perform,  to  flatter  ambi- 
\  with  profpccls  of  promotion,  and  mifery  with 
f,  to  foothe  pride  with  appearances 
ubmiffion,  .and  appeafe  enmity  by  blandifh- 
ments  and  bribes,  can  furely  imply  nothing  more 
or  greater  than  a  mind  devoted  wholly  to  its  own 
purpofes,  a  face  that  cannot  blufh,  and  a  heart 
that  cannot  feel. 

Thefe  pra6lifes  are  fo  mean  and  bafe,  that  he 
who  finds  in  himfelf  no  tendency  to  ufe  them, 
cannot  eafily  believe  that  they  are  confidered  by 
others  with  lefs  deteftation;  he  therefore  fuffers 
himfelf  to  (lumber  in  falfe  fecurity,  and  becomes 
a  prey  to  thofe  who  applaud  their  own  fubtilty, 
becaufe  they  know  how  to  fteal  upon  hisfleep,  and 
exult  in  the  fuccefs  which  they  could  never  have 
obtained,  had  they  not  attempted  a  man  better 
than  themfelves,  who  was  hindered  from  obviating 
their  ftratagerrs,  not  by  folly,  but  by  innocence. 

Sufpicion 
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Sufpicion  is,  indeed,  a  temper  fo  uneafy  and 
reftlefs,  that  it  is  very  juftly  appointed  the  con- 
comitant of  guilt.  It  is  (aid,  that  no  tonure  is 
equal  to  the  inhibition  of  fleep  long  continued;  a 
pain,  to  which  the  date  of  that  man  bears  a  very 
exa£t  analogy,  who  dares  never  give  reft  to  his 
vigilance  and  circumfpeclion,  but  confiders  him- 
felf  as  furrounded  by  fee  ret  foes,  and  fears  to  en- 
truft  his  children  or  his  friend  with  the  fecret 
that  throbs  in  his  breaft,  and  the  anxiety  that 
breaks  into  his  face. — To.  avoid,  at  this  expence, 
thofe  evils  to  which  eafinefs  and  friendship  might 
have  expofed  him,  is  furely  to  buy  fafety  at  too 
dear  a  rate,  and,  in  the  language  of  the  Roman 
fatirift,  to  fave  life  by  lofing  all  for  which  a  wife 
man  would  live. 

When  in  the  diet  of  the  German  empire,  as 
Camerarius  relates,  the  princes  were  once  diiplay- 
ing  their  felicity,  and  each  boalting  the  advan- 
tages of  his  own  dominions,  one  who  pofTeffed  a 
country  not  remarkable  for  the  grandeur  of  its 
cities,  or  the  fertility  of  its  foil,  rofe  to  fpeak, 
and  the  reft  liftened  between  pity  and  contempt, 
till  he  declared,  in  honour  of  his  territories,  that 
he  could  travel  through  them  without  a  guard,  and 
if  he  was  weary,  fleep  in  fafety  upon  the  lap  of  the 
firft  man  whom  he  fhould  meet;  a  commendation 

which 
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which  would  have  been  ill  exchanged  for  theboaft 
of  palaces,  paftures,  or  ftreams. 

Sufpicion  is  not  lefs  an  enemy  to  virtue  than  to 
happinefs;  he  that  is  already  corrupt  is  naturally 
fufpicious,  and  he  that  becomes  fufpicious  will 
quickly  be  corrupt. — It  is  too  common  for  us  to 
learn  the  frauds  by  which  ourfelves  have  fufFered; 
men  who  are  once  perfuaded  that  deceit  will  be 
employed  againft  them,  fometimes  think  the  fame 
arts  juftified  by  the  neceffity  of  defence.  Even 
they  whofe  virtue  is  too  well  eftabliflied  to  give 
way  to  example,  or  be  fhaken  by  fophiflry,  mud 
yet  feel  their  love  of  mankind  diminifhed  with 
their  efteem,  and  grow  lefs  zealous  for  the  hap- 
pinefs of  thofe  by  whom  they  imagine  their  own 
happinefs  endangered. 

Thus  we  find  old  age,  upon  which  fufpicion 
has  been  ftrongly  impreffed  by  long  intercourfe 
with  the  world,  inflexible  and  fevere,  not  eafily 
foftened  by  fubmiffion,  melted  by  complaint,  or 
fubdued  by  fupplication. — Frequent  experience  of 
counterfeited  miferies  and  difTembled  virtue,  in 
time  overcomes  that  difpofition  to  tendernefs  and 
fympathy,  which  is  fo  powerful  in  our  younger 
years,  and  they  that  happen  to  petition  the  old 
for  compaflion  or  afliftance,  are  doomed  to  lan- 

guifh 


guifti  without  regard,  and  fuffer  for  the  crimes  of 
men  who  have  formerly  been  found  undeferving 
or  ungrateful. 

Hiftorians  are  certainly  chargeable  with  the  de- 
pravation of  mankind,  when  they  relate  without 
cenfure  thofe  Itratagems  of  war  by  which  the  vir- 
tues of  an  enemy  are  engaged  to  his  deftruftion. 
A  (hip  comes  before  a  port,  weather  beaten  and 
mattered,  and  the  crew  implore  the  liberty  of 
repairing  their  breaches,  fupplying  themfelves 
with  neceflaries,  or  burying  their  dead. — The 
humanity  of  the  inhabitants  inclines  them  to  con- 
fent,  the  llrangers  enter  the  town  with  weapons 
concealed,  fall  fuddenly  upon  their  benefactors, 
deftroy  thofe  that  make  refiftance,  and  become 
matters  of  the  place;  they  return  home  rich  with 
plunder,  and  their  fuccefs  is  recorded  to  encou- 
rage imitation. 

But  furely  war  has  its  laws,  and  ought  to  be  con- 
duced with  fome  regard  to  the  univerfal  intereft 
of  man.  Thofe  may  juftly  be  purfued  as  enemies 
to  the  community  of  nature,  who  fuffer  holtility 
to  vacate  the  unalterable  laws  of  right,  and  purfue 
their  private  advantage  by  means  which,  if  once 
eftabliflied,  mult  deftroy  kindnefs,  cut  off  from 

every 
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every  man  all  hopes  of  affiftance  from  another, 
and  fill  the  world  with  perpetual  fufpicion,  and 
implacable  malevolence.  Whatever  is  thus  gain- 
ed ought  to  be  reftored,  and  thofe  who  have  con- 
quered by  fuch  treachery  may  be  juftly  denied 
the  protection  of  their  native  country. 

Whoever  commits  a  fraud  is  guilty  not  only  of 
the  particular  injury  to  him  whom  he  deceives, 
but  of  the  diminution  of  that  confidence  which 
constitutes  not  only  the  eafe  but  the  exiftence  of 
fociety. — He  that  fuffers  by  impofture  has  too 
often  his  virtues  more  impaired  than  his  fortune. 
But  as  it  is  neceflary  not  to  invite  robbery  by 
fupinenefs,  fo  it  is  our  duty  not  to  fupprefs  ten- 
dernefs  by  fufpicion;  it  is  better  to  fufFer  wrong 
than  to  do  it,  and  happier  to  be  fometimes  cheated 
than  not  to  truft. 


ANECDOTE 

OF 

JOHN  ELWES,  Es<^ 

A  Son  of  Mr.  Elwes  having  paid  his  addrefTes 
«**•  to  a  niece  of  Dr.  Noel,  of  Oxford,  who,  of 
courfe,  thought  it  proper  to  wait  upon  old  Mr. 

Elwes, 
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£Iwes,  to  apprize  him  of  the  circumftance,  and 
to  afk  his  confent. — Old  Mr.  Elwes  had  not  the 
leaft  obje6lion. — Doctor  Noel  was  very  happy  to 
hear  it,  as  a  marriage  betwixt  the  young  people 
might  be  productive  of  happinefs  to  both.  Old 
Mr.  Elwes  had  not  the  leaft  objection  to  any  body 
marrying  whatever.  "  This  ready  acquiefcence 
is  fo  obliging!"  faid  the  Doctor — "  but,  doubtlefs, 
you  feel  for  the  mutual  wifhes  of  the  parties." — 
'  I  dare  fay  I  do/  replied  the  old  gentleman. — 
"  Then,  Sir,"  faid  DoB.or  Noel,  "  you  have  no 
objection  to  an  immediate  union?  you  fee  I  talk, 
freely  on  the  fubject."  Old  Mr.  Elwes  had  no 
objection  to  any  thing.  "  Now  then,  Sir,"  ob- 
ferved  Doctor  Noel,  "  we  have  only  one  thing  to 
fettle;  and  you  are  fo  kind,  there  can  be  no  dif- 
ficulty about  the  matter;  as  I  fiiall  behave  liberally 
to  my  niece — What  do  you  mean  to  give  your 
fon?" — "  Give!"  faid  old  Elwes,  "  fure  I  did  not 
fay  any  thing  about  giving;  but  if  you  wifh  it  fo 
much,  I  will  give  my  confenl." 

The  word  give  having  ftuck  in  the  throat  of  the 
Elwes  family  for  two  generations, — the  tranfaction 
ended  altogether. 

That  the  above  anecdote 'is  literally  a  fact, 
Doctor  Noel  can  teftify,  who  that  day  difcovered 

LI  there 
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there  was  more  than  one  Jhort  word  in  the  Englifk 
language,  to  which  there  is  no  reply. 


ANECDOTE 

OF 

A  COUNTRY  CURATE. 

A  Clergyman  being  one  Friday  in  Lent  to 
examine  his  young  Catechumens,  and  the 
bell  tolling  for  prayers,  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
a  game  of  All- Fours  unfinifhed,  in  whkh  he  had 
the  advantage;  but  told  his  antagonift,  he  would 
foon  difpatch  his  audience,  and  fee  him  out.— 
Now  for  fear  any  tricks  fhould  be  played  with  his 
cards  in  his  abfence,  he  put  them  in  his  caffock; 
and  afking  one  of  the  children  how  many  com- 
mandments there  were,  which  the  boy  not  readily 
anfwering,  by  accident  one  of  the  cards  dropped 
out  of  his  fleeve. — He  had  the  prcfence  of  mind 
to  bid  the  boy  take  it  up,  and  tell  him  what  card 
it  was,  which  he  readily  did:  When  turning  to 
the  parents  of  the  child,  faid,  f*.  Are  you  not 
afhamed  to  pay  fuch  little  regard  to  the  eternal 
welfare  of  your  children,  as  not  to  teach  them 
their  commandments?  I  fufpecled  your  negleft, 
and  brought-  this  card  with  me,  to  dete£l  your 

immo- 
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immorality,  in  teaching  your  children  to  know 
their  cards  before  their  commandments." 


TITUS  ANTONIUS. 

TITUS  ANTONIUS,  a  citizen  of  Rome,  was 
fo  well  beloved  by  his  fellow-citizens,  as 
well  as  his  relations,  on  account  of  his  many  vir- 
tuous a6lions,  that  they  ftrove  who  mould  give 
the  greateft  proof  of  their  afFe&ion  for  him,  and 
numbers  of  the  molt  wealthy  of  them  left  him 
confiderable  legacies  at  their  death,  by  which  he 
received  vaft  wealth. 

.  Riches,  which  commonly  corrupt  the  heart  of 
man,  ferved,  on  the  contrary,  to  difplay  to  dill 
greater  advantage  the  virtues  of  Titus  Antonius. 
He  flew  to  the  relief  of  all  who  were  in  diftrefs, 
aflifted  them  with  his  purfe,  and  comforted  them 
by  his  friendly  advice. 

He  ever  preferved  the  fame  regard  for  his 
friends,  and  the  fame  affection  for  his  relations, 
as  before  the  increafe  of  his  fortune. — Not  forget- 
ful of  the  duty  he  owed  to  his  father,  who  was 
advanced  to  a  great  age,  he  ferved  him  both  as  a 
L  1  2  guide 
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guide  and  a  fupport  whenever  he  had  occafion  to 
go  abroad.  One  day,  the  Emperor  Adrian  having 
convoked  the  fenate,  Titus  Antonius  condu6ted 
thither  his  infirm  and  aged  father,  who  was  one  of 
the  members,  holding  him  under  the  arm,  and 
fupporting  in  a  manner  the  whole  weight  of  his 
body.  The  Emperor,  ftruck  with  the  extraordi- 
nary tendernefs  and  affection  which  Titus  ^fhewed 
towards  the  feeble  old  man,  refolved  immediately 
to  adopt  him  as  his  heir  to  the  crown,  that  he 
might  have  the  pleafure  of  palling  the  remainder 
of  his  days  with  a  man  who  (hewed  fuch  attention 
to  his  parent;  being  certain,  from  the  fweetnefs  of 
his  difpofuion,  that  the  Romans  would  enjoy 
peace  and  happinefs  under  his  reign. 

This  was  a  moll  extraordinary  reward  indeed, 
for  the  filial  piety  of  this  deferving  young  man.— 
And  it  appears  that  Adrian  was  not  difappointed 
in  his  expectations;  for  he  afififled  that  Emperor 
in  his  government  with  great  wifdom  and  afliduity, 
and  comforted  him  with  all  the  afFe&ion  of  a  fon 
during  his  illnefs. 

After  the  death  of  Adrian,  Titus  afcended  the 
throne,  to  the  great  happinefs  of  the  people. — He 
remitted  all  that  was  due  to  the  Emperor's  trea- 

fury, 
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fury,  abolifhed  many  taxes  that  were  too  burthen- 
fome,  examined  into  the  condu6l  of  thofe  who 
had  the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  rewarded  the 
learned  and  ingenious,  relieved  the  diftreffed, 
kept  his  foldiers  in  exa6l  difcipline;  his  virtues 
were  admired  by  all  foreign  nations,  he  was  a 
friend  to  all  the  fovereigns  of  his  time,  being 
often  befought  by  them  to  adjuft  their  difputes, 
which  were  fubmitted  to  his  determination. — In 
fine,  during  his  reign,  the  Roman  Empire  was  in 
a  flourifliing  condition,  the  world  was  at  peace, 
and  then  enjoyed  a  happinefs  to  which  they  were 
grangers  before. 


ANECDOTE 

OF 

A  NOBLE  LORD,  and  his  TUTOR, 

A  Noble  Lord,  when  he  was  under  the  tuition 
of  the  Rev.  ,  who  ufed   to  call 

him  his  little  chancellor,  one  day  replied,  that 
when  he  was  fo,  he  would  give  him  a  good  living. 
One  happening  to  fall  foon  after  he  was  Chancel- 
lor, he  recollecled  his  promife,  and  ordered  the 
prefentation  to  be  filled  up  for  his  old  mailer,  who 
foon  after  came  to  his  Lordlhip,  to  remind  him 

of 
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of  his  promife,  and  to  afk  for  this  living:— i 
"  Why,  really,"  faid  my  Lord,  M  I  wifh  you  had 
come  a  day  fooner,  for  I  have  given  it  away 
already,  and  when  you  fee  to  whom,  I  dare  fay 
you  will  not  think  me  to  blame;"  fo  putting  the 
prefentation  into  his  hands,  convinced  him  that 
he  had  not  forgot  his  promife. 


EMPEROR  SOLYMAN. 

THAT  haughty  Sovereign  of  the  Turks,  whofe 
talents  were  fo  great,  and  whofe  ambition 
was  without  bounds,  in  his  attack  on  Hungary, 
took  the  city  of  Belgrade,  which  was  confidered 
as  the  bulwark  of  Chriftendom.  After  this  im- 
portant conqueft,  a  woman  of  low  rank  approached 
him,  and  complained  bitterly,  that  fome  of  his 
foldiers  had  carried  off  her  cattle,  in  which  con- 
fided the  whole  of  her  wealth. — You  muft  then 
have  been  in  a  very  deep  fleep,  faid  the  Sultan, 
fmiling,  if  you  did  not  hear  the  robbers. — Yes, 
my  fovereign,  replied  the  woman,  1  did  fleep 
foundly,  but  it  was  in  the  fullefl  confidence,  that 
your  highnefs  watched  for  the  public  fafety. 

The 
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The  Prince,  who  had  an  elevated  mind,  far 
from  refenting  this  freedom,  made  her  ample 
amends  for  the  lofs  which  fhe  had  fuftained. 


CONSOLATORY   VERSES 

To  Mrs.  H , 

On  the  DEATH  of  her  INFANT  GIRL. 

AT  length,  fweet  babe,  thy  tortur'd  frame's  at 
reft; 
Life's  bands  are  loos'd,  and  thou  art  with  the  blefl: 
No  more  mall  pain  thy  prattler's  limbs  annoy, 
Mounted  on  feraph's  wings  to  realms  of  joy. 
Fain  would  I  foothe  thy  woe,  relieve  thy  pain, 
And  urge,  thy  lofs  is  her  tranfcendent  gain; 
Yet  the  fond  mother  cries,  with  aBions  wild, 
Deaf  to  all  comfort — ••  Oh,  my  child ! — my  child  K' 
Bufy  Reflection  yet,  with  pointed  dart, 
Recals  each  look  to  wound  a  mother's  heart, 
Smiles  as  her  infant  fmil'd — her  voice,  the  fame, 
Thrills  through  her  ears,  and  lifps  a  mother's  name ; 
Clings  round  her  neck, — too  poignantly  difplays 
Her  dear,  loft  child,  with  all  its  winning  ways. 

"  Ah!  where's  the  bounding  ftep,  the  laughing 
eye? 
Pale  thy  dear  lips  which  wore  the  coral  dye! 

Mute 
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Mute  is  that  voice  o'er  which  with  joy  I've  hung, 
And  ftopp'd  the  honey'd  prattle  of  thy  tongue; 
Nipp'd  are  thy  budding  graces,  in  their  prime, 
Like  flowers  in  fpring,  cut  off  before  their  time. 
Oh !   I  mud  ever  mourn  my  hopes  beguil'd  ; 
Pride  of  my  life — my  child!  my  child!  my  child  !" 

Ye  foothing  friends,  ah !    let  her  breathe  her 
woes— 
From  griefs  imparted,  confolation  flows. 

Turn,  gentle  Mourner,  think  to  thee  'tis  given 
To  fee  thy  firft-born  wear  the  crown  of  Heaven. 
See  through  thy  tears — tears  will  awhile  remain; 
For  fighs  and  tears  by  nature  fpring  from  pain. 
See  through  the  eye  of  faith,  difrob'd  of  clay, 
Thy  Babe  a  cherub,  join'd  eternal  day: 
A  fmiling  feraph  gain'd  the  heavenly  road, 
Chaunting  fweet  hallelujahs  to  her  God. 

Would'ft  thou — if  yet  thou  could'ft,  allure  her 
down, 
And  rob  th'  exulting  Angel  of  her  crown? 
Ah,  no! — 'tis  anxious,  trembling  nature  yearns— 
The  Chriflian  yields  her — but  the  mothef  mourns. 
Could'ft  thou  but  fee  her,  rob'd  in  fpotlefs  white, 
How  would  her  wond'rous  glories  charm  thy  fight ! 

Then 
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Then  would  me  fay — "  Ah  !  weep  for  me  no  mores 
"  I  am  not  loft — but  gone  awhile  before : 
"  Abfent,  indeed,  but  we  fhall  meet  again 
"  In  realms  of  blifs,  'midft  yon  celeftial  train! 

"  O !  turn  thy  eyes  from  that  diftreffing  night, 
"  When  death  and  anguifh  wrung  thee  from  my 

fight; 
"  Soon  as  the  foul  was  from  this  body  driven, 
"  I  did  but  clofe  my  eyes,  and  wak'd  in  heaven! 

"  Think  what  a  blaze  of  glory  round  me  fmil'd; 
"  Myr'ads  of  angels  met  thy  happy  child; 
"  Ten  thoufand  gracious  forms  appear'd  to  view, 
"  Smil'd  in  my  face,  as  thou  wert  wont  to  do: 

"  Deck'dmein  heavenly  robes,  each  blifs  difplay'd, 
"  Whilft  round  my  flaxen  locks  a  rainbow  play'd; 
"  Around  my  neck  a  golden  harp  they  hung, 
"  And  with  fweet  hallelujah's  tun'd  my  tongue:  ] 

"  A  branch  of  palm  my  little  fingers  grafp'd, 
"  And  oft,  uplift  with  joy  and  wonder,  clafp'd, 
"  With  cherubs  wing,  upon  a  fun-beam's  ray, 
"  O'er  filver  clouds  I  wing'd  my  glorious  way! 

"  Ah!  'tis  in  vain,  cloath'd  as  thou  art  with  fenfe, 
"  To  paint  the  wonders  of  Omnipotence  ; 

M  m  "But 
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<e  But  thou  wilt  know,  wilt  unincumber'd  fee, 
**  When  thou  haft  (hot  the  gulph  'twixt  me  and  thee  ; 

M  Then  will  I  tune  my  harp,  and  meet  thy  love, 
•■  Though  form'd  my  infant  mind  for  joys  above; 
"  I'll  join  thy  mounting  fpirit,  as  it  flies, 
"  And  both  together  feek  our  native  ikies!" 

"  Yes,  we  fhall  meet,  fweet  love,  and  never  part; 
"  I  yet  fhall  fee  thee,  darling  of  my  heart: 
M  Proftrate  before  thy  throne,  O!  Power  divine, 
"  I'll  kifs  the  rod,  and  patiently  refign; 
"  Fully  convinc'd,  in  trembling  nature's  fpite, 
V  Whate'er  thou  doft,  is  juft — is  good^is  right!" 


The  UNIVERSAL  HALLELUJAH. 

PSALM  CXLVIII    PARAPHRASED. 
I. 

PRAISE  ye  the  Lord  with  joyful  tongue, 
Ye  pow'rs  that  guard  his  throne; 
Jefus  the  man  fhall  lead  the  fong, 
The  God  infpire  the  tune. 


H. 
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II. 

Cabriel,  and  all  th'  immortal  choir 

That  fill  the  realms  above, 
Sing;  for  he  form'd  you  of  his  fire, 

And  feeds  you  with  his  love. 

III. 

Shine  to  his  praife,  ye  cryftal  fkies, 

The  floor  of  his  abode, 
Or  veil  your  little  twinkling  eyes, 

Before  a  brighter  God. 

IV. 

Thou  reftlefs  globe  of  golden  light, 

Whofe  beams  create  our  days, 
Join  with  the  filver  queen  of  night, 

To  own  your  borrow'd  rays. 

V. 

Blufh  and  refund  the  honours  paid 

To  your  inferior  names: 
Tell  the  blind  world  your  orbs  are  fed 

By  bis  o'erflowing  flames. 

VI. 

Winds,  ye  (hall  bear  his  name  aloud 
Thro'  the  ethereal  blue, 

M  m  2  For 
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For  when  his  chariot  is  a  cloud, 
He  makes  his  wheels  of  yon. 

VII. 

Thunder  and  hail,  and  fires  and  ftorms, 
The  troops  of  his  command, 

Appear  in  all  your  dreadful  forms 
And  fpeak  his  awful  hand. 

VIII. 
Shout  to  the  Lord,  ye  furging  feas, 

In  your  eternal  roar ; 
Let  wave  to  wave  refound  his  praife, 

And  Ihore  reply  to  fhore. 

IX. 

While  monfters  fporting  on  the  flood, 

In  fcaly  filver  fhine, 
Speak  terribly  their  maker  God, 

And  lafh  the  foaming  brine, 

X. 

But  gentler  things  fhall  tune  his  name 

To  fofter  notes  than  thefe, 
Young  zephyrs  breathing  o'er  the  ftream, 

Or  whifp'ring  thro'  the  trees. 


XI. 
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XI. 

Wave  your  tall  heads,  ye  lofty  pines, 

To  him  that  bid  ye  grow; 
Sweet  clufters  bend  the  fruitful  vines, 

On  every  thankful  bough. 

XII. 

Let  the  fhrill  birds  his  honour  raife, 
And  climb  the  morning  fky; 

While  groveling  beafts  attempt  his  praife 
In  hoarfer  harmony. 

XIII. 

Thus  while  the  meaner  creatures  ling, 

Ye  mortals  take  the  found, 
Echo  the  glories  of  your  king 

Thro'  all  the  nations  round. 

XIV. 

Th'  Eternal  name  muft  fly  abroad 

From  Britain  to  Japan; 
And  the  whole  race  fhall  bow  to  God, 

That  owns  the  name  of  man. 


ANEC 
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ANECDOTE 

OF 

The  late  KING  of  FRANCE. 

NOTHING  can  more  endear  a  Monarch  to 
his  fubje&s,  or  render  him  more  illuftrious 
in  the  eltimation  of  the  thinking  and  the  good  in 
all  countries,  than  when  he  difpenfes  his  bounties 
with  a  (ingle  eye  to  the  claims  of  humanity,  unin- 
fluenced by  the  ignoble  views  of  party,  or  the 
interefted  folicitations  of  the  great  and  affluent. — 
Of  this  his  molt  Chriftian  Majeily  has  given  an 
inftance,  which,  while  it  befpeaks  the  goodnefs 
of  his  heart,  cannot  fail  to  give  him  the  nobleft 
right  to  the  appellations  of  the  great  and  the 
well-beloved,  with  which  adulation  had  dig- 
nified his  two  immediate  predeceflbrs. 

The  Prince  de  Montbarey  lately  prefented  a 
lift  to  his  Majefty,  of  the  young  gentlemen  who 
were  candidates  for  the  vacant  places  in  the  mili- 
tary fchool. — In  this  lift  were  a  great  number  who 
were  very  ftrongly  recommended  by  perfons  of 
the  higheft  rank. — "  Since  thefe,"  faid  the  King, 
"  have  no  proteclors,  I  will  be  their  friend;"  and 
he  inflantly  gave  the  preference  to  them. 

VERSES 
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VERSES 

ON    THE 

DEATH  of  a  FRIEND. 

Infcrikd  to  a  YOUNG  LADY. 

TX7HENEVER  HE,  who  fince  the  world  began, 

™  *     Has  felt  for  all  the  miferies  of  man; 
Who,  Folly's  meanfufpicions  to  remove, 
Requefts  us  to  remember  HE  IS  LOVE; 
Who  guides  all  Nature  to  a  noble  end, 
By  ways  our  weaknefs  cannot  comprehend; 
When,  from  the  tirefome  fcene  of  trifling  here, 
He  takes  his  favourites  to  a  higher  fphere, 
While  the  freed  fpirit  leaves  her  load  of  clay, 
And  wonders  we  behind  fubmit  to  ftay, 
The  feelings  of  falfe  pity  are  obey'd, 
And  mortals  mourn  for  thofe  they  call  the  dead, 

How  many  lectures  have  we  heard  in  vain? 
But  truths,  negle6led,  muft  be  told  again : 
Stupidity  herfeif  can  fcarce  forget 
That  Death  is  an  inevitable  debt. 
That  too  much  pleafure  muft  itfelf  deflroy, 
That  fomething  (till  is  wanting  in  our  joy; 
That  modeft  Merit  rarely  meets  her  due, 
That  Happinefs  recedes  as  we  purfue; 

That 
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That  Pride's  poor  play-things  are  not  worth  a  figh, 
That  'tis  our  higheft  privilege  to  die, 
And  all  our  grief  mull  fairly  be  confetl 
But  felfifhnefs,  or  ignorance,  at  beft. 

You,  Madam,  anfwer, — "  That  our  friend  was 
young, 
*'  That  fcandal  never  ftain'd  his  faultlefs  tongue; 
"  That  all  his  words  were  free  from  fordid  art; 
"  That  virtue  never  fir'd  a  purer  heart — 
"  How  cruelly  cut  off  before  his  time — 
"  His  every  joy  juft  riling  in  the  prime!" 
Let  me,  from  fad  experience  of  the  paft, 
Wilh  my  firft  minute  might  have  been  my  laft; 
And  think,  with  fondnefs,  of  that  happy  fhore, 
Where  HE,  who  fhar'd  our  forrows,  fighs  no  more ; 
Where  Envy  mail  not  interrupt  our  peace, 
And  human  anguifii  finds  a  full  releafe. 

The  young,  when  ruining  on  their  quickfand 
ftage, 
Avoid,  and  pity,  and  defpife  old  age  ; 
With  fullen  hatred  hear  its  frigid  rules, 
And  fancy  that  their  fathers  have  been  fools ; 
That  they  the  manners  of  the  world  will  mend, 
That  every  gay  companion  is  a  friend ; 
That  native  merit  their  fuccefsenfures, 
That  (he  they  doat  on,  has  a  heart  like  yours. 

But 
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But  foon,  by  life's  calamities  oppreft, 
Conviction,  burftingon  the  tortur'd  breaft, 
Their  blafted  hopes  the  bitter  truth  reveal, 
That  men  may  talk  of  what  they  do  not  feel ; 
Nay,  that  the  beft  ne'er  pra&ife  as  they  know — j 
That  words  are  all  a  wife  man  can  beftow: 
Then  venerable  Mifery  fails  to  move, 
Sufpicion  freezes  every  fource  of  Love; 
They  feel  no  pleafure,  they  forbear  to  pleafe, 
And  who  would  ranfom  life  on  terms  like  thefe? 

Come,  let  each  thought  in  grateful  rapture  fwell, 
Since  HE  who  lov'd  us,  hath  efcap'd  fo  well; 
Without  one  pang,  from  tendernefs  forgot, 
With  fcarce  one  caufe  to  murmur  at  his  lot: 
To  all  which  goodnefs  infinite  can  give — 
'Twas  in  expiring  HE  began  to  live. 

From  this  low  fcene,  when  fuch  a  foul  retires, 
What  heart  could  cenfure,  what  the  heart  infpires; 
A  parting  tear  to  Nature  muft  be  paid — 
Nature,  in  fpite  of  pride,  muft  beobcy'd; 
And,  kindling,  like  his  friend,  at  beauty's  charms, 
While  every  honour'd  paflion's  up  in  arms, 
The  coldeft  of  all  fongfters  muft  avow, 
Life  worth  ambition,  if  enjoy 'd  with  you. 

N  n  ANEC- 
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ANECDOTE. 

A  PRUSSIAN  Clergyman  applied  to  the  lattf 
King  of  Pruflia,  for  his  permiflion  to  preach 
in  his  chapel,  and  to  honour  him  with  his  prefence. 

His  Majefty  thought  it  rather  prefumptuous  for 
a  country  clergyman  to  a(k  fuch  a  favour,  but 
neverthelefs  granted  his  requeft,  and  told  him  he 
would  give  him  a  text  to  preach  on,  that  he  fhould 
preach  the  Sunday  following,  when  he  would  be 
there  to  hear  him. 

The  clergyman  waited  with  anxiety  from  day 
to  day,  for  the  text,  as  he  wifhed  to  have  it  in 
time,  that  he  might  make  a  fine  fermon  on  it— 
but  Sunday  morning  came,  and  no  text. 

He,  however,  went  into  the  pulpit  with  an  in- 
tent to  preach  one  of  his  old  fermons,  thinking 
the  King  had  forgot  to  fend  him  a  text. 

The  King  came  to  the  chapel  foon  after,  and 
fent  the  clergyman  a  letter,  which  he  opened  and 
read;  the  contents  were — "  The  inclofed  is  your 
text,  and  you  will  preach  immediately." 


He 
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He  opened  the  bit  of  paper  that  was  inclofed; 
when,  to  his  great  aftonifhment,  he  found  it  quite 
blank ;  he  looked  at  the  other  fide— it  was  blank 
there  too. 

He  held  it  out  for  the  audience  to  look  at,  and 
faid,  "  Here  is  nothing ;" — and  then  turning  it, 
"  and  there  is  nothing,  and  of  nothing  God  created 
Heaven  and  Earth," 

Then  quoting  a  verfe  in  the  firft  chapter  of 
Generis,  he  preached  a  fermon  on  it  extempore. 

The  King  was  fo  delighted  at  the  great  prefence 
of  mind  the  clergyman  had  fliewn,  that  he  made 
him  his  almoner. 


EERANGER. 


IN  Lombardy,  a  country  that  has  not  been  re- 
markable for  the  valour  of  its  inhabitants, 
there  lived  a  knight,  a  widower  with  an  only 
daughter.  He  had  contracted  debts,  and  was 
obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  an  ufurer;  but  this 
temporary  lhift,  as  it  generally  happens,  only 
ferved  to  plunge  him  the  deeper  into  difficulties; 
fo  that  in  a  Ihort  time,  being  unable  to  fatisfy  his 
N  n  2  creditors 
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creditors  in  any  other  manner,  he  was  obliged  to 
compound  matters  by  offering  his  daughter  in 
marriage  to  the  fon. — The  offer  was  accepted,  and 
the  dam  ft  1  efpoufed  the  fon  of  the  ufurer.  It  is 
thus  that  the  nobleft  race  is  deftroyed,  that  chi- 
valry degenerates,  and  that  brave  men  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  a  generation  of  reptiles  who  have  no 
paffion  but  for  filver  and  gold. 

The  old  gentleman  himfelf  was  afhamed  of  this 
alliance,  and  mortified  in  his  foul  that  he  haft  call 
a  blot  upon  the  birth  of  his  grandchildren.  He 
created,  however,  his  fon-in-law  a  knight,  and 
armed  him  with  his  own  hand.   • 

Puffed  up  with  this  new  t  ,  our  young  plebeian 
thought  himfelf  elevated  into  a  hero.  His  nobi- 
lity was  the  conflant  theme  of  his  converfation. — 
All  he  would  liften  to,  efpecially  at  table,  was 
tournaments,  arms,  and  combats. — He  hoped  by 
that,  to  give  his  wife  a  great  opinion  of  him;  but 
he  found  that  it  fubjectcd  him  the  more  to  her 
contempt.  To  impofe  on  her  then  in  a  manner 
/omewhnt  more  fpecious,  he  declared  that,  afhamed 
to  have  fuffered  love  to  chain  down  his  valour,  he 
was  refolved,  at  length,  to  fhew  her  what  a  huf- 
band  fhe  had  got,  and  engaged  that  if  he  could 
Shortly  fall  in  with  an  adverfary,  he  would  give 

proofs 
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proofs  of  fuch  prowefs,  as  all  her  anceftors 
combined  together  would  have  been  unable  to 
exhibit. 

The  next  day  he  rofe  early;  fent  for  arms  quite 
new  and  mining  with  extraordinary  luftre;  then 
mounted  a  fhewy  charger,  and  fallied  forth  cou- 
rageously.— The  only  difficulty  was  to  determine 
whither  he  mould  bend  his  courfe  thus  equipped; 
and  by  what  means  he  fhould  continue  to  acquire 
with  his  rib  the  reputation  of  a  gailant  knight.— 
Not  far  diltant  there  fortunately  was  a  wood. — 
Thither  he  repairs  with  full  fpeed;  ties  up  his 
Jiorfe,  and  looking  round  to  fee  that  he  was  ob- 
served by  nobody,  be  hangs  his  .ihield  on  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  and  with  all  his  force  begins  to 
exercife  his  fword  upon  it. — He  likewife  fhivers 
his  lance  to  pieces  againfl  a  tree;  after  which  he 
returns  home  with  his  fhield,  all  hacked  and  cut, 
fufpended  from  his  neck. 

His  wife,  as  he  difmounted  from  his  horfe,  came 
to  hold  the  ftirrups.  He  commanded  her  to  retire, 
and,  difplaying  his  (nattered  arms,  the  pretended 
evidence  of  his  combat,  obferved,  with  an  air  of 
contempt,  that  the  whole  family  from  which  fhe 
was  fo  vain  of  deducing  her  origin,  could  not, 
together  united,  have  borne  the  dreadful  afTault 

which 
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which  he  had  jufl  fuftained. — She  made  no  anfwer, 
but  went  in  again,  not  a  little  furprized,  however, 
to  fee  his  fliield  battered  as  if  he  had  been  at  a 
tournament,  whilft  neither  knight  nor  horfe  had 
received  a  fcratch. 

The  following  week  our  hero  fallied  out  again, 
and  with  the  fame  fuccefs. — He  had  even  the  in- 
ference, on  this  laft  occafion,  when  the  wife  came 
on  his  return  to  aflift  him  in  getting  off  his  horfe, 
to  put  her  from  him  rudely  with  his  foot,  as  if  fhe 
were  not  fit  to  touch  a  man  of  his  extraordinary 
merit.  The  horfe,  notwithstanding,  had  come 
back  as  frefh  as  when  he  went  out;  the  fword, 
which  was  hacked  like  a  faw,  did  not  fhew  the 
lead  trace  of  blood,  and  neither  the  helmet  nor 
the  coat  of  mail  appeared  to  have  received  a  fingle 
blow. — All  thefe  circumftances  excited  a  degree 
of  roiftrufi  in  the  wife.— She  ftrongly  fufpe&ed  the 
truth  of  thefe  terrible  combats,  and  to  know  with 
certainty  what  to  think  of  it,  fhe  in  fecret  pro- 
vided herfelfwiththe  arms  of  a  knight,  andrefolved 
to  follow  her  hufband  the  next  time  he  went  out, 
and,  if  poffible,  to  retaliate  by  fome  kind  of 
artifice. 

He  foon  returned  to  the  wood,  to  difpatch,  as 

he  gave  out,  three  knights,  who  had  dared  him  to 

i  combat. 
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combat.  The  wife  prefled  him  to  take  fome  at- 
tendants along  with  him,  armed,  if  it  were  only 
to  guard  againft  treachery. — But  this  was  what  he 
would  by  no  means  agree  to;  and  declared  that  he 
had  confidence  enough  in  his  own  arm  to  meet 
three  men  without  apprehenfion,  or  even  more,  if 
they  had  the  audacity  to  prefent  themfelves  againft 
him.— As  foon  as  he  was  gone,  the  wife  made 
hafte  to  arm  herfelf. — She  laced  on  a  coat  of 
mail,  hung  a  fword  by  her  fide,  tied  a  helmet  on 
her  head,  and  galloped  after  the  braggadocia. 

Already  had  he  reached  the  wood,  where,  with 
a  dreadful  noife,  he  was  paying  away  upon  his 
new  fhield. — The  wife,  at  the  firft  fight,  was  feized 
with  a  violent  fit  of  laughter,  but  compofing  her- 
felf, came  up,  and  addreffed  him  in  the  following 
abrupt  manner  : — "  Slave,  by  what  authority  doft 
thou  come  here  to  cut  down  my  trees,  and  inter- 
rupt my  progrefs  with  this  difagreeable  uproar? 
Is  it  to  put  it  out  of  thy  power  to  give  me  fatis- 
fa£iion  that  thou  deftroyeft  thy  fhield?  Coward 
as  thou  art,  curfed  be  he  that  does  not  defpife 
thee  as  much  as  I  do !  I  here  arreft  thee  as  my 
prifoner;  follow  me  inftantly  to  rot  in  one  of  my 
dungeons." 

The 
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The  poor  knight  was,  at  this  addrefs,  ready  to 
drop  down  with  fear. — He  found  himfelf  caught 
without  the  leaft  chance  of  efcaping,  and  did  not 
feel  courageous  enough  to  fight. — If  a  child   that 
moment  had  advanced  towards  him,  he  durft  not 
have   put    himfelf  on  the  defenfive.     His  fword 
foon  dropped  from  his  hands,  he  intreated  for- 
givenefs,  and  promifed  never  to  enter  the  wood 
more  during  life;  and  further  offered,  if  he  had 
done  any  damage,  to  make  it  good  an  hundred 
times  over. — "  Bafe-minded  wretch,  to  imagine 
that  gold  can  reprefs  the  indignation,  and  avert 
the  vengeance  of  a  brave   man.     I  fhall    fhortly 
teach  thee  another  language. — Before  we  leave 
this  place,  our  quarrel  muft  be  decided  by  arms. 
Quickly  mount  thy  horfe,  and  think  of  defending 
thyfelf,  for  I  never  grant  quarter;  and  I  give  thee 
notice  beforehand,  that  if  thou  art  vanquished,  thy 
head    inftantly   flies  off  thy   fhoulders."     At  the 
fame  time  fhe  lets  fall  afmart  blow  on  his  helmet. 
The    terrified   wretch   anfwered,  trembling,  that 
he  had  made  a  vow  to  God  never  to  fight,  and 
afked,  if  it  were  not  poffible  by  any  other  means 
to  make  reparation. — He  was  informed  that  there 
was  one  method,  and  one  only,  and  that  was  to 
go  down  on  his  knees  and  afk  pardon,  which  he 
inltantly  complied  with.     When  he  had  rifen  up, 
he  took  the  liberty  of  afking  the  name  of  his  con- 
queror. 


queror.— •"  Of  what  confequence  is  that  to  you  ? 
However,  I  will  not  conceal  it  from  you,  whimfical 
as  it  is,  and  though  I  am  the  only  one  of  my 
family  that  has  borne  it,  my  name  is  Ber  anger, 
and  my  bufinefs  is  to  ihame  cowards." 

This  faid,  the  Lady  mounted  her  horfe  again, 
and  rode  off. — On  her  way  was  the  refidence  of  a 
knight,  who  had  long  been  in  love  with  her,  and 
whofe  fuit  till  then  fhe  had  always  rejected.  But 
now  fhe  went  into  his  houfe,  told  him  that  at  laft 
fhe  accepted  his  vows,  and  even  took  him  home 
behind  her. — Soon  after,  the  hufband  entered, 
affefting  to  put  on  his  ufual  confidence:  When 
his  people  afked  him  the  iflue  of  his  recent  com- 
bat: "  I  am  now  at  length,"  faid  he,  "  going  to 
enjoy  quiet — my  lands  are  entirely  cleared  of  the 
freebooters  that  infefted  them." 

After  he  had  difarmed.,  he  went  in  to  give  his 
wife  an  account  of  his  laft  exploit,  and  was  greatly 
furpiized  to  fee  a  man  fitting  by  her  fide  upon 
the  couch,  and  to  obferve  her  embracing  the 
ftranger,  inflead  of  getting  up  to  receive  him.— 
He  began  to  afifume  that  imperious  and  threaten- 
ing tone  that  had  become  familiar  to  him,  and 
even  pretended  to  go  and  bring  his  fword. — "  Hold 
your  peace,"  faid  fhe,  "  you  poltroon!  or  if  you 

O  o  dare 
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dare  fo    much   as  to   breathe,    I  fhall   fend  for 
Beranger; — you  know  how  he  treats  cowards." 

That  word  clofed  his  mouth. — He  withdrew  in 
confufion;  and  whateverliberties  his  wife  indulged 
in  afterwards,  he  durft  not  throw  out  the  leaft 
reproach,  lelt  fhe  fhould  publifh  his  adventures 
in  the  foreft. 


COLUMBUS. 


WHEN  Columbus,  after  having  difcovered 
the  Weltern  hemifphere,  was,  by  order 
of  the  King  of  Spain,  brought  home  from  America 
in  chains,  the  captain  of  the  fhip,  who  was  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  his  chara&er,  his  know- 
ledge and  abilities,  offered  to  free  him  from  his 
chains,  and  make  his  paffage  as  agreeable  as  pof- 
fible. — But  Columbus  rejected  his  friendly  offer, 
faying,  "  Sir,  I  thank  you;  but  thefe  chains  are 
the  rewards  and  honour  for  my  fervices,  from  my 
King,  whom  I  have  ferved  as  faithfully  as  my 
God;  and  as  fuch  I  will  carry  them  with  me  to 
my  grave." 

OLD 
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OLD  AGE. 

OLD  Age  is  a  flage  of  the  human  courfe  which 
every  one  hopes  to  reach ;  it  is  a  period 
juftly  entitled  to  general  refpecl. — Even  its  fail- 
ings ought  to  be  touched  with  a  gentle  hand.  For 
though  in  every  part  of  life  vexations  occur;  yet, 
in  former  years,  either  bufinefs  or  pleafure  ferved 
to  obliterate  their  impreffions  to  the  mind. 

Old  age  begins  its  advances  by  difqualifying 
men  either  from  relifhing  the  one,  or  for  taking 
an  a&ive  part  in  the  other;  while  it  withdraws 
their  accuftomed  fupports,  it  impofes,  at  the  fame 
time,  the  additional  burden  of  growing  infirmities. 

In  the  former  ftages  of  their  journey,  hope 
continued  to  flatter  them  with  many  a  fair  and 
enticing  profpeft;  but  as  old  age  increafes,  thefe 
illufions  vanifh. — Life  is  contraQed  within  a  nar- 
row and  barren  circle. — Year  after  year  deals 
fomewhat  away  from  their  ftore  of  comfort, — de- 
prives them  of  fome  of  their  ancient  friends, — 
blunts  fome  of  their  powers  of  fenfation, — and  in- 
capacitates them  for  fome  functions  of  life. 

O  o  2  The 
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The  querulous  temper,  to  them  imputed,  is  to 
be  confidered  as  a  natural  infirmity,  rather  than 
a  vice;  the  fame  apology  cannot  be  made  for  that 
peevifh  difguft  at  the  manners,  and  that  malignant 
cenfure  of  the  enjoyments  of  the  young,  which 
is  foinetimes  found  to  accompany  declining  years* 

It  is  too  common  to  find  the  aged  at  decjared 
enmity  with  the  whole  fyftem  of  prefent  cuftom 
and  manners;  perpetually  complaining  of  the 
growing  depravity  of  the  world,  and  of  the  afto- 
inifhing  vices  and  follies  of  the  rifing  generation. 
All  things,  according  to  them,  are  rufhing  faft 
into  ruin. — Decency  and  good  order  have  become 
extincl,  ever  fince  that  happy  difcipline,  under 
which  they  fpent  their  youth,  has  pafled  away. 

Former  follies  vanifh,  and  are  forgotten.— 
Thofe  which  are  prefent,  ftrike  obfervation  and 
fharpen  cenfure. — Had  the  depravation  of  the 
world  continued  to  increafe  in  proportion  to  thofe 
gloomy  calculations,  which,  fo  many  centuries 
paft,  have  eftimated  each  race  as  worfe  than  the 
preceding;  by  this  time,  not  one  fpark  of  piety 
and  virtue  mult  have  remained  unextinguished 
among  mankind. 

ANEC- 
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ANECDOTE 

OF 

BISHOP  ATTERBURY. 

TN  the  debates  on  theoccafional  conformity  and 
•*■  fchifm  bills,  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  December 
1718,  Lord  Coningfby  fell  foul  of  the  Bifhop  of 
Rochefter,  (Dr.  Atterbury)  for  calling  himfelf  a 
prophet  the  day  before,  and  added — "  As  I  am 
fure  I  have  read  as  much  fcripture  as  he,  or  any 
Bifhop  of  them  all,  fo  I  have  found  there  a  pro- 
phet very  like  him.  namely,  Balaam,  who,  like 
that  Right  Reverend,  drove  fo  very  furioufly, 
that  he  conflrained  the  very  afs  he  rode  on  to 
open  his  mouth,  and  reprove  the  madnefs  of  the 
prophet." 

The  Bifhop,  when  his  Lordfhip  had  fmifhed 
his  fiery  tranfports,  rofe  up,  in  a  very  demure  and 
humble  way,  and  thanked  his  Lordfhip  for  the 
notice  he  took  of  him,  which  he  received  as  an 
honour,  it  coming  from  fo  polite  and  noble  a 
Lord,  tho*  accompanied  with  fo  acute  a  reflection  ; 
that  he  confeffed  the  ingenious  Peer  had  wittingly 
and  happily  applied  Balaam  to  him,  a  prophet, 
prieft,  and  preacher,  being  often  promifcuoufly 
ufed;  but  there  ftill  wanted  the  application  of  the 

Afs; 
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Afs;  and  his  Lordfiiip  being  the  only  one  that 
reproved  him,  he  mull  of  neceflity  take  the  Afs 
upon  himfelf.  From  that  day  his  Lordfiiip  was 
called  Atterbury's  Pad. 


THE  CRUELTY 

OF 

PARENTAL  TYRANNY. 

"POLITICIANS  remark,  that  no  oppreflion  is 
*»  fo  heavy  or  lading  as  that  which  is  infli&ed 
by  the  perverfion  and  exorbitance  of  legal  autho- 
rity. The  robber  may  be  feized,  and  the  invader 
repelled,  whenever  they  are  found;  they  who 
pretend  no  right  but  that  of  force,  may  by  force 
be  puniflied  or  fupprefled.  But  when  plunder 
bears  the  name  of  import,  and  murder  is  perpe- 
trated by  a  judicial  fentence,  fortitude  is  intimi- 
dated, and  wifdom  confounded;  refiftance  fhrinks 
from  an  alliance  with  rebellion,  and  the  villain 
remains  fecure  in  the  robes  of  the  magiftrate. 

Equally  dangerous  and  equally  deteftable  are 
the  cruelties  often  exercifed  in  private  families, 
under  the  venerable  fan6tion  of  parental  autho- 
rity; the  power  which  we  are  taught  to  honour 

from 
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from  the  firft  moments  of  reafon ;  which  is  guarded 
from  infult  and  violation  by  all  that  can  imprefs 
awe  upon  the  mind  of  man;  and  which  therefore 
may  wanton  in  cruelty  without  controul,  and 
trample  the  bounds  of  right  with  innumerable 
tranfgreffions,  before  duty  and  piety  will  dare  to 
feek  redrefs,  or  think  themfelves  at  liberty  to 
recur  to  any  other  means  of  deliverance  than 
fupplications,  by  which  infolence  is  elated,  and 
tears,  by  which  cruelty  is  gratified. 

It  was  for  a  long  time  imagined  by  the  Romans, 
that  no  fon  could  be  the  murderer  of  his  father; 
and  they  had  therefore  no  punifhment  appropriated 
to  parricide.  They  feem  likewife  to  have  believed 
with  equal  confidence,  that  no  father  could  be 
cruel  to  his  child;  and  therefore  they  allowed 
every  man  the  fupreme  judicature  in  his  own 
houfe,  and  put  the  lives  of  his  own  offspring  into 
his  hands.  But  experience  informed  them  by 
degrees,  that  they  had  determined  too  haflily  in 
favour  of  human  nature;  they  found  that  inftinft 
and  habit  were  not  able  to  contend  with  avarice 
or  malice;  that  the  neareft  relation  might  be  vio- 
lated ;  and  that  power,  to  whomfoever  intrufted, 
might  be  ill  employed.  They  were  therefore 
obliged  to  fupply  and  to  change  their  inftitutions; 
to  deter  the  parricide  by  a  new  law,  and  to  trans- 
fer 
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fer  capital  punifhments   from   the  parent  to  the 
magiftrate. 

There  are  indeed  many  houfes  which  it  is  im- 
poflible  to  enter  familiarly,  without  difcovering 
that  parents  are  by  no  means  exempt  from  the 
intoxications  of  dominion;  and  that  he  who  is  in 
no  danger  of  hearing  remonftrances  but  from  his 
own  confcience,  will  feldom  be  long  without  the 
art  of  controlling  his  convi6lions,  and  modifying 
juftice,  by  his  own  will. 

If  in  any  fituation  the  heart  were  inacceflible 
to  malignity,  it  might  be  fuppofed  to  be  fufficiently 
fecured  by  parental  relation.  To  have  voluntarily 
become  to  any  being  the  occafion  of  its  exiftence, 
produces  an  obligation  to  make  that  exiftence 
happy.  To  fee  helplefs  infancy  ftretching  out  her 
hands,  and  pouring  out  her  cries,  in  teftimony  of 
dependence,  without  any  powers  to  alarm  jea- 
loufy,  or  any  guilt  to  alienate  affe&ion,  muft 
furely  awaken  tendernefs  in  every  human  mind  ; 
and  tendernefs  once  excited  will  be  hourly  in- 
creafed  by  the  natural  contagion  of  felicity,  by 
the  repercuflion  of  communicated  pleafure,  by 
the  confcioufnefs  of  the  dignity  of  benefaction. 

Ibe- 
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I  believe  no  generous  or  benevolent  man  can 
fee  the  vileft  animal  courting  his  regard,  and 
flirinking  at  his  anger,  playing  his  gambols  of  de- 
light before  him,  calling  on  him  in  diilrefs,  and 
flying  to  him  in  danger,  without  more  kindnefs 
than  he  can  perfuade  himfelf  to  feel  for  the  wild 
and  unfocial  inhabitants  of  the  air  and  water. 

We  naturally  endear  to  ourfelves  thofe  to  whom 
we  impart  any  kind  of  pleafure,  becaufe  we  ima- 
gine their  affe£tion  and  efteem  fecured  to  us  by 
the  benefits  which  they  receive. 

There  is,  indeed,  another  method  by  which  the 
pride  of  fuperiority  may  be  likewife  gratified. — 
He  that  has  extinguished  all  the  fenfations  of 
humanity,  and  has  no  longer  any  fatisfa&ion  in 
the  reflection  that  he  is  loved  as  the  diftributor  of 
happinefs,  may  pleafe  himfelf  with  exciting  terror 
as  the  infii&or  of  pain ;  he  may  delight  his  folitude 
with  contemplating  the  extent  of  his  power,  and 
the  force  of  his  commands,  in  imagining  the  de- 
fires  that  flutter  on  the  tongue  which  is  forbidden 
to  utter  them,  or  the  difcontent  which  preys  on 
the  heart  in  which  fear  confines  it;  he  may  amufe 
himfelf  with  new  contrivances  of  detection,  multi- 
plications of  prohibition,  and  varieties  of  punifh- 
ments,  and  fwell  with  exultation  when  he  confiders 
P  p  how 
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how  little  of  the  homage  "that  he  receives  he  owes 
to  choice. 

That  princes  of  this  character  have  been  known, 
the  hiftory  of  all  abfolute  kingdoms  will  inform  us; 
and  fince,  as  Ariftotle  obferves,  "  the  government 
of  a  family  is  naturally  monarchial,  it  is,  like  other 
monarchies,  too  often  arbitrarily  adminiftered.— 
The  regal  and  parental  tyrant  differ  only  in  the 
extent  of  their  dominions,  and  the  number  of 
their  (laves.  The  fame  paffions  caufe  the  fame 
miferies;  except  that  feldom  any  prince,  however 
defpotic,  has  fo  far  fhaken  off  all  awe  of  the  pub- 
lic eye,  as  to  venture  upon  thofe  freaks  of  injuf- 
tice  which  are  fometimes  indulged  under  the 
fecrecy  of  a  private  dwelling.  Capricious  in- 
junctions, partial  decifions,  unequal  allotment, 
dirtiibutions  of  reward  not  by  merit,  but  by 
fancy,  and  punifhments  regulated  not  by  the  de- 
gree of  the  offence,  but  by  the  humour  of  the 
judge,  are  too  frequent  where  no  power  is  known 
but  that  of  a  father. 

That  he  delights  in  the  mifery  of  others  no 
man  will  confefs,  and  yet  what  other  motive  can 
make  a  father  cruel?  The  King  may  be  inftiga- 
ted  by  one  man  to  the  deftru&ion  of  another;  he 
may  fometimes  think  himfelf  endangered  by  the 

virtues 
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virtues  of  a  fubje6t;  he  may  dread  the  fuccefsful 
general  or  the  popular  orator;  his  avarice  may- 
point  out  golden  confifcations;  and  his  guilt  may 
whifper  that  he  can  only  be  fecure  by  cutting  off 
all  power  of  revenge. 

But  what  can  a  parent  hope  from  the  opprefiion 
of  thofe  who  were  born  to  his  protection,  of  thofe 
who  can  difturb  him  with  no  competition,  who 
can  enrich  him  with  no  fpoils?  Why  cowards  are 
cruel  may  be  eafily  difcovered;  but  for  what  rea- 
fon,  not  more  infamous  than  cowardice,  can  that 
man  delight  in  opprefiion  who  has  nothing  to  fear  ? 

The  unjuftifiable  feverity  of  a  parent  is  loaded 
with  this  aggravation,  that  thofe  whom  he  injures 
are  always  in  his  fight.  The  injuftice  of  a  prince 
is  often  exercifed  upon  thofe  of  whom  he  never 
had  any  perfonal  or  particular  knowledge;  and 
the  fentence  which  he  pronounces,  whether  of 
banifhment,  imprifonment,  or  death,  removes 
from  his  view  the  man  whom  he  condemns. — But 
the  domeftic  oppreflbr  dooms  himfelf  to  gaze  upon 
thofe  faces  which  he  clouds  with  terror,  and  with 
forrow;  and  beholds  every  moment  the  effe6l  of 
his  own  barbarities.  He  that  can  bear  to  give 
continual  pain  to  thofe  who  furround  him,  and 
can  walk  with  fatisfa&ion  in  the  gloom  of  his  own 
P  p  2  prefence; 
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prefence;  he  that  can  fee  fubmiflive  mifery  with, 
out  relenting,  and  meet  without  emotion  the  eye 
that  implores  mercy,  or  demands  juftice,  will 
fcarcely  be  amended  by  remonftrance  or  admo- 
nition; he  has  found  means  of  flopping  the  ave- 
nues of  tendcrnefs,  and  arming  his  heart  againfl 
the  force  of  reafon. 

Even  though  no  confederation  mould  be  paid 
t">  the  great  law  of  focial  beings,  by  which  every 
individual  is  commanded  to  confult  the  happinefs 
of  others,  yet  the  harfh  parent  is  lefs  to  be  vindi- 
cated than  any  other  criminal,  becaufe  he  lefs 
pun  ides  for  the  happinefs  of  himfelf.  Every 
man  however  little  he  loves  others,  would  wil- 
lingly be  loved;  every  man  hopes  to  live  long, 
and  therefore  hopes  for  that  time  at  which  he  {hall 
fink  back  to  imbecility,  and  muft  depend  for  eafe 
and  cheerful nefs  upon  the  officioufnefs  of  others. 
But  how  has  he  obviated  the  inconveniences  of 
old  age,  who  alienates  from  him  the  afiiltance  of 
his  children,  and  whofe  bed  muft  be  furrounded 
in  his  lalt  hours,  in  the  hours  of  langour  and  de- 
jeclion,  of  impatience  and  of  pain,  by  ftrangers 
to  whom  his  life  is  indifferent,  or  by  enemies,  to 
whom  his  death  is  defirable. 

Piety 
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Piety  will,  indeed,  in  good  minds  overcome 
provocations,  and  thofe  who  have  been  harrafled 
by  brutality  will  forget  the  injuries  which  they 
have  fuffered,  fo  far  as  to  perform  the  laft  duties 
with  alacrity  and  zeal.  But  furely  no  refentment 
can  be  equally  painful  with  kindnefs  thus  u'nde- 
ferved,  nor  can  feverer  punifhment  be  imprecated 
upon  a  man  not  wholly  loft  in  meannefs  and  ftu- 
pidity,  than  through  the  tedioufnefs  of  decrepi- 
tude, to  be  reproached  by  the  kindnefs  of  his  own 
children,  to  receive  not  the  tribute,  but  the  alms 
of  attendance,  and  to  owe  every  relief  of  his 
miferies,  not  to  gratitude,  but  to  mercy. 


A  MORNING  HYMN. 

GOD  of  my  life,  this  early  dawn 
I  dedicate  to  thee: 
As  thou  haft  been,  fo  may'ft  thou  ftill 
My  kind  protector  be. 

When  cover'd  by  the  midnight  gloom, 
And  veil'd  in  fliades  of  night; 

Thou,  Lord,  my  watchful  guardian  was, 
And  kept  me  in  thy  fight. 


The 
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The  curtains  of  Almighty  love 

Were  drawn  around  my  bed; 
And  while  I  flept,  thy  providence 

Its  bleflings  on  me  fhed. 

Thy  love  deferves  my  beft  returns 

Of  gratitude  and  praife; 
And  while  1  live,  I  fhall  delight 

To  thee  my  voice  to  raife. 

Blcfs  God,  my  foul,  whofe  pow'r  divine 

Has  thyprote&ion  been; 
Who  has  thy  life  fecur'd  from  ills, 

Which  were  by  thee  unfeen. 

As  each  return  of  day  declares 

The  greatnefs  of  thy  love- 
So  may  each  day  my  thanks  renew, 

And  gratitude  improve. 

This  day  fafe  guard  me,  O  my  God, 

From,  every  outward  ill ; 
Preferve  my  health,  relieve  my  wants, 

My  foul  with  comfort  fill. 

Againft  temptation  I  would  guard, 
And  flee  the  paths  of  fin; 

May 
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May  Satan's  pow'r  be  broke  without, 
And  ev'ry  lull  within. 

With  thankful  praife  for  mercies  paft, 
I  leave  myfelf  with  Thee: 

O!  may  I  of  thy  grace  partake, 
And  thy  great  goodnefs  fee. 

And  may  I  carefully  purfue 
Whate'er  is  juft  and  right, 

That  I  may  always  be  approv'd 
In  my  Creator's  fight. 


PARENTAL  AFFECTION. 

/CORNELIA,  a  Roman  Lady  of  exemplary 
^-^  virtue,  was  left  a  widow  with  twelve  children, 
but  only  three  of  the  twelve  arrived  at  years  of 
maturity:  one  daughter,  whom  fhe  married  to  the 
fecond  Scipio  Africanus;  and  two  fons,  whom  fhe 
fo  carefully  inftruftcd,  that  though  born  with  the 
mod  happy  geniufes  and  difpofuions,  it  was  judged 
that  they  were  dill  more  indebted  to  education 
than  nature 

A  Campanian  Lady,  who  was  very  rich,  and 
Hill  fonder  of  pomp  and  fhew,  in  a  vifit  to  Cor- 
nelia* 
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nelia,  having  difplayed  her  diamonds,  pearls,  and 
richeft  jewels,  earneftly  defired  Cornelia  to  let 
her  fee  her  jewels  alfo.  This  amiable  Lady  di- 
verted the  converfation  to  another  fubjeft,  till 
the  return  of  her  fons  from  the  public  fchools.— 
When  they  entered  their  mother's  apartments, 
{he  faid  to  her  vifitor,  pointing  to  them,  "  Thefe 
are  my  jewels,  and  the  only  ornaments  I  admire  ; 
and  fuch  ornaments,  which  are  the  ftrength  and 
fupport  of  fociety,  add  a  brighter  luftre  to  the 
fair  than  all  the  jewels  of  theeaft." 


THE 
HAPPY  STATE. 

I. 

IN  fearch  of  happinefs  in  vain, 
How  oft  poor  mortals  rove; 
Attend,  be  taught,  let  reafon  reign! 

You'll  find  it  fix'd  in  love! 
Let  each  unruly  thought  fubfide, 
That  late  opprefs'd  the  mind; 
Seek  one  dear  object;  there  confide, 
If  happinefs  you'd  find. 


II.  Vn. 
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IL 

Unnumber'd  ills  (a  ghaftly  train!) 

On  diffipation  wait, 
Unthinking  youth  oft  feels  the  pang, 

But  feels  it  when  too  late : 
Difpel  thdfe  falfe  deftru&ive  (ires, 

Their  tranfient  charms  difperfe; 
A  flave  no  more  to  bafe  defires, 

Obferve  the  bleft  reverfe. 

III. 

The  bright  Eliza  Heaven  ordain'd, 

The  young  Palemon's  mare; 
In  him,  the  nymph  defpotic  reign'd, 

As  he  within  the  fair: 
With  him  each  joy,  each  care  fiie  knows, 

And  bears  an  equal  part ; 
From  her  dear  breaft  fweet  comfort  flows, 

Flows  truly  from  the  heart. 

IV. 

In  mutual  love,  fupremely  bleft, 

No  anxious  fears  intrude; 
For  aught  that  cou'd  alarm  their  reft, 

By  virtue  is  fubdu'd : 

Qq  To 
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To  Hymen  then  your  tribute  pay, 
Embrace  their envy'd  fate; 

Connubial  love  fhall  truth  repay, 
And  crown  the  HAPPY  STATE. 


ANECDOTE 

ON 

A  DIVINE'S  PROCURING  A  LIVING. 

A  NOBLEMAN,  before  a  numerous  afTembly, 
•*■  ■*-  told  a  worthy  Divine,  who  was  foliciting 
him  for  a  Living  then  vacant,  and  in  his  Lord- 
fhip's  difpofal,  "  No,  no,  Doctor,  talk  no  more  of 
it;  but  prithee,  man,  learn  to  dance."  The  Doctor, 
not  at  all  abafhed,  fmilingly  replied,  "he  fhould 
be'irtcorrigible  not  to  improve  with  his  Lordfhip 
for  an  inftru&or,  who  had  long  taught  him  to 
dance  attendance."  "  Have  I  fo,  Doctor?"  fays 
the  Earl,  "  then  even  take  the  Living,  and  my 
daughter  Sophy  mail  teach  you  to  turn  out  your 
toes."  The  company  laughed,  but  the  Doctor 
had  mod  reafon. 


ANEC- 
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tion.  "  Ladies,"  faid  he,  M  the  impreflion  you 
have  made  on  my  heart  will  never  wear  out. — 
What  return  to  make  I  know  not,  for  men  of  my 
profeflion  are  feldom  opulent;  but  here  are  two 
thoufand  five  hundred  ducats,  of  which  the  gene- 
rofity  of  your  mother  has  given  me  the  difpofal: 
accept  them  as  a  marriage  prefent;  and  may  your 
happinefs  in  marriage  equal  your  merit." 

"  Flower  of  chivalry,"  cried  the  mother,  "  May 
the  God  who  fuffered  death  for  us,  reward  you 
here  and  hereafter." 


An  ANECDOTE 

OF 

SIR  ROBERT  WALPOLE. 

r  I  ^HE  following  is  as  ftriking  an  inftance  of. 
-*•     profound    policy,    as  perhaps   Hands  upon 
record  in  the  annals  of  any  nation. 

Sir  Robert  Walpole  having  fome  point  to  carry 
in  which  the  Bifhops  were  interested,  expe£ted 
powerful  oppofition  from  that  quarter.  The  Arch- 
bifhop  of  Canterbury  was  indebted  to  him  en- 
tirely for  his  exaltation ;  and  as  he  had  often  made 

the 


(     3°4     ) 

the  warmeft  proteftations  of  gratitude,  Sir  Robert 
now  refolved  to  put  him  to  the  tcfl.  Accordingly 
he  fent  for  him  a  few  days  before  he  intended 
bringing  his  bill  into  the  Houfe,  and  told  him  he 
had  a  favour  to  requeft.  The  Prelate  replied, 
"  He  need  only  afk  to  obtain  any  thing  in  his 
power  to  grant."  Sir  Robert  then  defired  that  he 
would  clofely  confine  himfelf  to  his  palace  on  fuch 
a  day,  and  give  him  leave  to  aflfgn  what  reafon 
he  thought  proper  for  fuch  proceeding. 

The  Archbifhop  promifed  to  obferve  his  patron's 
injunftion  faithfully:  and  this  profound  politician, 
on  the  day  of  his  confinement,  caufed  a  report  to 
be  fpread  that  his  Grace  of  Canterbury  was  fud- 
denly  taken  ill,  and  even  lay  at  the  point  of  death. 
He  then  introduced  his  bill;  and  as  every  one  of 
the  lawn  fleeve  gentry,  from  their  expe&ation  of 
preferment,  wifhed  to  pleafe  him,  the  bill  paffed 
without  difficulty. 
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